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STRANGE STREET 


CHAPTER I 

TELEPHONE CALL 

O NE September Sunday morning in the year 1931 
my telephone rang. Editors, like doctors, sleep 
with the telephone by the side of their beds and 
accept the vagaries of calls as part of their burden. Sunday 
morning was usually undisturbed, however, and I felt 
a definite resentment at being awakened at 8.30. 

It was Lord Beaverbrook. 

“ Is that you, Baxter ? ” 

“ Yes. Good morning.” 

“ Well ... It has come.” 

Used as I was to his cryptic style of speech the words 
conveyed nothing to me although his voice was ominously 
earnest. 

“ What’s come ? ” 

“ The crisis. It is here.” 

It was a curiously dramatic moment. In my office it 
would have been part of the journalist’s jangled existence. 
Here, by the river in Chelsea, with the noiselessness of 
the Sunday morning, the words took deeper significance. 
“ Where will you be this morning, Baxter ? ” 

“ I think I’ll go out to Ranelagh and knock a golf ball 
about for an hour.” 

“ All right. As long as I know where you are.” 

It was an absurd anti-climax, but many years in Fleet 
Street had taught me not to ride a hurricane until it 
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reached you. Obviously, we were in for a dirty day and 
a worse night on the Daily Express so — let us hit a golf 
ball this morning. 

Lovely old Ranelagh was as impassive as ever. The 
red liveried servants were preparing for the usual visita- 
tion of purple-faced retired generals with their hawk- 
nosed wives and their six foot daughters. The swans 
floated in the water and arched their necks at the summer 
mist that lingered lazily over the scene. 

The golf was not interesting. By the end of the 
fourth hole I had received three urgent messages to call 
Lord Beaverbrook and my office. I gave up the game 
and went to my car, musing on the absurdity of things. 
For months I had suffered from a slice and yet that 
morning, with the world collapsing, I had at last hit the 
ball long and straight. 

Lord Beaverbrook was at his town house overlooking 
the park. There were some people with him in his 
study, so, excusing himself, he took me into the adjoining 
room and closed the door. I saw by his twitching lips 
that he was suffering from intense emotion, but his voice 
was perfectly calm. 

“ It’s come at last,” he said. “ The public does not 
know it yet and I am telling it to you in strict confidence. 
We have been driven off the gold standard.” 

He was obviously suffering from repressed emotion. 
Had he lost his fortune ? Had he been caught out in 
the game of international financiers who had been 
playing with the currencies — the very life blood of the 
nations — as gamblers play with counters at the tables ? 

That could not be the cause. Beaverbrook was a 
gambler in destinies, not in currencies. He would fight 
to the extreme limit of the rules against a private adversary, 
but it was not in the man’s character to profit from the 
troubles of his country . 

While I was still wondering, there came a long- 
distance call from New York for him which supplied 
the answer to the riddle. 
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In a voice which would have carried a considerable 
part of the distance without the aid of the telephone, 
Beaverbrook cursed by bell and candle every American, 
French, Dutch and Levantine financier who had con- 
spired against England. The fellow on the other end 
must have been saying something since he had put in 
the call, but Beaverbrook’s torrent remained unstemmed. 
When it was over he put the receiver down with a growl 
and shook his head at me as if he had more than a notion 
to take me on next. 

“ Is this a real crash ? ” I asked. 

He squared his shoulders and thrust both his hands 
out like an evangelist pleading for sinners to come to the 
Penitent Bench. 

“ I fought against our return to the gold standard 
in 1924,” he said “ until I was black in the face. Churchill 
said it was a stunt, and Baldwin thought I was trying to 
ruin him. They were wrong. I was trying to stop them 
from ruining the country. God knows my prophecies 
have been proved to the hilt. Why didn’t they abandon 
it when they saw it was no good ? Why didn’t the Social- 
ists give it up, when they saw things going to the dogs ? 
Instead they hung on, hung on.” 

He shook his fists at the ceiling, and then glared out of 
the window. 

“ Now,” he said, “ we are knocked off the gold standard 
by a bunch of foreigners. . . .” He stood silent for a 
moment and I saw by the trembling of his lips that he 
was making a supreme effort to control himself. “ To- 
morrow,” he cried, “ this proud nation must admit 
defeat at the hands of the bankers of New York and Paris. 
If may be a crash or a panic or anything because we have 
let events control us instead of our controlling them. The 
foreigners have won.” 

There were tears of anger and outraged pride in his 
eyes, and I admit that my heart went out to him as it 
had not done for a long time. This man of visions and 
prejudices, of genius and generosity and impossibilities, 
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of warm friendships and cold hatreds had one unchanging 
passionate love — his country. 

A messenger came in. It was an official communi- 
cation for me from Downing Street. I read it and passed 
it over to Beaverbrook. 

“ The Prime Minister wants to see me at seven o’clock,” 
I said. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Beaverbrook. “ It will be a general 
conference of Editors.” 

It was a typical specimen of what the staff called 
“ Max-Bax ” dialogue. While I naturally suspected that 
the P.M. did not want to see me alone, it was the way 
of the Beaver to reduce things always to their lowest 
denominator. 

The ensuing hours were not easy at the office. My 
colleagues were busy preparing the Express without any 
knowledge of the staggering story that would have to be 
told next morning, and I was not at liberty to divulge the 
information given to me at Stornoway House. All I could 
do was to tell them I was going to Downing Street at 
seven o’clock and to keep the front page open for a big 
pronouncement. 

To clear my mind, I walked from my office to West- 
minster, and once more the incongruity of the church 
bells and the first queues of cinema goers seemed a sardonic 
commentary on the political melodrama. Looking at 
the throngs of people I had an odd feeling of detachment, 
like a man from Mars who possessed a secret unknown to 
them. 

As Beaverbrook had foreseen, it was a conference of 
Editors which MacDonald had summoned. At -first 
we were told that the meeting would be held in an 
Admiralty room, but that plan was changed as Philip 
Snowden could only move with difficulty. So we were 
received in the Cabinet room. 

MacDonald, Baldwin, Sir Herbert Samuel and Snow- 
den, the pillars of the first emergency National Govern- 
ment, sat at one side of the table. Behind them ticked 
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the same clock that had kept the march of time while the 
Cabinet had waited for the expiration of the ultimatum 
to Germany in 1914. And now, eighteen years later, the 
clock was measuring again the minutes before the storm. 

I looked with understandable curiosity at the National 
quartette. What of Ramsay MacDonald ? I had seen 
him at Downing Street three weeks before when, as head 
of the Labour Government, he had talked petulantly and 
unguardedly. He had given the impression of a man who 
had let himself get out of hand and was on the verge of 
a nervous breakdown. 

Now he was calm and strong. There was none of that 
compromise between words and their meaning which has 
marred so many of his speeches. His moment had come 
and he had risen to meet his destiny. 

Baldwin fingered his unlit pipe and licked his lips 
with that curious mannerism that belies the unexcitement 
of his voice. Snowden squatted like a little heathen 
god and Samuel’s inexpressive Oriental face seemed 
darker than usual. 

In ordinary conversational tones the Prime Minister 
welcomed us and regretted that it was only times of 
crisis that brought the Government and the newspapers 
in personal contact. 

" I have asked you to come here,” he said, “ because 
the Government of this country passes momentarily 
to-morrow into your hands. According to how you 
represent the news I shall give you so we shall see financial 
panic, or food riots and all that kind of thing, or else there 
will be .calm, confidence and even a feeling that better 
times lie ahead. We have no power over you— or at 
any rate we do not propose to exercise any power. The 
patriotism of the Press cannot be questioned, and so it 
is with complete confidence that we meet you at this 
table in the interests of the Nation which we all serve.” 

There have been more flowery openings but none that 
I can remember more quietly impressive. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the lad from Scotland, the journalist, the 
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{ pacifist, the dreamer, the sentimentalist, the lover of 
iterature and the journeyman politician had found him- 
self as Lincoln had done when the challenge came from 
Fort Sumter. 

In a few words he told us how the run on sterling had 
become so drastic that on Friday afternoon the Bank of 
England had urged the suspension of the gold standard. 
The Government had asked for one more day to see if 
the lunatic world of international finance would not 
come to its senses. Once more England had thrown her 
millions of money into the scales, but before noon on 
Saturday the game was up. The Bank had been forced 
to suspend gold payments. 

“ By doing so,” said the Premier, “ the Bank has 
incurred liability. Therefore, to-morrow in the Commons 
I shall introduce a Bill of indemnity. It will be rushed 
through its various stages, will reach the Lords by six 
o’clock; and will receive the Royal Assent immediately.” 

One of the Editors spoke. He asked if the Prime 
Minister anticipated any obstruction to the Bill. 

“ I will brook no obstruction,” said MacDonald, and 
for a second his eyes flashed with the light of battle. 
The Scottish lad had travelled a long way. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” he went on, “ I must ask you to 
reveal this news to no one until midnight. It is essential 
that the facts should not reach the foreign capitals till 
then. This must be kept a secret until twelve o’clock.” 

So far the drama had been quiet and intense. Now it 
was to develop almost into burlesque. One after the 
other the various Editors put their peculiar difficulties 
forward. 

“ I supply a tape service to the Clubs. Do you not 
want the news to go out on our service ? ” 

“ I represent a group of provincial papers, some of 
which go to Press before midnight. Are those Editions 
to go without the news ? ” 

“ We send a cabled service to Australia. Unless we 
can telegraph by eleven o’clock it will be too late.” 
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Someone asked what time it was in Australia. There 
seemed an element of doubt as to whether it was 
yesterday or to-morrow there. 

“ Our Editions for Scotland and Ireland go to Press 
early. It will be a serious thing if we cannot carry the 
only news that matters.” 

My solitary contribution to the discussion was to 
suggest m uzzlin g the B.B.C. in case they had the news 
from any source. A secretary left the room to telephone 
the instructions. 

MacDonald smiled wearily. 

“ It is all very complicated,” he said. “ Perhaps, 
Mr. Baldwin, you might care to say something.” 

Dear old Stanley was true to form. He said that this 
was a time when everyone should play the game. 

Snowden and Samuel had nothing to add to the 
discussion. 

“ Then, gentlemen,” said the Premier, and suddenly 
the burlesque ended, “ since I cannot legislate for each 
newspaper individually, I must ask you to be patient 
with me and keep this news to yourselves until midnight. 
I know that you will approach your great tasks this night 
with true statesmanship.” 

Outside No. io the usual London miracle had hap- 
pened. It was empty when we arrived. It was full of 
people when we emerged. That most psychic of all 
mobs, the London crowd, had sensed that something 
was up. In the forefront was my cook, whose recogni- 
tion of her employer was gratifying but too voluble. 

I went to the office and told my senior colleagues that 
I would give them a complete front-page story and leading 
article at midnight, but that I could not tell them the 
subject. I then arranged to go along to Stornoway 
House and discuss policy with Beaverbrook. Just as 
I was leaving my telephone rang. It was our Berlin 
correspondent who said that the Germans were sta gg ered 
by the news that England had gone off the gold standard. 
Immediately on top of that came our New York office 
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asking what we wanted from America on the news that 
had just come through. 

Thirty minutes before we had been sworn to secrecy. 
Now the world had the news. Who had talked ? Practic- 
ally no one. It was far more likely that two or three 
junior reporters on rival papers had probably told each 
other of the activities of their particular “ old man." 
The foreign correspondents would thus hear of the 
Downing Street conference. Some perfectly honourable 
Editor, when asked what the news was, had perhaps 
answered that he could reveal nothing until midnight. 
The foreign correspondents would argue that since the 
one great piece of news was England’s struggle to remain 
on the gold standard this conference must be in connec- 
tion with that matter and, further, since remaining on the 
gold standard was not news, the abandonment must be 
the midnight announcement. The reporter who could 
not find the truth after that should take up gardening 
notes. 

Next morning we announced to the public that 
Britain’s liberation from the Cross of Gold had been 
achieved. Now the compass was set for smoother waters. 
“ No longer,” thundered the British Press, “ is the pound 
backed by a metal but by the character and resources of 
the British people.” 

Next day the Englishman backed his fancy for the 
2.30, bought and sold his merchandise and never gave 
the matter a further thought. Through the foresight of 
MacDonald the Press had been given time to prepare 
their case and they had brought the nation through a 
financial revolution which carried evil germs in its blood 
stream. 

I have told this story of that fateful Sunday for two 
reasons. First, because it was the climax of Ramsay 
MacDonald’s career, when all that was cheap fell away 
from him and he rose to heights which only come to men 
of greatness. 

And, since after all this is my own story, I have told 
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it because that night marks the climax of my own journal- 
istic career, a strange and even sensational career. Two 
years later I was to hand in my resignation as Editor-in- 
Chief of the Daily Express which had then achieved the 
biggest circulation of any daily newspaper in the world. 

1 have chosen to call my story Strange Street , and per- 
haps as it unfolds itself there may be those who will 
agree that the title is not inaptly chosen. 



CHAPTER II 

OVERTURE AND BEGINNERS 


F ORTY years before the political events of the 
last chapter — or to be precise — on January 8th, 
1891, I was bom in Toronto, Canada, being the 
third child of James Bennett Baxter and Meribah 
Elizabeth Lawson. My mother dedicated me to the 
service of the Church. 

My father was the eldest son of John Baxter, alderman 
and police magistrate of the fair city of Toronto. 
The alderman had come to Canada as a child from 
Yorkshire where his father had been a chorister in 
York Minster. 


I have never enquired beyond that point, but family 
rumour had it that the Baxters had migrated from Scot- 
land at some previous period under the general policy 
iof a Scot being ready to do anything for his country 
: except to live in it. 

My mother was one of a large and intense family who 
came down from a German officer named Ault who fought 
with the British forces against George Washington, and 


at the end of that struggle had crossed to Canada in 
order to continue living under the British flag. A cynic 
might say that he did so merely in order to continue 
living. I prefer to believe that he was actuated by 
patriotism and a possible vision of Empire Free Trade. 

My father was a tall man, well filled, a perfect Niagara 
of philosophy, a lover of good conversation and as kindly 
as he was humorous. He loved to talk. On Sundays he 
played the organ and led the choir in Queen Street 
Methodist Church. During the week, but it was not 


lethodist Church. 
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really a part of him at all, he worked for a manu- 
facturer of wall paper. His income was sufficient but 
not large. He owned several houses but never insisted 
upon the rent if the tenants were in difficulties. 

The tenants were almost invariably in difficulties. 

The choir was his chief love. My mother was the 
soprano soloist and, even allowing for the illusions of 
childhood, I know her voice to have been one of out- 
standing beauty. It only had to be announced that she 
was to sing a solo for the large church to be crowded. 

I used to sit in church with my brother and sister every 
Sunday morning plagued with the restlessness of child- 
hood, but I can recall eyen now the spell she cast upon 
us with the opening notes of “ I know my Redeemer 
liveth.” 

Religion and music were the deepest influences in her 
nature and they culminated in Handel’s immortal 
declaration of faith. 

In those days, the Church was the centre of every 
activity. Each night of the week it blazed with temporal 
or spiritual activities. Methodism was at its zenith and 
all the best people were Methodists. 

Revivalists came and went like touring theatrical 
companies. Their purpose was to save us from eternal 
torment in the flames of Hell. A man would stand up 
and declare that he had rolled about in his shop for a 
day and a night in an agony of body and soul, but at last 
salvation had come to him and he had been converted. 

His competitor would tell how he had rolled for a day 
and two nights, and child as I was, I could not help 
but notice a slight lack of enthusiasm in the first narrator^ 
“ Halleluiah, Brother.” 

I do not mean to ridicule it because I do not under- 
stand it. I allowed myself to be saved by every visiting 
evangelist and as a human statistic I must have played no 
inconsiderate part in the conversion records of those 
times. Perhaps in the process some of the dross was 
expelled. I do not know. 
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So the first wondering years of my life were spent in an 
atmosphere of religion, music and philosophy. My 
mother played the piano quite beautifully and I can 
remember now how pleasant it was to crawl beneath the 
keyboard and listen to the sweet thunder of her harmony. 

When I was still a child mother read me Hamlet and 
David Copperfield. I could not understand what was 
worrying young Hamlet, but I liked the sound of mother’s 
voice, and I may even have begun to realise then that there 
is music in language as rich as in the finest symphonies. 

I suffered over the sorrows of young David Copper- 
field, and was thrilled by his fight with the butcher boy 
which seemed to me to be the climax of the book. It 
was a great shock to read the book in later years and to 
find that the miserable Dickens had only given one 
sentence to it at the end of a chapter. 

My father read Pickwick Papers once a year until his 
death and he delighted in reading it aloud to the whole 
family circle. Somewhere in the process I believe the 
appreciation of humour was born to me. 

My brother, who was four years older than I, was a 
complete romantic. He loved England and everything 
English, although he had never seen it and was doomed 
never to see it. He would drag me down to the public 
library and stand up against the files and read Punch 
with gurgles of pleasure. As I was too young to see the 
magazine I merely waited in patient wonder. There are 
moments even now when the wonder persists. Perhaps 
I make the mistake of not standing when I read my 
Punch. 

There was one book of books for my brother and me — 
The White Company. We knew it by heart and because 
of it lived an imaginary existence for months on end. 

He was the Earl of Dudley and I was the Comte de 
Bceuf (pronounced Boof). Our house was a castle in a 
state of constant siege, but our men-at-arms were proof 
against their knavish tricks. At times we would sally 
forth with all our troops, which were represented by our 
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dog Spot. The grocer thought we had merely come for 
a pound of cheese. Little did he know, the catif cur, 
that he was handing us over the keys of his blood-stained 
castle 1 

At night, in bed, we would talk of our men-at-arms, 
as parents talk of their children, and plan the sorties of 
to-morrow. 

Then one night my brother was strangely silent. In 
vain I lured him with talks of strategy and onslaughts. 
At last he turned to me and said : “lam too old for this 
kind of thing any longer.” 

And although, like all my generation, I was to live to 
see the slaughter of friends and the severing of companion- 
ships, I never shed tears that were wrung so cruelly from 
the heart as on that night long, long ago in Toronto. 

Life, though, went on. 

My period of grief was cut short by the intrusion of 
a real and holy warfare which had broken out by our very 
door. It happened that we lived in St. Patrick Street, 
a cross avenue which led to St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Church and St. Patrick’s Boys’ School. 

We, who were zealous Protestants, considered it our 
duty to waylay these “ Dogans ” and “ Micks ” and beat 
their wicked and superstitious religion out of them. 
Perhaps if we had been older we might have recalled that 
the Holy Inquisition was operated in something of the 
same spirit. 

Our street fighting grew particularly vindictive towards 
July the 1 2th, the day when all true Orangemen and 
Conservatives paraded behind King William on a white 
horse (until he grew too stout my grandfather was the 
popular choice for the honour) ana celebrated the Battle 
of the Boyne. In those days the saloons were open day 
and night, and I regret to say that the 12th used to end 
in a drunken frenzy for a large number of the faithful. 
Failing to discover any Papists they would end the day 
by challenging on a point of belief and breaking a bottle 
over each other’s heads. 
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It all seems a distant, isolated existence, but history 
was reminding us that we were not forgotten. 

The local armouries was near St. Patrick’s Church and 
the militia used to walk past our house to attend drill. 
Suddenly there was a talk of war. A desperate and 
bloody people called “ Boors ” were threatening the very 
existence of Great Britain. 

The militia at once became supermen in our childish 
eyes. We ran beside them asking when they were going 
to fight the “ Boors.” My brother and I planned to 
enlist as buglers. 

Eventually the war came. We burned the effigy of 
Kruger in the streets. We rejoiced at the news that these 
villains were being slaughtered by the army of Right and 
Justice. A Canadian Mounted Contingent was enlisted 
at Toronto. My cousin Jack was a trooper, and how my 
brother and I cheered him as he rode past in all his glory. 
Splendid heroes to waste upon these miserable but 
terrifying “ Boors.” 

So in time Queen Victoria died and my mother wept. 
We all wept. Our great and virtuous Queen was dead. 
We did not know that an epoch had also died. 

And a little later, having developed an alto voice, 
I was taken to the fashionable Sherboume Street Method- 
ist Church and was there engaged as a boy soloist at 
five shillings a week. 

I suppose King Edward must have ascended the throne, 
but that event is completely blurred by the high lights of 
the Boer War, the death of Victoria and the appointment 
to the choir. 



CHAPTER III 


TREMBLING NOTES 

S HERBOURNE STREET Methodist Church was 
a noble pile with plush individual seats like a 
theatre, and a large mixed choir dressed in dark 
cassocks. We had our share of wealth and on Easter 
Sunday the display of millinery was a fair rival to the 
Royal Enclosure at Ascot. 

It was the custom of the Church to send a call to 
the best preachers available, which resulted in more 
than one eminent Divine coming from England to fill 
thepulpit for the usual term of four years. 

The organist was an erratic but musicianly showman 
named Blakeley — Professor Blakeley. In those days the 
term Professor was a popular term which was by no 
means confined to academic circles. Phrenologists, 
music teachers and gymnasium instructors were all 
professors. 

There was one other boy beside myself, a little chap 
named Clarence Glass, with a face and a soprano voice 
like a seraph. He sat in the front of the choir to the right 
of the Professor and I sat on the left. 

I loved the atmosphere of it all and especially while we 
were rehearsing in the empty church when the stained 
windows gave a mystic benediction to the place. Pro- 
fessor Blakeley decided that my debut as a soloist would 
be in a simple duet with young Glass called “ O Morning 
Glory.” He rehearsed it over and over again, but every 
Sunday morning when the time approached for its 
rendition I was seized with a terror that dried my mouth 
and set my limbs trembling uncontrollably. Blakeley would 

2 5 
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watch me out of the comer of his eye and then signal 
“ Nothing -doing ” to my vast relief. One Sunday, 
however, after signalling the all clear he abruptly began 
the introduction to the duet, and a moment later we 
were into it. The congregation assumed fantastic shapes, 
my knees knocked and my voice had a tremolo that was 
almost a trill. It was my baptism of fire, and I am afraid 
the last time I was ever to reel frightened in the face of 
an audience. 

But the Professor’s astute mind was working. After 
one or two experiments he added another boy soloist 
named Jack Gooch and formed the Blakeley Boy Trio. 
To my excitement I came across an advertisement in the 
newspaper to the effect that 

Professor Blakeley 
and his Boys 

are open for engagements for 
organ recitals and sacred concerts. 

The first of these engagements was at Guelph, some 
sixty odd miles from Toronto. We stayed with a well- 
to-do member of the congregation, and I began my 
heavy task of “ making conversation ” since the Professor 
was extremely moody and my associates were not triers. 
It was heavy going. 

The Professor’s tour de force was an organ improvisa- 
tion called “ The Storm.” With the aid of an accomplice 
who turned the lights off and on in the organ loft, thus 
creating the illusion of lightning, and by pressing his 
hands flat on the low notes of the organ and using the 
swell pedal with magnificent abandon, thus creating 
thunder, he would have the local inhabitants gaping with 
wonder. 

My share of the swag was six dollars and expenses, 
although sometimes it reached ten and once fifteen. It 
was exciting to earn money. I liked it. I still like it. 

Our engagements were intermittent but I suppose 
averaged one a week. There were no movies with which 
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to compete — if there had been the Professor would have 
abandoned us at once for a metier which was made for 
him. There were ice hockey matches sometimes and 
when we were unfortunate enough to rim against one we 
knew that we should hear the same old chairman’s 
remarks which have come down since the cave men first 
formed a quorum to listen to a sonnet in stone : 

“ My friends it is unfortunate that a rival attraction 
has kept so many away to-night, but I am certain that 
we shall make up in appreciation what we lack in 
numbers.” 

Occasionally we bumped into a lantern-slide lecturer 
with his click-click and his upside down cow which was 
always coming on the screen just as he would announce : 
“ And now we come to a native village at the head of the 
river.” But we took him in our stride. 

We were not so successful in church bazaars held in 
the large tent. For one thing the Professor had no organ 
to play on and it gave the local urchins a chance to 
climb under the laps of the tent and imitate a cock 
crowing. It was not easy to sing “ The Lost Chord ” 
to an audience whose minds were wandering to the 
refreshments that were to follow and to the interpolation 
of cock crowing. 

Yet, unknown to myself, I was meeting and studying 
character. The variety of human nature is infinite and 
I was coming in contact with kindly, sincere people who 
had their dreams and their longings but never let their 
grip relax on reality. They came to listen to religious 
music as a release from the hard lives that pioneer life 
enforces. They were moved and they were grateful. 

And I, bom in the city, was seeing the pageant of 
nature in all the glory of the Canadian countryside. 
It needs no imaginative effort to feel the blazing summer 
sun on this page as I write, nor see the dust rising from 
parched mud roads. . . . Harvest and harvest moon 
when the stacks of hay stand like pyramids and the fields 
are close cropped like a German’s head . . . colder winds 
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and shortening days, the brief reprieve of Indian summer, 
then frost that plunges like a knife into the earth and 
sends the leaves blood red . . . smoking leaves and dull 
death all about until the snow comes like a shroud . . . 
sunshine on the frozen lakes, winter’s long, long sleep. 
. . . Then spring, the first glimpse of the green and the 
blood leaping in the pulses to meet it. 


As an extra attraction we used to take along a little 
chap (we called him “ the shrimp ”) who was one of 
Professor Blakeley’s organ pupils. His name was Ernest 
MacMillan, and much as we looked down upon him for 
his tender years we recognised that he had a musical gift 
that far outdistanced any of ours. 

He was a pawky youngster with no “ gift of the gab ” 
at all. His idea of recreation was to practise at the organ 
and to extemporise. Our idea, led by young Gooch, 
was to play football in the basement of the church with 
an old boxing glove. 

A few months ago I entertained a distinguished 
symphonic conductor and composer to supper at the 
Savoy. The guest in question looked a little like Mr. 
Pickwick, but so did his host, and was in good humour 
following a particularly successful conducting of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. He was Dr. Ernest 
MacMillan, head of the Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
and the justly famous conductor of the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

What of Professor Blakeley ? As was inevitable he 
found his way to Los Angeles where his innovations at 
the organ have made him as big a draw as the film stars. 

What of Clarence Glass with his cherubim face ? 
I do not know. 

What of Jack Gooch the irrepressible ? They found 
him dead beside his guns in France. 



CHAPTER IV 

FAREWELL TO SCHOOL 

A T fifteen years of age I was faced with the first 
momentous decision of my life. I was due to 
write my matriculation examinations for the 
University with the intention of ultimately becoming a 
lawyer. My father was very keen that I should take up 
the law, but I could only see years of study ahead and 
then the long struggle for a place at the overcrowded 
Canadian bar. 

Not only did I detest being a burden to my parents, 
but I was tired of school. Life seemed more interesting 
than books. There was money to be made in the world, 
and excitement to be had, and perhaps some real achieve- 
ment. 

In the previous summer holidays I had secured a job 
as office boy in the legal firm of Gordon & Fowler. 
I copied all the letters, not perhaps with a hand so 
free as Sir Joseph Porter’s, but by a pressing device 
which reproduced the letter with the assistance of a 
damp rag. I am afraid that many letters were equally 
unintelligible in both original and duplicate after my 
efforts. 

Most of our work was collecting debts, and I got to 
know the threatening phraseology of the business as well as 
did my principals. I was telling our cook about this 
one evening when she said : “ Well, why don’t you collect 
the five dollars Joe Smith owes me. If you do you can have 
half.” 

I wrote a particularly threatening letter to Mr. Smith 
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on the firm’s notepaper and underlined the request that 
he should remit at once to “ our Mr. Baxter.” 

A few days later at the enquiry wicket a huge fellow 
lumbered up and asked to see Mr. Baxter. I nearly 
fainted but, gathering my wits together, went to look for 
the gentleman. 

“ Mr. Baxter is not in,” I said meekly. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Smith, “ give him that letter back 
and tell him you can’t get blood out of a stone.” 

With trembling knees I assured him that he would 
not be bothered again. And he was not. There and 
then I decided to give up the law. 

Now for the matriculation exams. Supposing I failed ? 
My father might make me write them again. Supposing 
I passed them ? Seven years study and then the process 
of getting blood from stones. I decided to play safe and 
not write them at all. 

My father was more angry than I had ever seen him, 
but my mother proved a good ally. At last it was agreed 
that since I wanted to conquer the world I had better 
set about it. 

So ended my school days, a period which marks and 
even brands for life a man in England, but means com- 
paratively little in Canada. Fools find their paths made 
easier in England because of the old school tie. Wise 
men are often turned from their course because as little 
boys they ate their porridge at some lesser school. 
Cabinets have been formed on the basis of the old Cricket 
Eleven. Men of high achievement pitifully disguise their 
lowly schooling in Who's Who with the term “ Privately 
Educated.” 

Education in Canada was no better than any place else 
but it was democratic. We went to the State-controlled 
school in our district, and we sat in class with the 
boys and girls who lived near us. Education cost 
practically nothing. Like most education it was not 
worth a great deal more, but at least it did not ruin our 
parents. 
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Co-education still puzzles me. Certainly I spent 
most of the last six months of school gazing moonily 
at the dark curls of Shirley — and the lovely neck of 
Helen. It played the dickens with our studies but it 
made us normally and stimulatingly conscious of the other 
sex. Many well-bred and even clean-limbed Englishmen 
continue throughout life to believe that women do not 
exist except as mothers and servants. It is the training 
of their school days and, like the old school tie, it 


persists. 

So I put my books upon the shelf and turned to the 
business of conquering the world. The world proved 
disappointingly indifferent. In vain I answered columns 
of “ Want Ads ” for bright youths, even when it 


was specified that they would be half behind the 
counter and half in front. Whether it was my hand- 
writing or whether there had been an overproduction of 
bright youths I do not know. 

Days went by with never a reply. 

Then came a post card. It was from the well-known 
stockbroking firm “ Brouse Mitchell & Company.” I 
secured the job of assistant office boy at three dollars 


at week. As this was the same salary which had been 
paid by the law firm I comforted myself with the reflection 
that I was holding my own. 

My story there was brief. Part of the junior office 
boy’s routine was to chalk up tape prices of shares on a 
huge blackboard so that waiting clients could study the 
vicissitudes of their fortunes. One day I must have placed 
my thumb over the first quotation because each entry was 
just one column wrong. Clients gasped, cursed, cheered 
or were dumb with incredulity. 


It was grand fun and a great improvement on the dull 
hours that preceded it. Then one of the partners came 
in, snatched the tape away and fired me forthwith. In 


later years he was to prove a most warm-hearted sup- 
porter of all my actions, but at that particular moment 
warmth was not of the heart. 
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Sadly I left and made my way to the Canada Central 
Loan & Savings Corporation to apply for a job. The 
employment official there asked the reason for my leaving 
the Brokers’ firm. I answered that I did not like the 
work. He said the work in his office would be precisely 
the same but promised to place my name on the list 
and write me when a suitable vacancy occurred. The 
letter has never arrived. 

So I walked the weary streets home. Can a boy of 
fifteen know discouragement ? Is he not a young pup 
without sense or sensibility, a piece of driftwood on an 
overcrowded economic sea ? Life can hurt cruelly at 
fifteen. One has not learned the art of self-defence at 
that age nor acquired a philosophy to soothe the wounds 
where the whip has cut. 

Fortunately, my parents were sympathetic and dis- 
cussed my case with kindly understanding. My father 
made a half-hearted suggestion about going back to 
school, but I imagine that the serious illness of both my 
elder brother and sister made him glad to be relieved of 
the costs of a university education. 

After a prolonged discussion my mother took charge of 
the situation as was her invariable custom. 

“ Jim,” she said, “ this boy of ours is what he is because 
of you and me. We have never cared about money 
or material things, so why do you suppose that our 
son should be any use in a broker’s firm ? He is 
musical. His talent is not unusual, he is no genius 
(she had an almost Beaverbrookian gift for coming to 
the essentials), but he is definitely musical. Therefore 
put him in the music business. Go and see Albert 
Nordheimer and ask if he will take the boy into his 
piano firm.” 

“ It can’t be done,” said my father. 

The following Monday I reported to the Nordheimer 
Piano and Music Company and began a career which 
was only to terminate with the war. 

I interviewed Mr. Albert Nordheimer. He was a 
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small but handsome man and exquisitely refined both 
in appearance and utterance. As Consul-General for 
Holland and a member of one of the seven ruling families 
of Toronto he knew his own importance, but did not 
let that knowledge harden his heart nor lessen his 
abundant charm. 

“ Young Baxter,” he said, “ I shall take you on 
because of my affection for your father. I under- 
stand you have been a singer. That is a bad 
experience. Applause is a deadly drug — it lightens the 
head until pouf ! (he blew an imaginary soap bubble 
off the palm of his hand) you become lighter than 
air. However, I shall give you a job in the small goods 
department.” 

‘ At what salary,” I faltered. 

“ Three dollars a week,” he answered. I was still 
holding my own. 

There is nothing quite like the atmosphere of a 
piano and music warerooms. The pianos stand about 
with their polished surfaces like aristocrats waiting for 
the tumbril to take them away. In the distance there is 
the never-ending motif of the tuner with his insistent 
repetition of one note as though searching for the ultimate 
truth. In the foreground is the sheet-music department 
where salesmen stand in patient bewilderment while 
vagrant customers lean across the counter and say : 
“ I want a song about the moon or the stars, I forget 
which, and it goes like this . . .” 

One floor of our rambling building, that stretched 
interminably from one street to another, was devoted to 
studios. “ Going in for Grand Opera ” had become a 
Toronto pastime, and all day long one could hear the 
distant agony of embryonic Tamagnos and Melbas 
hurling themselves at one High C after another only to 
be drowned in the surf of disillusionment. 

Occasionally from the third floor a particularly loud 
needle would waft a piercing yet golden note from a 
gramophone record by a new tenor named Caruso. As 
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if in mild reproach there would come the pleasant chords 
of “ The Rosary ” with which our senior salesman tried 
to wed the piano and the purchaser. 

As distinct an atmosphere as the restless feet and the 
far-away roar of the machinery in a newspaper office. 
Gentler, more human, remote. 

My first task in the small goods department was to 
wrap up a bass violin for delivery. I did my best. Twice 
I nearly put my knee through its belly and in the end had 
used enough rope to hauser an ocean liner. One by one 
the staff came to see it and to roar with laughter. I was 
deeply humiliated, but whoever heard of that musical 
monster, a bass violin being wrapped up for delivery ? 
I had always thought that a man either had a bass violin 
or had not. 

We sold a large number of violins and gramophones 
and flutes. I used to deliver the gramophones which 
created a pleasant break in the day. We had one old 
German flute repairer, flutes being apparently the most 
vulnerable of musical instruments, and he used to tell 
me about some place called Bavaria where the beer was 
wonderful and the mountains went to your head. Like 
so many romanticists he was rather an untidy feeder, 
but his talk of strange places would always lure me from 
my duties. 

After the end of a month, Mr. Nordheimer transferred 
me to the counting house as office boy. My salary for 
the new job was three dollars a week. 

My duties were simple, to copy and post outgoing 
correspondence and to file letters which had been dealt 
with. The remainder of my time was spent in trying to 
collect accounts for tuning, sheet music and gramophone 
records. The latter section of my duties took me into 
many of the finest houses in Toronto, for I speedily 
found that bad debts and good surroundings go together. 
In recent years when I have been entertained most 
generously in many of these same sumptuous houses, 
I have had an almost irresistible desire to enquire if they 
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had ever paid the accounts which I had tried so diligently 
and unsuccessfully to collect. 

Unfortunately the counting house adjoined the gramo- 
phone department, and as I tried to fit letter to envelope 
the glories of the operas, sung by Caruso, Scotti, Farrar, 
Homer and all the operatic firmament of those days 
swept over me like a torrent. My hand worked without 
direction but my soul was headed for the stars. 

Our Vancouver manager, who had received the letters 
intended for our branch three thousand miles away 
in New Brunswick wrote : 

“ Why do you employ cheap Chinese labour in your 
office ? ” 

On another occasion two of the staff came to look up 
a letter from a man named Browning. 

“ We’ll start with Z and work backwards,” said the 
senior. “ It is the best way with Baxter’s filing and it 
saves time.” 

At the end of a year the head of the office wrote a 
memo to Mr. Nordheimer suggesting that I should be 
fired. Mr. Nordheimer sent for me. 

“ What is the matter with you ? ” he asked. “ You are 
a fool to begin to associate failure with your name. 
Young as you are failure is a garment that once donned 
is hard to remove. What is wrong ? Tell me ! ” 

With trembling lips, and eyes too blurred to see very 
clearly I poured out my heart to him. I said it was 
absurd to use me as an office boy. I had ideas, grand 
ideas, real ideas. If given a chance I could make a success 
of myself and of the whole business. Any boy could file 
letters but I could write them better than anybody else ! 
Theirs was the failure, not mine, in keeping me on silly 
footling tasks. 

So the outburst went on and on to its end. I suppose 
there must have been a touch of heroism to soften 
the absurdity of it all, for when I was finished Mr. 
Nordheimer placed his hand on my shoulder and 
said : 
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“ You can join me as my personal assistant and I will 
raise your salary to ten dollars a week.” 

The first bridge had given way. And since we grow 
old by moments and not by years, somewhere in that 
scene I had ceased to be a boy. 



CHAPTER V 


PIANOS FOR SALE 

N OW I was to feel the pace of life. Months sped 
by as days had done before. The plea I had 
made was justified. I mastered my new duties 
and added to them all the time. At the end of a year my 
salary had been doubled and the first sweet tingling of 
success was finding its way into my veins. 

Three years went by when Mr. Nordheimer confronted 
me once more. 

“ It is one thing to swim when there is a rope attached 
to you,” he said. “ It is another matter to swim com- 
pletely alone. You must move on. I want you to go out 
on the road and sell pianos. Selling is the greatest 
training in the world, and you will learn more about 
yourself and people in a year than you would in a lifetime 
by staying inside. Now where do you want to go ? ” 

The prospect disturbed me but I tried not to show it. 
“ I think I could sell pianos in Cobalt.” 

“ Why Cobalt ? ” 

“ Well, there’s a mining rush on there and where 
money comes quickly it goes quickly. I would like to 
catch some of it going.” 

It was the dead of winter and my mother, always the 
inspiring partner of my adventures, purchased under- 
clothing for me of a thickness previously only known to 
explorers. All that she knew about Cobalt was that it 
was due north some 500 miles and that winter was winter 
in that latitude. 

My only “ prospect ” in Cobalt was a Mrs. Schultz, 
apparently a grocer, who had written to us for a catalogue. 
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Armed with her letter I took the train and began the 
climb past lakes and trees of snow and cottages that 
blinked their red eyes at the passing train. 

Early next morning we left North Bay for the final 
run to the mining country that had excited the whole 
world. At last it appeared, hideous and magnificent, 
with rough buildings, thrown up overnight, sprawling 
like drunken men across the landscape, towering shafts 
driven into the rebellious earth, smoke nosing its way 
through the falling snowflakes, men in fur caps over their 
ears and their breath steaming in the wintry air. 

The Cobalt House was a large wooden hotel that served 
as first-class accommodation. I was given half a cubicle in 
which there were two tiny iron beds. The noise in the 
hotel was terrific. The rush was on and the adventurers 
of a continent were there, full-bearded, hard-eyed 
fellows who had struck lucky and were celebrating in 
laughter, drink and blasphemy. The others were there 
too, the failures. They had gambled and lost — not like 
the Monte Carlo pygmies with counters on a green table 
— but with hunger and heartache and defeat. There were 
promoters as well preparing the bait for the public, and 
confidence men content with quicker profits, and the 
harlots were beginning to arrive. All mining rushes 
are the same. 

Dazed by the roughness of it I was hopelessly lonely and 
depressed. I sat all day in a leather chair looking at the 
snow and listening to the clamour at the bar. I spoke to 
no one and no one spoke to me. The interminable day 
at last came to an end and I went to bed. To my relief 
the other occupant was not there and I was soon asleep. 
About midnight my fellow-lodger burst into the cubicle 
drunkenly brandishing a bottle of whiskey and a bottle 
of olives. His eyes were bloodshot and his beard was 
full of crumbs. Stretching himself on the bed and 
ignoring my presence he alternatively drank from the 
one bottle and swallowed olives from the other while he 
talked to himself of bastardy. 
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At last sleep claimed him. The bottles dropped to the 
floor and his snores were like nothing animal or human. 

Early in the day I took up my watch in the hotel 
rotunda. A fresh snowfall had eliminated footmarks 
so that the camp seemed newly groomed. But nothing 
could lift me from the depression into which I had sunk. 
I decided to write to Mr. Nordheimer and resign. I 
would not even try to sell a piano, and I dreaded that 
someone might discover the nature of my occupation. 

The long day wore on and after dinner I resumed my 
last sentry, go before retiring to bed. A young fellow, 
little older than myself, came up to me. 

“ How are you getting on ? ” he said. 

My heart jumped but I managed to answer : “All right.” 

“ What are you selling ? ” he asked. 

My cheeks went scarlet. I told him I had come to see 
the country. 

“ I am selling Christmas cards,” he said with a grin. 
“ You know — working my way through ’Varsity. What 
are you selling ? ” 

“ Pianos.” 

“ Whose ? ” 

“ Nordheimer.” 

“ Sold any ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ You haven’t tried very hard, have you ? ” 

I shook my head. 

“ Any names to see ? ” 

I told him about Mrs. Schultz who had a grocery shop 
but at no particular address. 

“ Come on, we’ll find her,” he said. “ What’s your 
name. My name is Albright.” 

Like King Wenceslas and his page we went out into 
the snowy night. The exuberant humanity of my new 
friend had warmed my veins and it was good to talk again. 

Going past an improvised meat shop he pulled me in 
and shouted to the Greek proprietor to know if he was Mr. 
Schultz, and if not, where could Mrs. Schultz be found. 
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The Greek said he was not Mr. Schultz and knew not 
Mrs. Schultz. 

“ Do you want a piano ? ” asked Albright, while I 
made for the door. “ You need a piano.” 

“ I doarC play no piano,” said the Greek. 

“ Of course not,” said my friend. “ How could you 
when you haven’t got one ? How much could you pay 
for apiano worth four hundred dollars ? ” 

“ T’ree hundred an’ fifty,” said the Greek. 

“ That’s settled. Show him your catalogue, Baxter, 
and you, Pedro, show me your money.” 

The transaction was duly completed to the bewilder- 
ment of the Greek and myself, and we prepared to depart 
with 350 dollars in cash in my pockets. 

After this Marx Brothers’ episode, which must have 
represented the swiftest sale in the history of the music 
trade, we pursued our search for Mrs. Schultz. In the 
process we sold three more pianos, or rather Albright did. 

During the next ten days I sold some dozen instru- 
ments, Albright coming with me whenever he could get 
away. We never found Mrs. Schultz, but our bag was 
a record one among those from whom we enquired her 
whereabouts. His cheerfulness and courage were un- 
bounded and soon my morale was so restored that I shook 
my drunken room mate by the shoulder and told him to 
stop snoring. Once at a hockey game my feet were 
frozen and the faithful Albright rubbed them with snow 
and saved me days of pain. 

I said good-bye to him and never saw him again. 
I was too young to be grateful, and he was too young to 
have expected gratitude. 

It was fun to get on the overnight train from Cobalt 
to Toronto, to order a stupendous meal from the negro 
waiter and to know that my attache-case was bulging 
with money and orders. I am sorry for the man who has 
never sold anything. It is a great game and when your 
luck is in you ride a prancing steed. 

Mr. Nordheimer received me with modified rapture. 
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He pointed out that I had given credit to two or three 
very doubtful people who might default or run away with 
the pianos — prognostications which proved only too well 
founded — but I had no _ear for, gloomy comments. I 
wanted praise. I wanted recognition. That night I sat 
in our study with my father and gave him my advice on 
how the wallpaper business should be run. He smoked 
a benevolent pipe and spared me. 

Other trips followed and soon I was given control of 
all the territory north of Toronto. I quickly realised that 
an essential part of the art of success is to get other men 
to do as much of the work as possible so I engaged various 
local agents who administered the anaesthetic while I came 
along and performed the operation. Not all were success- 
ful but a large number survived. 

When selling to farmers we used to time our arrival for 
sunset, when the farmer would shortly be leaving his 
plough for his evening meal. We would walk beside his 
furrow, engaging him in genial conversation until the air 
would suddenly be punctured by a handbell and the 
universal cry : “ Pa ! Supper’s waiting.” 

Almost invariably the farmer, true to his traditional 
hospitality, would ask us to join him for the meal. In 
those pre-automobile days “ a city fellow ” was still 
something of an event, and so in the kitchen I would take 
my place with the farmer, his wife, the two daughters 
(there were always two), the sullen son and the hired man, 
and wade into the repast of cold beef, hot potatoes, 
pickles, apple pie and tea, always faithfully preceded by 
thanks to the Almighty. 

There was no talk of pianos, but, perhaps, after supper 
they would take me to that dark, unaired room called 
the parlour, decorated by chromos and photographs of 
relatives in stiff collars and flounced dresses. It was a 
room of gloom reserved for weddings and funerals, with 
a pedal organ against the wall. 

So to the sale of the piano, while each family revealed 
its secret — who was the head, whether the ruling passion 
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was parsimony or ostentation, whether parental pride 
counted, and if the girls were allies or not. Each sale was 
a new study in tactics, and if at times the salesman’s 
pressure was severe, think of the joy when the new piano 
arrived and the wheezy organ had retired for ever. 

They were good people and I sold them good pianos, 
and in the process I learned much about the most 
interesting thing in the world, human nature. 


And all this while the world was speeding up as if it 
could not reach quickly enough the precipice that was 
waiting at the end of the path. Electric trams had 
succeeded the horse-drawn ones, the two-wheel bicycle 
had come to bark our shins on the rough roads of progress, 
telephones had linked up far apart people who had 
nothing to say to each other, motor cars had appeared to 
terrorise the horses and to rob us of the use of our legs, 
a little English doctor named Crippen was journeying 
to Canada when a message travelled through the air to 
his ship, and from that moment his collar became a 
noose, but history had been made. 

Millionaires were multiplying in America and already 
it could be seen that the U.S.A. would never know 
depression again. Toronto had become a vast city with 
miles of such beautiful homes that no one to this day can 
account for the incomes necessary to support them. The 
curse of Scotland, in the form of golf, had reached us 
and wonderful clubs sprang up to lure the business man 
from his task. 

My voice had altered to a pleasing, but undistinguished 
tenor. I sang in one church after another as a paid 
soloist and performed in amateur opera. I fancied 
myself in love a dozen times and accumulated four 
hundred dollars in cash. 

Desiring to impress a certain young lady I decided to 
join the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, but found to my 
dismay that there was a waiting list for at least three years. 
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It was possible, however, to buy a life membership for 
four hundred dollars. It was the only money I had, the 
accumulation of my savings and the basis of a future 
competence. 

I bought the life membership. The girl married some 
other fellow. 

I wrote short plays and organised the Toronto Musical 
and Dramatic Society to perform them — loyally backed 
and financed by Mr. Nordheimer. I wrote innumerable 
short stories and sent them to every magazine in America. 
To the credit of the Post Office authorities, let it be 
recorded that not one manuscript was lost. Every one 
was returned safely. 

I was brought back to head office and made assistant 
sales manager at three thousand dollars a year. I wrote 
a full-length play and had it accepted by a New York 
management. A few days before production the manage- 
ment failed and my play, among other effects, was seized 
by the bailiffs. On reading the play the bailiffs returned 
it to me unconditionally. 

During the reciprocity Election of 191 1 1 drew a cartoon 
for the Mail and Empire, the principal Conservative organ 
of Toronto. It showed the Horse of Troy full of American 
business men being led in by Sir Wilfred Laurier as a 
gift horse to the Canadian garrison. The cartoon was 
accepted and published and I received a cheque for 
$2.50. How exciting to buy endless copies of the Mail 
and Empire and turning it over, page by page to find the 
cartoon always in the same place and carrying the 
signature of the cartoonist ! 

I drew three more and sent them to the Mail. They 
still have them. Perhaps they did not publish them 
because all the characters had their hands in their pockets 
— but I was not the first artist, nor the last, to be beaten v 
by the human hand. 

Undefeated, I wrote and illustrated an article on selling 
furniture (about which I knew nothing), for the Canadian 
Furniture Dealer and Undertaker. It was duly published 
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under the signature of Bax. After all, had not another 
young fellow succeeded with sketches by Boz ? 

I formed the Vesper Male Quartette and we duly 
mastered that curious literature of male quartette music, 
“ Po’ Little Lamb,” “ Where are the Boys of the Old 
Brigade ? ” and the exquisite humour of “ A Man Sat on 
a Tack.” No engagements materialised, but finally a 
society lioness came to me and suggested that we should 
sing “ O Heidelberg ” in a charity pageant, to be given 
in the huge Massey Hall. We agreed. Our quartette 
was to follow a solo by the young prince in a special 
Heidelberg setting. 

His solo was in the key of E flat. Our quartette was 
in B flat. The pianist was to play some resolving chords 
which would bring the key down to our level. For some 
reason he failed to do so, and in the immense, dark hush 
of that place we started exactly four notes too high. 
The effect must have been startling. Perhaps in a Turkish 
harem, or at the Oxford Union, it would have caused 
little surprise, but I regret to say that in Toronto it was 
engulfed in laughter. As second tenor I frequently 
touched high C, but the first tenor never came down from 
alt throughout the piece. 

The next day the Vesper Male Quartette disbanded 
and our weekly advertisement in the Sunday World was 
duly withdrawn. 

How long this life would have gone on, or to what 
avenue it might have led, no one can say. But unknown 
to me or to any of my generation, a young boy named 
Princip was stealing out at night in the little town of 
Serajevo and listening in secret cellars to the older men 
denouncing their tyrants, the Austrians. In the early 
hours of the morning he would retrace his steps and climb 
back through the window to his bed. 



CHAPTER VI 


MOTHERHOOD 

F AMILY life, by its very nature, must break up 
in the process of time, but the shattering of our 
family circle came so swiftly and so cruelly that 
I shall only mention it and pass on, lest by some false 
word I should despoil memories that go too deep or 
reawaken the resentment against fate that darkened my 
life at the time. 

When he was twenty- two my brother died. He had 
joined the carefully fostered aristocracy of bank clerks, 
where a young man, by being paid less than a living wage, 
automatically became a social figure. 

Two years later my sister Gertrude died. Her great- 
hearted fiancd watched with me through her last night as 
she rallied and then sank gently to sleep. 

Only a few months later my father almost seemed to 
lose the will to live. He went to Newfoundland on 
business, a sick man, and returned to die. It was the 
passing of the kindest and most honourable man I have 
ever known. 

It is enough to say that my mother took these blows 
with unbowed head and unbroken spirit. The wounds 
were in her heart and they were not for the world to see. 
Her love was great but it was not greater than her courage. 

We rearranged our lives, my mother, my two younger 
sisters and myself, and since life is vital and death is 
sterile, we sought for the answer to it all in the future 
and not in the past. 

A year later, as if the gods were determined to annihilate 
us, my pretty little sister, Alberta, developed a heavy 
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cold, and my mother took her and Grace to a small town 
in Muskoka, where the bracing northern air would do her 
good. One winter evening I received a telephone call 
and took the night train north — the same train which had 
carried me to Cobalt so long before. 

At two o’clock I walked through the snow-bound little 
town to the one house which showed a light. My mother 
opened the door and I did not need to ask. There was 
that in her eyes which should make a man humble for 
ever in the presence of a woman. 

I would willingly have not written any of this, but if a 
man is to tell his life story, how can he leave out events 
which must have influenced so deeply everything in him 
that was not trivial and unworthy ? 


We sold our house and moved, at my suggestion, to 
the northern part of Toronto, to a new district, where 
we took a new flat, newly decorated, and in which we 
installed new furniture. It was a wise step, and because 
of the tonic effect of the surroundings I have never lost 
my enthusiasm for new things fresh from the maker’s 
hands. 

Life had to go on. 

It was in March, 1914, that I first began to believe that 
I might eventually carve a career with my pen. Hitherto, 
in my attempts to write short stories, I had purchased 
innumerable magazines and simply imitated what was 
in the pages. This is what is known as writing for the 
“ peculiar requirements ” of the particular magazine. 

At last I wrote something to please myself and sent it 
to T. B. Costain, who had been appointed editor of 
MacLean’s, the one successful Canadian magazine at 
that time. 

Young Costain returned it. In a letter which was 
obviously sincere he said that the story was so good that 
it should be sent to the Atlantic Monthly of New York, 
and if that journal did not take it he would. 
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The Atlantic Monthly sent it back. Costain said the 
editor was a fool and paid me a first-rate price for 
the story. He had the first requisite of editorship, the 
ability to make up his own mind. It was no surprise to 
me when, later on, the giant Saturday Evening Post 
drafted him to Philadelphia as assistant editor at a large 
salary. 

It is one of life’s thrills to see your first story in print, 
with illustrations that bear no resemblance whatever to 
the author’s conception of his characters and, in my case, 
a “ blurb ” proclaiming the discovery of a new and gifted 
writer. I saw myself a successful Metropolitan novelist, 
sought out by one publisher after another yet never 
losing my affection for the place of my birth. Perhaps 
I would even create a Baxter scholarship for Canadian 
novelists and make an annual speech at the presentation. 
The lawns of the Yacht Club would be an excellent 
setting. The foolish Costain rejected my next story. 
I was sorry for him. Odd how fellows like that get jobs 
of importance ! 

About this time the Archduke of Austria was assassin- 
ated by young Princip. It made no impression on me at 
all, nor on any of my friends. We were of the New 
World, not the Old. Out west lay the prairies of oppor- 
tunity for those who liked to wrestle with the earth. Here 
in Toronto was scope enough for those who liked to look 
at life through an office or a factory window. As for the 
dreamer there was always New York, the sacred city of 
expression at a price. What were France, Germany, 
Italy, the Balkans ? Distant, fascinating, pantomime 
countries that sent us raw material to be pounded into 
good Canadian citizens. Rough luck on the Archduke, 
but then, the whole business of Archdukery was so 
ridiculous. 

So came the pleasant period of summer holidays. In 
company with four good fellows I left for a holiday, 
camping on an island in the Georgian Bay. The holiday 
was to embrace the last week in July and the first in August. 
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We hired a sailing-dinghy and, planting our flag on 
“ Modesty Island,” swam and fished and cooked and 
talked ana sailed into the moonlight and slept beneath 
the stars and knew that life was a pleasant thing. 

One day a passing steamer hailed us with the news 
that Britain had delivered an ultimatum to Germany. 
Already, the voice said, Russia and Germany were at 
war. 

That night we sat by a log fire on the Island, for a chill 
wind had come up, and talked to the early hours of the 
morning. When we were turning in, one of my compan- 
ions asked me if I would sing something, and in the eerie 
silence of that place with only the lapping of the little 
waves against the rocks, I sang a song of Bums, a song 
to his Mary and the waters of Sweet Afton. The stars 
were myriad and the night was strangely silent. 

We sailed away early next morning on a long detour 
to intercept the steamer. Coming alongside about noon, 
a newspaper was thrown to us. 

Great Britain was at war. 

One of our crowd read aloud to us. Once he pro- 
nounced “ Flying Corps ” as “ flying corpse,” and the 
relief of the joke sent us into roars of laughter. After 
that, we decided that the war would be over in a few 
days, and that the world would be better for it. So we 
put in at a summer hotel for a drink and a game of tennis. 
There we met a mutual friend who said he was going 
back that night to Toronto to enlist for service abroad. 

Our contempt for him was genuine and sincere. It 
was natural enough for anyone to want to appear a gallant 
fellow before such a pretty garden of girls, but this 
pretentiousness was too much. Nevertheless we decided 
to cut short our holiday and return to Toronto the next 
day. 

Thus did the war come to five young Canadians. 



CHAPTER VII 


DRUMS AND BRASS 

T ORONTO was in a state of paralysis. The 
Canadian was utterly unfamiliar with war, and 
he had no precedent upon which to base his 
judgment. Our piano establishment was like a mauso- 
leum. Hardly a customer crossed our threshold to buy a 
piano or to pay an account. 

A distant Nordheimer relative who was on our staff, 
Siegfried Hertz, and who had come from Germany a few 
years before, shrugged his shoulders when we told him 
the war would be over in a month. Albert Nordheimer 
stood on the gallery which ran around our music shop and 
looked into the distance like a sea captain who sees foul 
weather ahead. 

Think of the turmoil in such a mind ! Canada was the 
country of his birth, but his father was German. By 
intellect and personality his whole being was far more in 
tune with the old world than the new. He loved Germany 
almost as much as the late Lord Haldane, but his interest, 
his loyalty and his physical being were in the British 
Empire. And to complete the circle he had a handsome 
and distinguished son, Victor, who had been a regular 
soldier, but had been persuaded to resign his commission 
and come into business. On the outbreak of war he had 
at once rejoined his regiment, the Royal Canadian 
Dragoons, stationed in Toronto. 

Thus I found my employer standing by himself while 
his staff below looked at each other and talked in muffled 
tones. 

I went out into the streets and wondered at the change 
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which had come over them. Three #ars later I was to 
make my way through Arras when it was a complete 
city, save that no living soul was there. In some inex- 
plicable way, Toronto gave me the same effect, a city 
which in spite of its crowds had suddenly ceased to func- 
tion as a city. 

Unlike the gloom of Nordheimers, however, the streets 
were electric with excitement. The sublime insanity of 
war was beginning. The reign of passion was at hand, 
the reign of reason at an end. Legend now replaced fact 
and patriotism was to excuse all. 

Asquith was a great man (Hurrah !). Churchill was a 
big man (Hip, Hip, Hip !). Sir Edward Grey was a 
giant (Three cheers !). Lord Kitchener was the embodi- 
ment of the military genius of all time (“ It’s a long way 
to . . The Tsar was revealed as the Little Father 
of his people, great in his simplicity and yet a master of 
military tactics (Hats off to Russia !), only second in fact 
to our own gracious and noble George the Fifth (God 
save the King !). 

What was there to oppose this noble army of all the 
talents ? The Kaiser with his comic moustache, his 
shrivelled arm, his popinjay vanity and his music hall 
joke about “ Gott mit uns ” (All God’s Canadians got 
mittens). As for the German Crown Prince, he had 
completely lost his chin on August 4th, and was, as every- 
one knew, a degenerate lunatic who had to be guarded 
by keepers (Puir Willie !). There was also an old rooster 
named Von Kluck and an army that went into action 
doing the goose step. (Hoch, Hoch !) (Hie, Haec, Hoc !). 

Every edition of the newspapers fed the flames. The 
Russian steam roller had started (a great phrase that) 
and the Austrians (who were nicer people than the 
Germans) were being ground under like pebbles. The 
daily bag of Austrians was 500,000 killed and over a 
million prisoners. On good days this was doubled. 
Certainly in the first fortnight the Austrian casualties 
could not have been less than eight millions killed, and 
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twenty millions captured. No wonder that in 1918, they 
showed signs of exhaustion. 

Then there was Belgium. What a country ! One 
clever editor coined the phrase “ David and Goliath ”. 
The great German drive had been broken by the impreg- 
nable forts of Liege and Namur. The ground in front 
of the forts was a shambles, although the German casual- 
ties never reached the splendid total of the Austrians. 
Poor old Von Kluck ! Poor old Kaiser ! Beaten at the 
outset by wonderful little Belgians. When the Germans 
occupied Belgium a few hours later, no one paid much 
attention to it. 

I write all this now with the detachment of time, 
unlike Mr. Bernard Shaw, who saw it then with a brain 
that was ice-cold and a pulse that never quickened. To 
him the ants were merely out of control. So may the 
gods have looked down upon us. 

I believed everything I read as completely as the men 
who sent the despatches and the Editors who published 
them. I could never hear “ God save the King ” without 
my eyes being stung with tears, and so moved was I by 
the infamy of the Germans, that I sent a poem to Punch 
which began : 

“ Reeking with murder and rampant with lust 
Honour and chivalry trampled in dust : 

Gorged like a gluttonous, venomous beast : 

Damned by the Western world, scorned by the East : ” 

I forget the rest. At any rate Punch returned it with 
a rejection slip on which was written a kindly sentence 
initialled by Owen Seaman, the Editor. I gathered that 
he appreciated the sentiment, but regretted the style. 
Perhaps there was not enough use of explanatory paren- 
thesis for Punch. The recalling of those lines, however, 
will save any further description of the state of my mind 
at that time. 

Except for this. In common with my fellow country- 
men I had discovered a truth that was not bom of war 
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hysteria, nor was it to end when the hysteria was no more. 
The war did not create this truth, it revealed it. 

We had discovered that the Imperial connection was 
neither a doctrine nor a sentiment. It was a part of the 
very texture of our beings. It was not fear that brought 
us into communion with England, for the friendly 
republic to the south of us would guarantee our shores 
against invasion from Europe. The empire was not the 
work of politicians or adventurers. It was the expression 
of a people and it had to be. Like all things great it had 
the quality of inevitability. 

There may come a higher citizenship some day, when 
all frontiers will be abolished and a man shall owe 
allegiance only to humanity. Until that time arrives 
it is no mean thing to have been a citizen of the British 
Empire. 



CHAPTER VIII 


STREET SCENE 

S O far I had looked upon the war as a partisan 
spectator. With the tragedy of our family life so 
recent, I felt no compunction in not elbowing my 
way into the ranks of the first volunteers. I do not 
excuse nor condemn that attitude, I merely state it. 

By September of 1915, however, the recruiting orgies 
had begun. Fifty-year-old business executives who were 
beginning to taste the profits of war-stimulated industry, 
mounted public platforms and urged us to join up. They 
were only sorry that old man anno Domini kept them from 
showing the way. 

At one recruiting meeting in a theatre they exhibited 
a returned Highlander and proudly proclaimed that he 
had bayonetted no fewer than eighteen Germans single- 
handed. How we cheered and how honest and stupid 
the poor Highlander looked. It is so easy to satirise it 
now, but those same business men raised immense sums, 
organised their industries for war, talked, thought and 

E reached victory, comforted the mother who had lost 
er son, cared for the wounded, and cheered the young 
as they left for the European slaughter house. 

New battalions marched the streets while the brass 
bands blared. Recruiting sergeants took their places at 
strategic comers and accosted the passers-by. I began 
to feel a growing uneasiness. Perhaps it was pride, or 
conscience, or even patriotism. Perhaps it was the deadly 
fear of being thought a coward. But I could not even 
think about it in the presence of my mother. Our recon- 
structed family life was such a precious remnant of her 
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past. I had been promoted to an important position at 
Nordheimer’s and was drawing a salary of $3500 a year. 
With the revenue from my father’s modest estate we were 
able to live well and yet give generously to all good causes. 
My sister Grace completed a circle that did much to heal 
the scars which fate had dealt to my mother. 

But I began to fear the streets and would cross the road 
to avoid a recruiting sergeant. So far none had spoken 
to me, and I dreaded the moment when it must happen. 

At last I was cornered. 

“ What about joining up, brother ? ” The blood rushed 
to my head, and I felt an almost uncontrollable fury. 

“ Go to Hell ! ” 

I continued my walk and tried to dismiss the incident 
from my mind. It was impossible. Full of remorse I 
turned back and searched for the sergeant until I found 
him. 

“You spoke to me twenty minutes ago about joining 
up.” 

“ Did I, brother ? ” 

“ And I swore at you.” 

“ Oh, you’re the guy ? I remember now.” 

“ I’ve come to apologise. I am very sorry. You were 
doing your duty.” 

His face broke into an embarrassed grin. 

“ That’s nothing,” he said. “ Forget it. I guess you’ll 
soon be one of us.” 

I went home and pleaded an excuse to avoid dinner. 
Nor was the excuse false for I could not have eaten a 
thing. I went instead to my room and lay on my bed 
in such agony of spirit that my very body ached with it. 

My mother looked in and I told her that it had been 
a very hard day at the office. She seemed satisfied and 
left me. After an hour that seemed a night I put on 
a dressing-gown and went into the drawing-room. My 
mother was knitting, and without looking up said to me, 
in a voice that was merely conversational : 

“ Don’t you think you had better enlist ? ” 
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And if she had not continued to keep her eyes on her 
knitting I might never have known what the placidity of her 
tone was meant to conceal. She, too, had endured her hour, 
alone. 

• •••• + 

Swift research located a distant relative who was the 
quartermaster of a new battalion being formed in the 
Muskoka district, a hundred miles or so north of Toronto. 
Through him I secured a commission, and was appointed 
signals officer subject to qualification in signalling and 
infantry drill. This was magnificent, for did not a 
signals officer wear spurs ? 

I saw my tailor, and in forty-eight hours Toronto saw 
me complete with riding boots, pantomime spurs (upside 
down), a great coat and cap (on the side of my head), 
gloves and stick. My Aunt Lou accompanied me from 
the tailor and acknowledged the salute of every soldier 
with a cordial “ How d’you do ? ” 

In due course, having passed in my various courses, 
I joined my battalion in the northern town of Huntsville. 
By that time it was March and winter was nearly over. 
We had our full complement of officers, and with 
the three hundred odd men we had collected trekked 
through the district gathering in the river runners and 
lumber jacks and even a percentage of Red Indians. 

They were mostly a rough crowd with no clearer 
conception of what the war was about than the rulers 
and politicians who had brought it about. 

During the recruiting process I had frequent leave 
to Toronto and carried myself with a modest heroism. 
It was great fun to go into Nordheimer’s and help sell 
a piano just for the pleasure of seeing the deal go through. 

But Nordheimer’s was not a happy spot. For one 
thing they had moved to a new and modern building, 
and, as so often happens, the character of the business 
did not survive the transition. Our old building was 
out of date but had personality. The new one had 
neither charm nor tradition, but was completely efficient. 
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The unhappiness was deeper than that, however. The 
spy mania had gripped Canada. Berlin, Ontario, a 
community full of German-Canadians, renamed itself 
Kitchener — which it remains to-day. 

Siegfried Hertz was carefully watched, and I must 
admit that his declaration to me that Wagner was the 
greatest composer who ever lived roused deep suspicions 
in my own breast. August Suyler, the manager of the 
sheet-music department, worked himself to a skeleton 
so as to have no time to think. 

Sam Hughes made Sir Max Aitken an honorary 
colonel, appointed him official eye-witness to the Canadian 
Forces in the field and placed him in charge of Canadian 
war records. The future Beaverbrook aid his job so 
thoroughly that it seemed as if the whole war was being 
fought by the Canadians. Punch ventured a mild 
protest when it published a cartoon of Mr. Punch 
saying to a returned British Tommy : “ Why is it the 
world never hears of you ? ” and the Tommy answering : 
“ Because we’re only in the Casualty Lists.’’ 

A good point, but not an answer. The British had 
quite failed to realise that a new and terrible instrument 
of destruction had arrived — Propaganda. To fight 
without it was worse than discarding your heavy guns. 

When our battalion was complete we were ordered to 
Camp Borden, a huge sandy pface, near the small town 
of Barrie. There we joined some twenty thousand other 
troops, and manoeuvred and drilled while waiting for our 
turn to go overseas. 

As a kindly thought the Colonel took a large house in 
Barrie where the female relatives of the officers could 
live on a communal basis. 

One day, our ladies, who were still on friendly terms 
with each other, issued invitations to the local belles to 
dance with the battalion officers. Unfortunately on the 
day of the dance the Brigadier had a liver and confined 
all ranks to camp. As protesting availed nothing the 
Colonel secured a solitary pass and I was deputed to 
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travel the fifteen miles to Barrie and break the news 
to our females. 

As the young ladies were beginning to arrive for the 
dance my tidings were received with an indignation that 
made me shrivel almost into my riding-boots. The storm 
was so violent that in self-defence I wandered to the 
Queen’s Hotel for solace. There I heard laughter and 
singing and making my way upstairs found some twenty- 
odd subalterns nicely illuminated. They were cele- 
brating their departure on the morrow for the coast. 

They welcomed me with the evangelical zeal of drinkers 
who have found an empty vessel. In fact so mellow 
was their condition that they called on me for a speech. 
I spoke to them with genuine emotion. I told them about 
our house where the girls were waiting for dancing 
partners who would never come. I urged them to be men 
and to follow me. They said I was a dam’ good fella 
and they would. Perhaps I had forgotten that the 
Colonel and his wife were temperance lecturers. Perhaps 
I had not. At any rate I lea my gallants through the 
streets while the windows trembled to their chorus of : 

“ Glorious, glorious 
One keg of beer among the four of us : 

Glory be to God there ain’t no more of us, 

For the four of us can drink it all alone.” 

At two o’clock next morning they had all gone except 
a Red Indian officer who had, upon arrival, betaken 
himself to a bedroom, locked the door and gone to sleep. 
The others had presented a comparatively simple problem, 
although we had a little trouble with one chap who 
cornered the Colonel’s wife in the kitchen and had 
contended for two solid hours that he was not drunk or 
conversely, if drunk, he had every right to be. It is true 
that some of the girls looked as if they had come through 
a rugger scrum and their eyes were suspiciously lit with 
unexpected romance. 

In desperation I placed a ladder against the bedroom 
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window and waked the Indian. To my relief he came 
like a lamb and walked downstairs and straight out. 

I walked three miles to Allandale next morning to 
catch the 5 a.m. train to camp. On the way I met a 
little white dog returning to Barrie. He was my mother’s 
dog Pip, who was of so domestic a nature that he would 
retire to his kennel underneath the house by nine o’clock. 
And here he was coming home at dawn. 

We stopped and surveyed each other. Our thoughts 
were no doubt the same. “ There’s more goes on in a 
war than just fighting.” 



CHAPTER IX 


SEA FOAM 


A S the late darkness of a spring night descended 
upon Halifax Harbour the Olympic crept out 
L to sea. Not a light was shown as she made her 
way past the horde of vessels with their names painted 
in such huge letters on their sides that they seemed to 
be pleading for mercy from some unseen gangster of 
the sea. 


There were hospital ships with the giant red cross 
showing on their flanks, and there were British merchant- 
men streaked with camouflage, but asking no quarter 
from anyone. 

We had five thousand troops on board, and Heaven 
knows what mischief the great ship carried in her belly. 
Each of us wore a lifebelt, and we paced the decks like 
novitiates waiting for immersion. 

A conference of officers was held in the lounge and we 


were a 
a rush, 


pportioned to the various boats. “ If there is 
” said the Brigadier, “ do not hesitate to shoot.” 


An extremely youthful lieutenant clicked his heels : 
“ Sir,” he asked, “ do we shoot to kill ? ” 


The Brigadier shook his head. “ Fire at their feet,” 
he said. 


A sigh of relief escaped from the gathering. After all 
we had not joined up with the idea of shooting our own 
men. The adjutant then read out the list of orderly 
officers for the night, and gave us full instructions about 
closing the water-tight compartments “ when struck by 
a torpedo.” I still think he could have said “ if.” 

We then adjourned for dinner, where a band cheered 
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us with rollicking music while good food and wine 
performed their benevolent mission. Unfortunately, at 
this juncture, we struck the open sea and the Olympic 
heaved and pitched at the onslaught. I suppose it was 
what ships’ commanders call a “ moderate swell.” The 
Olympic did not seem to think so. 

“ Excuse me,” said a major at our table, “ I think I 
left my wallet on my dresser.” We excused him. Then 
we excused a few more. Finally, the dining-room was 
full of hurrying figures making for the exit like theatre- 
goers trying to get out before “ God save the King.” 

With no inconsiderable satisfaction I finished dinner 
and smoked a cigar. Obviously the sea and I were to 
be good friends. Full of bravado I wandered through 
the lounges enjoying the cigar to its fragrant end. 

Alas, that pride leads one into pitfalls. I bumped 
into the adjutant. 

“ How do you feel ? ” he barked. 

“ Like a million dollars,” I answered. 

“ Good 1 ” he said. “ Take over forward station 
D Deck from the officer in charge. He is dead to the 
world.” 

Cogitating on the unfairness of life and the punishment 
which arrogance brings upon itself, I made my way down 
to the depths of D Deck. It was stuffy, and there was 
the indescribable medley of engine-room odours that 
accompany the convulsions of a ship in storm. 

Making my rounds a huge wave almost precipitated 
me on top of a sentry lying beside the open door of one 
of the watertight compartments. 

“ What’s the meaning of this ? ” I snapped in the best 
officerial manner. 

The only reply was a groan. 

“ Get up and stand to attention,” I ordered. There 
was another groan. 

Here was a pretty problem. One could not continue 
a dialogue on this unsatisfactory basis. 

“ Your orders are to stand by this door and close it if 
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the ship is struck by a torpedo. What do you mean by 
this disgraceful conduct ? ” 

He did not even groan. He just lay there. I played 
my last card. 

“ You are now on active service,” I said, “ and sentries 
who fall asleep at their posts are shot. Do you want to 
be shot ? ” 

The poor fellow turned a ghastly green face up at me 
and tried to speak. Alas ! the movement was unwise. A 
strong sea had established its complete ascendancy over 
a weak stomach. A minute later, with obvious relief, he 
closed his eyes while the pallor of his face was both hideous 
and comic. 

I left him there and ruminated to the effect that disci- 

J line is only possible by the consent of the disciplined. 

also dwelt upon the inefficacy of a threat under given 
circumstances. No man who is sea-sick dreads death. 
Therefore fear to be compelling demands health, nor- 
mality and a love of life. 

What a curious thing life had become. Here on this 
ship were five thousand men. Many of them had just 
scratched a bare existence from the soil or the rocks and 
were now on their way to the water-soaked trenches of 
France, to dispute tenancy with the rats who could claim 
the prior right of possession. From time to time, these 
men would be taken out of the trenches for purposes of 
mutilation during periods known as “ activity on the 
Western Front.” 

If they survived the process they could return to the 
trenches, or, if sufficiently mutilated, be carted back to 
the hospital lines to be patched up like the horses of the 
Spanish bull-fights and sent into the ring again. When 
the war was over they could exchange the trenches for 
the cobbled roads of economic dislocation and still belong 
to an army, the Grand Army of the Unemployed. Of 
course there was always the sporting chance of being 
killed and becoming a statistic. 

When the Olympic discharged its present cargo it would 
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return to Canada and take on five thousand more young 
men, fit, healthy young fellows, potential home-makers 
in a country that was crying for homes. A Canadian’s 
life was of no more value spiritually than that of an English- 
man, a Greek or a Portuguese, but what an odd economic 
proceeding that the great open spaces, so beloved of 
Imperial orators, should be denuded like this. 

War, scientifically managed, could be used as a racial 
purgative with most beneficial results. Why was it 
never tried ? First we could send the criminal population, 
including fraudulent bankrupts. Then we could call up 
the unfit. A man with one lung or varicose veins might 
not last as long, but he would help to supply the human 
breastworks which warfare demands, while his healthy 
brother, perhaps under Government control, would be 
propagating the species at home. Just for a leavening, 
all the retired old club bores who play golf on Mondays 
could be included in the basket. The transition from the 
bunker to the trench is not so extreme. 

These idiots of Germans boasted of their supreme 
development of the science and philosophy of war. 
What rubbish ! How could anyone call the destruction 
of the fit and the perpetuation of the unfit a science or 
even a philosophy ? 

Somewhere about this point in my cogitations, my 
favourite sentry was sick again. He had come on board 
a soldier. The sea had made him a non-combatant. If 
it were possible to make the whole world sea-sick when- 
ever a war was threatened there could be no war. An 
interesting thought. . . . 

At 3 a.m. I was relieved by a youngster in a lieutenant’s 
uniform. I went on deck and breathed God’s pure air 
and raised my face to the beauty of a starry sky that moved 
and turned in sympathy with the ship. The loveliest 
sound in the world, the swirl of foam as it breaks from the 
side of a ship, soothed my senses and eased the clamour 
of my mind. The peace and majesty of it was like a 
benediction. Reaching the fore-deck I heard the voices 
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of men talking. They were the crew of one of the 
six-inch guns that kept their ceaseless watch on the 
waves. Up on the bridge a gun officer peered into 
the night. 

I turned in and let my thoughts go back to my last 
telephone call to my mother. I was stationed at Ottawa, 
and had called her to say that we were leaving for the 
coast. She gave me her blessing, and urged me to be a 
good son and a good man. To her, defilement of char- 
acter was a greater dread than the destruction of the 
body. 

We had been strictly warned not to send any messages 
to our relatives that would indicate when we were sailing. 
I had arranged, however, with my mother that whenever 
I went overseas or to France I would wire “ Many Happy 
Returns.” By this means she would know and the 
spies would learn nothing. I had sent such a telegram 
just before embarking, and was much pleased at my fore- 
thought. 

I learned later that when the Olympic had reached 
England in safety, the Canadian Authorities released 
four hundred telegrams for delivery. Seventy-eight 
bore the words “ Many Happy Returns.” 


The danger zone and a fog that clung to the ship like 
a damp towel. ... 

We could only see a few feet and the engines were 
tuned down so that the Olympic slithered lazily forward 
like a tramp too sleepy to raise his feet. We had been 
warned that four destroyers would pick us up, but the 
fog had decided differently. 

Sharp commands rang out intermittently from the gun 
officer on the bridge. The crews muttered suppressed 
oaths and swung the muzzle of their guns to different 
points. Bells rang and were answered by bells far below. 
Then to our disquiet the siren of the ship began to blow 
at intervals of one minute. All afternoon we drifted on, 
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while that infernal noise proclaimed our presence to 
listening ears. 

Towards evening the fog cleared a little and the ship 
sprang into life. The Admiralty had ordered us to make 
for Liverpool at full speed, and the groaning and creaking 
of the woodwork proved how strictly orders were being 
obeyed. On we raced through the waters which had 
become the graveyard of so many ships. To-morrow 
we would be in England . . . the undiscovered Island. 
My pulses quickened at the thought. 

Shortly after dawn, my room mate gave a shout. 
“ Look — land ! ” We hurried on deck. Ten miles ahead 
! was a rough and barren coast (and I thought then as I 
I have thought so often since how artificial land can look 
■ with its immobility after the restless vitality of the sea). 
We were making for the mouth of a harbour, and as we 
looked a destroyer raced ahead and entered first to see 
that the enemy had left no floating mines as a welcome. 

It was Loch Swilley, that lovely natural Irish harbour 
where Churchill had detained an important section of 
the Atlantic Fleet in the days immediately preceding the 
outbreak of war. An urgent message from the Admiralty 
had warned our Commander that submarines were in our 
path and had ordered the Olympic into this beautiful 
haven. 

I think I never saw grass so green, nor such a golden 
sparkle as rose from the sun-drenched waters. 

We stayed at anchor for three days while the band 
played Irish airs and the troops drank Irish whiskey. A 
cruiser ran in to have a look at us and half a dozen 
destroyers gathered in relays. Perhaps they were the 
fellows with whom we had the rendezvous in the fog. 
At intervals a merchantman would make its way to the 
harbour, and after a breathing-spell, start out again to 
run the gauntlet of the submarine. We always heard 
that each of these merchantmen had been sunk an hour 
later. Perhaps they were. 

On the following Sunday morning we started out to sea 
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escorted by our six destroyers, and with a cruiser and a 
submarine to see us off. With destroyers spread out like 
an inverted V, we made our way down the Irish coast. 
A number of trawlers were patrolling the route and as the 
Olympic passed, each one would turn broadside behind 
us to offer a target to any possible torpedo. In this 
manner we were cared for like a little child and mothered 
on our way by the British Fleet. 

At night we crossed the Irish Sea, and I was detailed 
with a section of my men for duty on the bridge to 
maintain lamp communication with the destroyers. All 
through the night we talked with Morse flashes and kept 
the formation together since it was again a dark night 
and no lights were showing. 

In the years that lay ahead, I was to expose the negative 
of my mind to many strange scenes, but I like to relive 
that night in the Irish Sea, when the destroyers flashed 
their messages, and we ploughed the furrow of the waves 
that led to England. 

Next day we disembarked at Liverpool, and noted with 
astonishment the double-decked trams in the distance. 
A young woman with a blue dress, a mauve hat, orange 
stockings and very large black shoes stood on the wharf 
and giggled pleasantly at the shouts that greeted her from 
the invading Army. It was not an impressive welcome. 

But it was England. 



CHAPTER X 


OLD COUNTRY 

W ITH a hoot of its whistle the special train drew 
out of Liverpool, and began its meandering 
journey to Crowborough. 

We gazed with eager eyes at the countryside so 
beautifully manicured in comparison with the rough 
vastness at home. Everything seemed miniature, charm- 
ing, unimpressive. Even the humblest cottage was placed 
as if an artist had studied the entire landscape before 
deciding its location. 

At Rugby I had my first thrill. Here had journeyed 
the immortal Tom Brown to school ! Books were coming 
to life. 

It was nearly midnight when we reached Crowborough, 
and under a moonless sky we paraded our men and 
handed them over to a bored officer who had come to 
meet us and a sergeant-major who shattered the night 
with his bellowing. So we marched past silent, slumber- 
ing cottages and eventually reached the quarantine huts 
where we were imprisoned for four days. 

But at the end of the four days we were given leave, 
and with tingling pulses I boarded a train for London. 
At last I was to see the greatest city of the world, to 
wander the streets where Dickens had walked, to stand 
before the sacred spot where Disraeli had won his 
parliamentary battles and Cromwell had trimmed a 
king’s beard. 

London . . . London. . . . As we neared it I laughed 
aloud at the chimney pots that huddled in their thousands 
like an enormous reception committee that was always 
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waiting for a visitor who never turned up. Chimney 
pots, the river flirting with an indecisive mist. Victoria 
. . . girl porters carrying luggage as big as themselves, 
panting engines getting their breath after the run, 
automatic machines out of repair which took your money 
but usually failed to give anything in return, taxicabs in 
such demand that they selected their fares like ladies of 
the Boulevards, elephantine omnibuses moving their way 
through the jungle of traffic, noise but no clamour, 
evening papers proclaiming every few yards that the 
girl widow was in the Box, soldiers and sailors of every 
hue and country, badly dressed women by the thousands, 
and now and then a face so lovely that one caught one’s 
breath and then moved on. 

I put up at the Royal Automobile Club which had been 
turned over to the use of overseas officers and strolled 
out to present my one letter of introduction — to a Mr. 
Willie Clarkson who was a theatrical costumier in War- 
dour Street, wherever that might be. 

I found that Wardour Street was quite well known, 
and that Mr. Willie Clarkson was about as difficult to 
locate as Trafalgar Square. 

The immortal Willie received me with gusto in the 
process of advising a famous actress on her wig. He told 
me one of his seven anecdotes about the Divine Sarah, 
gave me a ticket for Chu Chin Chow and asked me to 
come around for supper after the theatre. I would be 
happy to think that I was half as courteous in later years 
to the hundreds of pleasant nuisances who called on me 
with letters of introduction. 

After the performance, which was the most sumptuous 
which I had ever seen, I made my way into the half- 
dark streets and walked in the direction of Wardour 
Street. It was a weird proceeding. The cloak of dim 
lights, the unnatural zest of wartime and the overflow of 
soldiers had stimulated the oldest profession in the world 
to unheard-of activity. An officer was the universal 
target and the poor creatures with every accent, foreign 
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and domestic, proffered their charms with as little delicacy 
as an Armenian rug seller. The man who would condemn 
the morals of another creature is brave indeed, but at 
least one can feel pity. Poor little creatures. The war 
had created a demand and the supply had become greater 
than the demand. 

I could not find Wardour Street and asked my way of a 
man who was standing at a corner leaning on a stick. 
He nodded and told me to take his arm. Then he tapped 
his way with the stick and led me to my destination. 
He was completely blind. 

Supper with Willie, in spite of the remaining anecdotes 
of Sarah Bernhardt, was too grim for my liking. There 
was one dim light at the table and in the shadows stood 
men at arms, cavaliers and wigs on faceless heads. Our 
voices were answered by a faint echo and the street had 
gone deathly quiet. Even the servant prowled and the 
creaking floors uttered their ghostly protest. On the 
plea of weariness I made my exit as soon as decency 
would permit. 

Next day I discovered the river and saw to my delight 
the perky little barges bowing backwards with their 
funnels at every bridge like inverted snobs at a garden 
party. And so by wandering I came to Fleet Street, 
and saw for the first time the world of Journalism. 

Almost every window proclaimed the tenantry of a 
newspaper. There were dumpy little places which housed 
the London correspondent of a paper in Natal, or Hong 
Kong, or Ireland, or Egypt. There were queer names 
of newspapers that one had never heard of sandwiched 
between the heavyweights of the London Press. I tried 
to distinguish the journalists among the crowd on the 
pavements, but gave it up after a time. In spite of the 
crochety buildings begrimed with age, and dreary fronts 
that badly needed the scrubbing-brush, I felt a fascination 
that I could not explain. 

I lunched in a Fleet Street tavern and went wandering 
again. Down near the river I found The Times and stood 
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in appropriate awe. In Bouverie Street I discovered 
Punch , housed in modest severity. The Mail made a 
bolder front than the rest, but the Express was in a building 
that might have been a warehouse for old boots. 

So throughout the day I lingered in the famous street 
and its by-ways. Towards evening I dropped into a 
pub and eavesdropped for an hour. At last I had tracked 
the journalist to his lair and listened to the jargon of the 
most romantic calling in the world. 

Eventually I decided to go on and made my way 
towards the Strand. I would like to think that I felt some 
presentiment that some day I would be a power in Fleet 
Street and that, like Dick Whittington, a voice was calling 
me to turn. 

Instead I was wondering where the old Fleet Debtors’ 
Prison had been located. I never discovered its location, 
but in the years to come I was to discover enough Fleet 
Street debtors to fill a fairly substantial prison. But, 
after all, the journalist who understood the value of money 
would soon cease to be a journalist. 

That night I went to Drury Lane to hear Tristan and 
Isolde. I wanted to convince myself that Wagner was a 
noisy humbug and that his devotees were stupid poseurs 
who followed a cult because they had no powers of 
discrimination. I also felt a sharp resentment that an 
English theatre should be given over to Wagner’s 
Hunnish pomposities, while Englishmen were dying in 
the trenches to keep German Kultur at bay. 

My seat was behind the conductor, and like the Shah 
of Persia, I found the tuning-up process so interesting 
that I would willingly have asked for an encore. Then 
came the conductor. The lights were lowered and, 
turning to the cellos, he called for the opening notes of 
the overture. 

To one who has music in his soul, is there any 
experience comparable with the first hearing of the 
Tristan Prelude ? Did ever the chisel of a sculptor 
achieve so perfect a line ? Did ever the genius of a man 
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so leap all human barriers and challenge the very stars ? 
When the sea theme came and the violins surged higher 
and still higher, and the brass grew in volume like the 
thunder of surf against a gaunt, unconquerable cliff, I 
could have shouted with the exultation of it all. German 
music ? Meaningless noise ? It was the music of the 
spheres and it left me uplifted and humble. 

Even the blue nightshirt of the huge British Tristan 
in the last act, and his strident attempts to sing the most 
unvocal music ever written, could not dim the glory of 
the whole. I left the theatre too excited to go home to 
bed, and wandered once more into the streets. A lovely 
shimmering moonlight was playing on the roofs and 
changing everything to an almost fantastic beauty. 
Searchlights swept the skies, for glorious war had 
ravaged even the stars and turned the path of the moon 
into an avenue of death. 

And somewhere in that walk the spell of London 
leaped into my blood. Like the Tristan Prelude it too 
was a work of genius, a monumental expression of man- 
kind. Destroy London and it would rise in the same 
spot once more. New York might rebuild itself farther 
inland. London would never move. 

I made my way to Pall Mall and went to bed in wonder- 
ment at the majesty and tragedy of Man. 



MARTIAL INTERLUDE 


T HIS chapter covers my service at the front. It is quite 

sufficient. 

The war has been thoroughly described by writers who 
were there and even better by writers who were not. 

In addition , the film has so accustomed us to the sight and 
sound of bursting shells that even the lowest intelligence in 
the highest priced seats must know by this time that modern 
warfare is highly explosive and dangerous. 

Mr. Lloyd George has explained that all the generals were 
fools, which relieves me of any necessity of going over the 
same ground. 

Then there are, of course, the periodical exhibitions of war 
photographs by newspapers to induce us not to fight in the 
next war when the newspapers order us to go. 

I received no decorations for the reason, probably, that my 
fighting was neither sufficiently forward nor far enough back. 

Nevertheless, I became a casualty through exposure and 
was evacuated to England in August 1918. 

Many of my friends were killed because they were very 
young, and war is fastidious in such things. 

That is my war story, and may Hell' s flames torture and 
consume all maniacs, imbeciles and murderers who ever start 
another war. 



CHAPTER XI 


AMBULANCE TRAIN 

T HE hospital train pulled out of Dover and made 
its way through the gentle countryside of 
England towards London. It seemed odd after 
the debris of the French war territory to see trees in full 
possession of their branches and houses and churches 
intact. It is easy to condemn the political policy of France 
since the war, but one wonders if our soil had been 
ravaged like hers if we might have mingled a little more 
understanding with our condemnation. 

An Australian colonel sat up and looked out of the 
window. 

“ The loveliest country in the world,” he said to me, 
“ and Dickens is its greatest poet. He has peopled every 
country lane and every city street with his characters.” 
As he finished speaking his face went white and beads 
; of perspiration stood out on his brow. Involuntarily 
; his hands clutched the blanket spread over him. 

; “ Sorry,” he said. “ Every now and then I get a 

; frightful twinge in my right knee. . . . And the funny 
thing is I have no right knee.” 

Throughout the journey the people of the country- 
side waved their hands or hats at us. It was the 
mother country welcoming home her weary and broken 
children. 

A few miles from London an officer went through the 
cars, giving each casualty a ticket for an allotted hospital. 
They were all destined for the big hospitals which had 
been turned over to war purposes, but when he got to me 
he had run out of tickets. 
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“ Damn it all,” he said cheerily. “ What will I do 
with you ? Oh, I know.” He wrote on a card and 
handed to me. I looked at it : 

“ Bathurst House, 

Belgrave Square.” 

At Charing Cross there was the usual faithful crowd 
who had brought flowers and refreshments to greet us. 
An admirable old lady aimed a bouquet at me and threw 
it. I felt such a humbug that I raised my foot in protest 
and unfortunately knocked the flowers into the roadway. 
She looked so hurt that I could have kicked myself for 
my boorish conscientiousness. 

A few minutes later I was driven to the beautiful home 
of Lord Bathurst. I was tenderly lifted on the stretcher, 
which bore the sign “ Dangerous Case,” and was carried 
to the top floor, although my attendants paused frequently 
to ease my perilous condition. They put me to bed, 
and a doctor, a nurse, and a housemaid with musical- 
comedy legs in black silk stockings, came about my bed. 
I looked at them all and wanted to quote “ Home is the 
sailor, home from the sea ” but fell asleep while debating 
the point. 


Three weeks later I was given a short leave, with 
orders to report afterwards to the Canadian Officers’ 
Convalescent Home at Earl de la Warr’s place at Bexhill. 
Fate had definitely placed me among the Earls. 

Never having seen Scotland I accepted one of the 
innumerable country house invitations issued to overseas 
officers, and journeyed to Edinburgh, from which place 
I was to take a small local train to Macbeth’s country. 
Having an hour to spare I wandered about Auld Reekie 
and eventually found myself in High Street. For some 
reason I recalled that this was the street which housed 
the publishing house of Chambers, and I remembered 
the taunt of a Scottish Canadian officer, “ When 
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Chambers' Journal takes some of your muck then you 
can call yoursel’ a writer.” I went up to a news-s elle r 
who was serving a customer and asked if he wouIcT direct 
me to Chambers’s. The customer turned round. 

“ May I ask who you want to see there ? ” he asked 
with the most disarming of smiles. He was a jolly old 
boy with twinkling eyes, and might have passed anywhere 
as an extra brother to the Cherrybles. 

“ I want to see the Editor.” 

“ Oh, yes. Mr. Chambers. I am afraid he is not in 
now but he will be back at three. Could you come and 
see him then ? If so I will meet you there and introduce 
yon.” 

I thanked him and agreed willingly to his proposal. 
He patted me on the shoulder. 

“ Don’t think I am intruding,” he said. “ My name is 
George Morris and I am the general manager of the 
firm.” 

At the appointed time I called, and was greeted by 
Mr. Morris with the warmth of an old friend. He took 
me into the presence of Mr. Charles Chambers and 
introduced me as if he were conferring a real kindness 
on both of us, rubbing his hands and making jolly 
noises to tide me over any possible shyness. 

When we were alone I looked at the fine, intellectual 
face of the ruling generation of the grand old publishing 
house, and instinct told me to conceal nothing and 
embroider nothing. 

I said that I had a great desire to write, but that so 
far only one Editor had accepted my work and even he 
had broken with me now. In spite of that I felt that 
I could do good work and it would be an inspiration to 
try if he would consider my efforts. 

Mr. Chambers listened attentively and then, in his 
soft cultured Scottish voice, said : “I am afraid I am 
old-fashioned. I do not understand the stories one sees 
in modern magazines. I do not understand why the 
author writes them or why the Editors accept them. If 
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you can create literature I shall be only too glad to read 
your manuscripts and to publish them. Perhaps you 
will be so good as to send me something from your pen.” 
* We rose and bowed to each other. 

“ I did not know there was an Editor left who asked 
for literature.” 

We shook hands and bowed again. 

“ Thank you for coming to see me,” he said. 

With new blood flowing in my veins and with my whole 
nature stirred by the warmth and old-world courtesy of 
my reception, I travelled to my destination and was driven 
in a dog-cart to the noble country mansion which housed 
the family of Menzies. It was, like most things Scottish, 
grim and beautiful. An ancient piper made his tour 
before meals and my host and hostess did everything to 
make me comfortable. Two of their sons were at the 
war and a third was on leave from Eton. 

But for once I was not for the social life. I wanted 
to get to my pen and explained my purpose to my hostess. 
Many overseas officers had visited them, and by that time 
she was proof against any shock. 

Keeping my friends in Edinburgh steadily before me, 
I commenced a short war story to be called Mr. Craig- 
house of New York, Satirist. I wrote and destroyed and 
wrote and destroyed, determined to measure up if 
possible to the standard Mr. Chambers had required. 

In the midst of it all the newspapers brought word 
that the counter-offensive in France had begun. The 
Canadians had smashed through on a wide front. It was 
impossible for me to write a word. I had seen enough 
to be able to picture the mad exhilaration of that break 
through. And then I began to wonder who of my friends 
had paid the price of the glorious victory. 

We drove to Airlie Castle that afternoon for tea and 
the one topic of conversation was the British attack. 
There were a number of young women there, and one of 
diem kept on] ejaculating : ‘‘Do you think the Corps 
d Elite is in it ? ” I resented the phrase and resented 
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the repetition. At last, with inexcusable boorishness, I 
blurted out : 

“ Yes. The Corps d’Elite is in it if you want to know. 
The Canadians attacked at dawn and went through 
for fifteen miles ! ” 

There was a startled pause . Then the dear old Dowager 
Countess of Air lie, so much more charming and beautiful 
than any of the younger set, saved the situation. 

“ Yes. Isn’t it splendid ? But she means the other 
Corps d’Elite, Mr. Baxter — the Guards.” 

Which proves that many years of being Lady-in- 
Waiting to the Queen teaches one tact. 

I returned to my manuscript and at last the story began 
to unfold itself to my own satisfaction. It was stimulating 
to be able to throw aside the stock situation and the 
hackneyed treatment and to feel one’s way towards a 
technique that to some small degree might be called one’s 
own. At last it was finished, and on the same day that 
I left for London it was posted with hope and fear and 
prayer. 

They were a grand lot of fellows at Bexhill, and as our 
days were planned for one purpose only, the recapturing 
of strength and health, time passed swiftly and agreeably 
for all but me. After every post I stood before the notice 
board where letters were left for us. A good deal of 
chaffing ensued about being forgotten by the girl I could 
not forget, but nothing else mattered to me. Then one 
morning I saw it. My knees went faint and I could hardly 
make my fingers open the envelope. 

There was a cheque for £15 15s., and a short note 
from Mr. Chambers saying that he was very pleased 
with the story and hoped I would send him something 
else “ from your pen.’ 

I wanted to laugh and I wanted to cry. For so long 
I had struggled for a small opening in the world of letters, 
and just when it had seemed as if the search was hopeless 
this miracle had happened. My fellow-convalescents 
crowded round and, acting on my suggestion, followed 
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me to a man to the Sackville Hotel. No author was ever 
toasted with such heartiness, or, at any rate, with such 
persistency. Late that evening, by adding seven shillings 
to my fifteen-guinea cheque, I was able to discharge my 
obligations in full to the hotel. 


It was a few days before the end of the war. I was 
in London and had gone to see Barrie’s play Dear 
Brutus. In the interval I heard some people in front of 
me mention a well-known name. 

“ Have you heard about Victor Nordheimer ? ” 

I strained my ears to listen and my heart pounded 
against my ribs. 

The voice went on : 

“ The despatch has just come through. The Canadian 
Dragoons have been cut to pieces and Victor Nordheimer 
was killed in a counter attack.” 

Killed. I left the theatre to be alone. I could not force 
from my mind the picture of my old employer at the out- 
break of war, standing on the balcony that was like the 
bridge of a ship, and looking into space as if he saw foul 
weather ahead . . . now sonless, by the hand of one who 
had sprung like himself from the Fatherland. 

The pity of it . . . the pity of it. 



CHAPTER XII 


SILENT VOICES 

A FEW minutes before eleven o’clock on the 
morning of November nth, in the year 1918, a 
group of Canadian officers sat in the lounge of 
their Mess in the muddy and wind-swept camp of Sea- 
ford. By some sane manipulation of the military mind 
parades had been cancelled so that we were free from the 
drill which would have taken on the aspect of mummery. 

The newspapers said that the war would end at the 
eleventh hour. So we sat and waited while words came 
slowly and there were long silences. 

A subaltern looked at his watch. “ One minute to go,” 
he said. Another officer rang for a whiskey and soda. 
Then silence. . . . 

At first we wondered if it was an illusion, if perhaps 
imagination had played a prank to mock our seriousness. 
“ I can hear the whistles,” said one of our crowd and 
threw open the window. 

The ships in Newhaven Harbour were hooting the 
news. There was distant cheering caught by the wind 
and brought racing towards us. Thousands of troops 
rushed madly from their huts, yelling and hurling their 
caps into the air. 

One of our fellows went to the piano and played 
“ God Save the King.” Then he made a fair attempt 
at the “ Marseillaise.” After that he played the stirring 
chorale of “ Oh, Canada,” that noble anthem of which 
no Canadian ever remembers the words. 

There was much emotion and some hearty drinking. 
The noise from outside the window was deafening. 
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The troops were thoroughly and patriotically out of 
hand. 

Yet, in the officers’ quarters at least, there was a 
curious restraint that made the sustaining of the emotional 
outburst both artificial and difficult. Each of us, I 
imagine, was experiencing a similar sense of emptiness. 
In my own case I had been a soldier for three years with 
no definite plans for the future, knowing that an omnipo- 
tent army system would feed, clothe, transport, imprison 
or bury me as the occasion might dictate. Now civil life 
had re-entered the scene. Our very uniforms began to 
appear strange, like the costume one has worn to a 
Fancy Dress Ball looked at in the light of the next 
morning. 

Civil life. A return to the piano business in Canada. 
To live over again an existence that had drifted far into 
the distance. To renew my family life — that would be 
precious — but could I, by putting aside my uniform, 
also put away all that I had seen and felt ? To go back 
. . . what thrilling words, what suffocating words. 

That night three of us dined at a deserted public 
house in the country. We could have gone to London 
and joined in the Bedlam there, but we were not in the 
mood for streamers and rattles. 

While the war was on the senses were blunted out of 
sheer self-imposed necessity. To talk to friends in all the 
splendour of their youth and to learn a few hours later 
that they had been horribly killed was the common- 
place experience. Here, in the autumn quietness of 
the English countryside, it was as if their voices were 
hidden in the muttering, and their eyes were trying to 
pierce the darkness that had fallen so cruelly upon their 
youth. 

The man who felt no shame at that moment, the man 
who did not vow that he would do something to atone, 
the man who did not swear to remember the dead, the 
man who did not thank his God and yet doubt Him. 
. , . Perhaps there were such men. 
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After dinner we sat by the fire and talked. We recalled 
Canada in all its magnificent vastness and wondered if it 
would seem the same. We talked of France and how she 
had endured so much. We talked about the world, the 
future and the past. And then we talked of England. 

And how can I explain why our voices softened as when 
one speaks of someone much loved ? Perhaps it was 
because England had given so much and boasted so little. 
Perhaps it was because we had seen her merciful when 
most strong, patient when most sorely tried. Perhaps 
we felt, without quite understanding, that the fate of 
civilisation rested then and in the years to follow upon 
the English people. 

We drank to the dead and we drank to England. Then 
we went back to the camp which had settled down for 
the night as if there was nothing to distinguish the 
eleventh of November from any other date. 


A few days later a notice was posted asking for officers 
who would volunteer to stay behind for three months on 
repatriation duty. Common sense dictated that it would 
be wiser to get back to Canada at once before all the jobs 
were filled, and there were few who wanted to stay bemnd. 

Anxious as I was to get back to my mother, whose 
weekly letter had never once failed, I felt that here was 
my chance to think things out. An idea for a new story 
was pounding in my head and I wanted to try once more 
with Mr. Chambers. Accordingly I volunteered for 
duty and was told by my senior officer, who disliked me 
nearly as much as I detested him, that I would be sent to 
Rhyl in Wales as an assistant embarkation officer. 

This Siberian idea was not at all to my liking and, on 
a plausible pretext, secured a day’s leave in London 
where I tracked down Colonel Parkinson, the debonair 
head of the Canadian War Records which had been so 
forcefully directed by Lord Beaverbrook before he joined 
the Government as Minister of Information. 
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Parkinson agreed to take me on his staff and had my 
appointment counter -signed by our Overseas Minister 
of Militia, Sir Edward Kemp. Armed with this I went 
back to Seaford and had the joy of brandishing it before 
the eyes of my senior officer. He was probably a decent 
fellow. If we met now it might be difficult to discover 
the basis of our dislike. However, since enmities are so 
difficult to retain, I like to think he was all I thought 
and that my order from the Minister infuriated him as 
much as I hoped. 

So I moved to London and went to earth in that 
gargantuan city of opportunity. 

The Canadian War Records Office was busy cleaning 
up the arrears of Armageddon . My first task was to collate 
the evidence of Canadian prisoners of war in German 
camps, which we did by means of a questionnaire. 
It was a sickening business and it was horrible to inter- 
view poor devils who had been sent to the salt mines and 
had come back with shrunken cheeks and lustreless eyes. 
As in all things military, however, the element of humour 
was not missing. I asked one fellow if he was ever 
unjustly punished. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, raising his head like a defiant bull. 
“ I was given ten days’ solitary confinement.” 

“ On what charge ? ” 

“ Knocking an officer down, sir.” 

“ And did you do it ? ” 

“ Did I ? It was the best sleep that swine ever had. 
I caught him right on the button.” 

When I made my final summary on German cruelty 
I took the liberty of leaving out this particular example. 

In my spare time I worked on a story called The Blower 
of Bubbles. For my own peace of mind I wanted to deal 
with the study of a man who had been permanently 
disabled by war, and had not only found contentment for 
himself but created happiness for others. Admitted that 
the story was sentimental, it touched me in the writing 
and with some confidence it was despatched to Edinburgh. 
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The acceptance came almost at once and with it a 
cheque for fifty guineas. Mr. Chambers wrote a char- 
acteristic letter in which he said that the war had inspired 
many men to write one good piece of work, but that they 
could not sustain it once the impulse of actual experience 
was missing. He was now convinced that I could defin- 
itely look forward to a writing career and if it was possible 
to come to Edinburgh he would be glad to discuss a 
permanent arrangement. He also added that Mr. 
Costain of MacLearis Magazine of Canada had purchased 
the Canadian rights of my other story, Mr. Craighouse , 
and was in the market for anything further “ from your 
pen.” Still further, wrote Mr. Chambers, he would 
be willing to consider publishing a book of short stories 
to be called The Blower of Bubbles. 

These were sweet words, even if they failed to reproduce 
the same intoxication as at Bexhill. So I was to join 
that noble army of citizens who could gaze at their own 
names on the outside of a book ? 

But there were other forces at work. The Canadian 
publicity department was situated in Grosvenor Square, 
where Sir Edward Kemp had his offices, and the chief 
publicity officer, Captain Holt White, desired an assistant. 

I promptly volunteered, and was apprenticed to the 
Captain. 

He was, and still is, an extraordinary chap. He had 
been News Editor of the Daily Express , and worked with 
the utmost efficiency in a state of complete confusion. 
He was built on huge lines, and had both the vitality 
and the voice of a bull. He preferred to work at pressure, 
like most newspaper men, and was happiest when 
writing an article, dictating a letter and conducting a 
telephone conversation simultaneously. Once I retrieved 
his hat among the papers on his desk. He was an intel- 
lectual Porthos. 

When I arrived he took a look at me and roared : 

“ You’ll be working most of the time with the Press 
so you had better come along with me now and meet 
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them. Where’s my hat ? Miss Jinks ! Where's my hat ? 
Boy, what have you done with my hat ? ” 

“ You did not bring a hat to the office,” said Miss 
Jinks. 

“ Then what did I do with it ? Find out and let me 
know. Tell the Colonel I’ll be back after lunch. Come 
on, Baxter.” 

We jumped into a cab and reached Fleet Street. Our 
first call was the Daily Mail. Our welcome was calm, 
and even Holt White’s voice became quieter. The 
Mail was at its zenith. Lord Northcliffe had proved a 
tremendous power in the war, and the Mail, reflecting 
his genius, was so far ahead of all others in circulation J 
that it could look with tolerance upon such as the Daily 
Express. Besides, it had become foster-brother to The 
Times , no mean jump in prestige for a paper that had 
started out as an enfant terrible. 

From there we navigated through The Times , the Daily 
News, the Daily Telegraph and ended up at the Daily 
Express. 

Holt White snorted enthusiastically. “ They’re a grand 
bunch here,” he said. “ Blumenfeld is the best Editor 
in the Street. Beaverbrook owns it, you know, and with 
His money and his brains and old Blum’s knowledge 
the Express ought to go up. Hello, Ferraby I Shake 
hands with my new sparring partner. Hello, J. B. 
Shake hands with Baxter. Mr. Wilson. Mr. Baxter. 
J. B. is my successor and the best News Editor in the 
world. He can smell a story a mile away.” 

I looked at the famous J. B. Wilson and liked him. He 
was beginning to turn grey, but his figure was athletic 
and his fine face understanding and modest. 

Fifteen years later I was to write in the Daily Express 
that if I had to choose one newspaper man as a colleague 
over all others I would take J. B. Wilson. 

A week later my first practical contact with reporters 
took place. The Olympic was sailing from Southampton 
with troops of the First Canadian Division. We were 
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taking down a party of Press men and I was to look 
after them. 

They were rather a faded-looking lot waiting at 
Waterloo. Newspapers were still undersized, and the 
younger men had not yet been demobilised. Their 
conversation in the train was in keeping with the inde- 
terminate character of their clothes ana obviously they 
regarded the whole expedition as a routine duty of no 
importance and little interest. 

At Southampton, however, there was plenty of excite- 
ment. The tugs had gone on strike, the first of the 
plague of strikes that aid so much to harass the Old 
Country in the first years after the war. The Canadians 
had embarked, but the tug-masters stood firm and 
refused to assist the famous liner. 

Commander Hayes, who had become as celebrated as 
his ship, tried argument and then bluster. It was no 
use. The last soldier was on board. The Olympic was 
ready to sail. But the tugs remained inert while their 
crews looked on. 

My friends the reporters stood on the wharfs mildly 
interested, but continuing their discussions of the train. 
It seemed, even in my inexperience, that here was a first- 
rate newspaper story, so I boarded the Olympic and 
bearded Hayes on the bridge. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” I asked. 

“ Do ? ” he snapped. “ I’ll show those if they can 

hold up these lads who have been fighting for four 
years.” 

It is probably the religious nature of seamen which 
gives such depth to their profanity on the occasions when 
they let go. Hayes stormed up and down the bridge 
in a perfect tempest of fury and language. 

“ But what will you do ? ” I asked. 

“ I’ll go without them. There’s a nasty breeze, but 

I’ll show these that they can’t hold me up. What 

do they think they are anyway ? A lot of bloody 
submarines ? ” 
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A few minutes later we watched from the wharves 
while the Commander, with his megaphone, directed 
the departure of his ship. Groups of men clung to the 
hausers while Hayes manoeuvred the swinging out of 
the stern, while his commands to them rasped out like the 
cut of a whip. Slowly the great ship came about, drifted 
perilously for a second and then steadied herself with a 
slow movement of the propellors. Gracefully she turned 
her bow towards the sea, and the clanging bells of the 
engine-room could just be heard above the frenzied 
cheering of the five thousand soldiers who had lined the 
rigging and the boats until they had become a human side 
of the ship. 

On shore, with tears running down his cheeks, stood 
their Divisional Commander, General MacDonell, at the 
salute (“ Batty Mac ” they called him in their affection), 
while the crews of the tugs looked on with shamed eyes 
and slouched shoulders. 

The next day the newspapers reported that the Olympic 
had sailed in spite of the strike of the tugs, and that a 
meeting between the men and their employers would take 
place at noon. 

So this was journalism. I decided to ask Holt White. 

“ What is a real news-story over here, anyway ? ” 

Holt White put his feet on the desk and lit his pipe. 

“ The first cuckoo in the spring,” he said. 



CHAPTER XIII 


NEWSPAPER PEER 

L ORD BEAVERBROOK was a constant topic of 
, conversation in all circles and the opinions about 
him varied as much as the personalities who dis- 
; cussed him. On the whole he seemed to me to represent 
; Big Business in the Transatlantic sense with a touch of 
arrogance, a touch of genius, a touch of prudishness, and 
v more than a touch of political shrewdness. Obviously a 
man to meet. 

I sent him a copy of Chambers' Journal with my story 
of Mr. Craighouse. His Lordship’s secretary wrote a 
letter of thanks and said his Lordship would read it. I 
replied that I would like to meet him personally. There 
was no further response. 

Whenever I encountered any friend of Beaver brook’s, 
I urged him to press my claims for a meeting. They said 
they would. 

As nothing happened I went in due course to Edin- 
burgh to see the Chambers’ people. Their welcome was 
kindness and cordiality complete. They treated me as if 
I were a writer of distinction and a friend, and in their 
homes and clubs made me one of them. In the course 
of our discussions they proposed to accept my entire 
output of short stories at an agreed fee per word, and we 
concluded a two years’ contract to that effect. They 
reserved the right not to publish, but guaranteed payment. 

I mentioned that I would like to try a novel, but they 
cautiously suggested that this should be dealt with on 
its merits outside the agreement. In the meantime 
they definitely arranged for the publication of the volume 
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of short stories as soon as I had sent them a sufficient 
number. 

The next evening in London, I dined at the home of 
Lady St. Helier, that charming lady who dispensed such 
lavish hospitality to overseas officers in the war. At this 
dinner was Rutger Jewett, the Vice-President of the 
Appleton Publishing Company of New York. I described 
my proposed novel and so enthused him that he agreed 
to publish the volume of short stories in New York 
(although, as he pointed out, no one would buy them) 
in order to secure the novel. 

When I returned to my hotel, there was a message 
from Lord Beaverbrook asking me to call next morning 
at the Hyde Park Hotel. It was all like that exhilarating 
moment in billiards when the balls begin to run for a 
player. 

Beaverbrook was shaving in his bathroom but had a 
chair put in for me. 

“ Well,” he said. “ What do you want to see me 
about ? ” 

“ But you sent for me.” 

He turned his soap-covered face full at me and his 
eyes which had been twinkling a moment before steadied. 

“ Listen to me,” he said. “ You have been trying 
to get to see me for three months. You began by sending 
me your story ” 

“ Did you read it ? ” 

“ Certainly. It could have been better. Then you 
sent messages by all my friends. Need I go on ? ” 

I grinned and shook my head. 

“ Very well. Since it was you who wanted to see me 
I repeat my question — what do you want ? ” 

“ As a matter of fact,” I said, “ I don’t want anything. 
You are a man whose name is on everybody’s lips, and I 
wished to see what you were like.” 

He bowed elaborately and then resumed his shaving. 
Although he had just emerged from a serious illness, 
and his frail body seemed overslight for his massive head 
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he gave a definite impression of unbridled vitality. His 
voice was vital and arresting and his large mouth was 
both sensual and kindly. Altogether a vivid and warming 
personality. 

“ What university did you go to in Canada ? ” The 
question came from a face pursed up to assist in shaving 
the chin. 

“ The Nordheimer Piano Company.” 

“ Good. But not so good as the Insurance business. 
You learn more selling insurance, like I did, than selling 
pianos.” 

I shook my head. “ Insurance is easy. You can work 
on the powerful emotion of fear. People need insurance. 
Nobody ever needs a piano, and those who want one 
cannot afford it.” 

He immersed his face in the basin and then wiped it 
vigorously with a towel. 

“ Do you want a job ? ” 

“No thanks.” 

“ I’ll give you a job on the Daily Express .” 

“ As what ? ” 

“ As a leader writer. They call it editorial writer in 
Canada.” 

I thanked him but explained that it was my intention 
to go home to Canada and write novels. 

He brandished his arms eloquently and fastened me 
with his Ancient Mariner eye. 

“ Hundreds of years ago,” he said, “ the hairy Britons 
crept wonderingly down to the shore and watched the 
wind fill the sails of the mighty Roman galleons as they 
set out for Imperial Rome. I love Canada more than any 
other country, but we are still the hairy Britons and 
London is Imperial Rome. You will have to come to 
London.” 

He shouted for a secretary. 

“ Get me Bonar Law on the telephone, and then ask 
Arnold Bennett if he will lunch with me here at one 
o’clock.” 
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My knees trembled. These men were gods and here 
was a man who spoke of them as mere mortals. When 
he was dressed the real melodrama began. Secretaries 
darted in and out like minnows in a torrent. Three 
telephones sprang into life and never paused a moment 
for breath. In the centre of it all, creating the energy 
which he exhausted, was this strange, buoyant, fascinating 
figure, chuckling, roaring, winking, frowning, talking j 
while he signed letters, issuing instructions, gossiping like 
a spinster, buying, selling, interviewing his interviewers, 
wheedling, terrifying and enjoying himself immensely. 

It was nearly noon when I left him. 

“ Show Mr. Baxter out 1 ” he bellowed. “ Come and 
see me again, Baxter. Good-bye to you.” 

“ Good-bye, sir.” 

A secretary blew in. 

“ Will you speak to Mr. Otto Kahn, sir ? ” 

“ Certainly, certainly. Ask him to lunch. Find out 
what he is doing for the week-end.” 

Beaverbrook took my arm and ushered me into the 
corridor. 

“ You should come into journalism,” he said. “ It is 
a great career for a man who can rise to it.” 

We shook hands. “ No thanks,” I said. “ I am going 
to be a novelist.” 

He turned about abruptly. 

“ Good-bye to you.” There was an air of finality in 
the farewell. 

A fortnight later the Olympic sailed for Canada with 
a full cargo of returning soldiers and once more I found 
myself on the grand old ship. At the last moment there 
was an unexpected addition to our company, Lord 
Beaverbrook, modestly travelling with only two secre- 
taries, one valet and no telephone, having come on board. 

He was chairman of the ship’s concert, at which 
function I rendered a solo. When I had finished to a 
smattering of applause that nearly reached the dimensions 
of an encore, the Chairman sent me a note : 
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“ My dear Baxter : 

I have heard you sing. More than ever I advise 

you to take up journalism. 

Yours, 

B.” 

Through a depressing mist the Olympic nosed her way 
into the harbour of Halifax and came to rest at the same 
wharf from which we had embarked on the great adventure. 
Then the entraining and the start of the last thirty-six 
hours of the journey. Everything was so familiar, the 
shirt-sleeved workers, the dusty motor-cars, the ice-cream 
parlours, the gigantic trains with engines built on wheels 
like Jove’s chariot, the easy democracy of everyone and 
the unlovely wooden shops which appeared to have come 
to rest wherever it suited their whims, the wire fences 
of the countryside, the massive rivers and the forest 
lakes, the yellow-white sun which drove away the mist 
and parched the railway beds until the dust rose at us 
and strained at every crevice of the windows, the softer 
farmlands of Quebec and the wayside shrines, Montreal 
. . . the metropolis of two races, boiling in a heat which 
made the clothes of men a cruel thing, pretty girls in cool 
white dresses daintily shod and wonderfully alive, more 
dust and clanging tram-cars, watering-carts to cool the 
streets, the woods and fields of Ontario, familiar towns 
whirring past in the gathering cool of the night, the 
whistle and the sparks from the engine, noise, rattle, 
rush — and then Toronto, my mother and sister standing 
in the crowd. . . . 

That night I slept in my own home with the feeling 
that I had never been away. 



CHAPTER XIV 


SELF-EXPRESSION 

F OUR months later the postman on our street 
performed his homely task unaware that his 
movements were being watched each day with 
eyes that checked his coming and going as relentlessly 
as those of an assassin. The eyes were mine, and when he 
had passed by, or delivered such letters as come to a 
normal household, a heavy darkness would descend on 
my soul. 

What had happened in Edinburgh ? Would they never 
let me know ? 

Against the advice of my relatives and friends who 
regarded writing as a part-time hobby, I had refused to 
go back to the piano business, and had started on my 
novel. In doing so there was one supporter, my mother. 
She said : “If you think you can write you had better 
try it. It is the only way of finding out.” 

So I had plunged into a novel The Parts Men Play , 
which became a race between time and a dwindling 
army gratuity. When forty thousand words were com- 
pleted, being the first half of the story, they were shipped 
to Edinburgh to be read by Mr. Chambers. Four weeks 
passed. Five, six, seven. No acknowledgment had come 
and all the forces of self-distrust that linger so perilously 
near the border of self-confidence were let loose. It was 
impossible to write any more. Obviously in their kind- 
ness the publishers were delaying the coup de grdce. 

In desperation I cabled to Chambers asking if they 
had received the manuscript. With admirable Scottish 
economy they cabled back one word “ Yes So the 
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dreary round commenced again while the house became 
a cell and the footsteps of the postman like a gaoler’s. 

And then one day the postman left a bulky package 
with the name of W. & R. Chambers on the outside. I 
thanked him and gave him a tip, but did not open the 
package. There was no need. An author becomes 
acutely susceptible to the size of the communications 
from publishers and the bread which I had cast upon the 
waters had returned intact. That was all. 

So the game was up ! I chucked the package into a 
drawer ana went over to the Yacht Club in a savage mood 
to ponder on the falseness of ambition and the uselessness 
of life. To-morrow I would see Mr. Nordheimer and 
try and sign on again with him. Bcaverbrook ? No. 
Even in journalism one must be able to write and I would 
accept the verdict of the Scots. 

That night I took the wretched package from the drawer 
and cut the huge envelope’s throat. It contained printers' 
proofs. . . . With a wildly beating heart I clutched at 
the accompanying letter and read . . . 

“ We consider your novel to be an excellent piece of work. 
Not only will we publish it in book form but we shall run it 
serially in ‘ Chamber's Journal ’ paying you the same rate 
per word as we agreed in connection with your short stories. 

“ We hope that you are well and that you will send us the 
rest of the manuscript as soon as possible. ” 

They hoped that I was well ? My mother thought 
I had gone mad and my sister threw her arms around 
my neck. Men have bragged to me about the exhilara- 
tion of a mountain -top or the thrill of a successful bye- 
election. Poets have pictured the ecstacy of love. They 
can have them all for that one delirious moment of 
acceptance. 

Next day with my few remaining dollars, I went to 
New York with the precious manuscript in my bag. 
Rutger Jewett was in his office at Appleton’s, but took 
me home to his flat where I read the first few chapters 
to him. 
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“ Splendid stuff,” he said. “ I accept it, here and now. 
Do you want an advance of five hundred dollars ? Now 
let’s go out to dinner and then to the Opera. They are 
doing three new short operas of Puccini. By the way, 
your short stories are selling very well. I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

We joined some millionaires in a box — for there were 
millionaires in those days — and listened to the highest paid 
singers in the world, in the most lavish setting in all music. 
Before the end all the occupants of the boxes had gone 
home (they need a Beecham over there) and I alone 
remained. Nothing was going to cheat me of one drop 
of life’s nectar. When the last opera was over, the singers 
came out and bowed to the boxes on each side. As the 
sole remaining occupant, I bowed back. For two cents 
I would have cheered. Good old Puccini I Good old 
New York I Good old Edinburgh 1 Good old World I 

The next day I returned to Toronto and sold the 
serial rights to Costain of MacLean’s for seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. Good old Costain ! Then I sold the 
Canadian book rights to McLelland and Stewart. Good 
old M. & S. More cash advances. To hell with the 
army gratuity. Let’s give a party and blow it in. 

It was nearly a month later that work was resumed 
on the novel, but it moved on with, what seemed to me, 
a sure touch, and as the year 1919 came to a close I 
reached the last chapter. 

The quality of a book has nothing to do with the 
affection of an author for his characters nor his sadness 
when the time comes to leave them. And it had been 
a period of close and inspiring companionship with my 
mother who listened to it all with intelligence and 
sympathy. What is more, I felt that even if the book 
failed to gain either success or recognition the subject 
was one of vastness and importance, and at least I had 
aimed my shaft high. 

The theme of the story had been the attempt of a 
young American writer to sustain his country in its 
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attitude of neutrality toward the war until his devotion 
to that ideal had robbed him of love and friendship, 
and had finally earned for him the contempt of his own 
countrymen. At last overwhelmed by events he had 
hurled himself into the war with a savagery intensified 
by his long humiliation. When the war is over he 
marries the English girl who had rejected him for his 
pacifism and he returns to America to pick up the 
scattered threads of his life. Many months pass but at 
last he feels the urge to write again, and late at night, 
in their house by the sea, he begins a letter, moved by 
some force within himself, yet stronger than himself. 

This was the letter and the end of the book : 


TO MY UNBORN SON 

“ Somewhere beyond the borders of life you are wait- 
ing. I cannot speak to you, nor look on your face but the 
love of a father for his child can penetrate the eternal 
mysteries of the unknown. To those who love there is 
no death ; and in the hearts of parents, children live long 
before they are born. 

My son, this letter that I write now to you will lie 
hidden and unseen by other eyes until the time when you 
alone shall read it. I shall be changed by then ; like 
the world, I may forget ; but you, my son, must read 
these words, and know that they are truth — truth as 
unchangeable as the tides of the sea or the hours of dawn 
and sunset. 

Civilisation has murdered ten million men. 

The human mind cannot encompass that. It is beyond 
its comprehension, so it is trying to forget. 

Ten million men — murdered. 

Read these words, my son, written in the hush of 
night, when men’s souls stand revealed. 

Nearly six years ago there came the war. History 
will prove this or that responsibility; for it, but the 
civilisation that made war possible is itself responsible. 
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The nations sprang to arms ; but soon, by that strange 
destiny which seems to guide mankind, the issue was one 
not of nations against nations, but of Humanity against 
Germany. Do not ask me how the land of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Beethoven became so vile. I only know that 
Germany was the champion of Evil, and on Britain and 
France men’s hopes were rested. 

America held aloof. When this is read by you, my 
son, you will have known the noble thrill of patriotism, 
the pride of race and citizenship. But it is because of 
that that you must read what I write now about the 
country I love best. 

Less than any other nation, America is to be blamed 
for the war. Her life was separate from the older world, 
and the spoils of victory made no appeal. Yet this great 
Republic, bom of man’s desire for freedom, remained 
silent even when the whole world saw that the war was 
one of Justice against Evil. Men, like myself, were blind, 
and fed the flames of ignorance with ignorance. Others 
knew we were not ready and called upon us to prepare ; 
and others made great fortunes while Youth went to its 
Cross. 

Month after month passed by and Britain and her 
Allies fought Humanity’s fight ; and the murder of men 
went on. 

At last we came of age and our young men stormed 
across the seas, not to save America — for we had nothing 
to fear — but to rid the world of an intolerable curse. 
Look fearlessly at the truth, but do not forget that when 
we went it was for an ideal — just as years before, when 
North and South fought the issue of preserving the Union, 
the impulse that drove our fathers on to their deaths was 
their souls’ demand of freedom for the negro. By her 
delay was America defamed ; by the spirit of her co ming 
was she great. 

The war is over. America is debtor to the world. Read 
this, my son, with both humility and pride — humility 
that it is so, pride that we yet can pay. 
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Those awful years while we stood apart, the homes 
of Britain gave their sons — the sons for whom their parents 
yearned, as I am yearning now for you. Through 
Britain’s broken hearts and through the grief of women 
throughout the world, the youth of America were saved. 
I know that we have our thousands of stricken homes and 
ruined lives, but the end of the war left America debtor 
to civilisation, even though she gave the strength which 
brought the war to an end. 

Faced with our indebtedness, what did we do ? 

Europe lay stricken. The spectres of ruin, starvation, 
anarchy, hovered about her form. The world was 
through with war ; men groped for light, and from the 
people of the earth a universal cry went up that these 
things must not be. 

It was our chance. We still were strong. We held 
the charter of mankind within our hands, and men looked 
to us. Over prostrate Europe the conquering nations 
gathered and men in all the distant corners of the earth 
listened for the voice of him who would cry in the 
wilderness that a new age was born. 

Vital days went by. At last the man who spoke for 
us outlined his plan that all the Powers of the world 
should join together in a covenant that war should be 
no more. 

Men waited, and still waited. The plan was argued, 
ridiculed, applauded — and sucked of its inspiration by 
talk. Already the agony of Man was hardening into the 
cynicism of despair. Nations that had bled together 
grew wary and drew apart. 

And still men waited, for they knew that only America’s 
voice could allay the clamour. Then we spoke. Angered 
by the methods of our leader, angered by the spirit of 
revenge that was settling over Europe, angered by delay 
once more we failed to see the great truths written across 
the face of the sun. 

America — debtor to the world — America cried out 
that she alone of all the nations, would stand aloof. Let 
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history gloss it over as it will, we held back the hand of 
succour that Europe craved for. 

From the land of scented mists came the Japanese ; 
from Greece, that once was first in all the arts ; from 
South America and all the countries of Europe, men 
gathered to the League of Nations, hoping, groping for 
the light — and we were not there. 

As I write to you, my son, the League is an impotent, 
powerless thing, at which the men who know only 
nationality and not humanity sneer and make just. The 
body is there — and America alone could be the heart. 

Bloodless, helpless, it is in semblance a living thing, 
but all men know it has no life, and already the diplomats 
who have no other way are using it as a shield for their 
methods that cannot bear the light. 

My son, in the hush and loneliness of night, ponder 
over these words. Because of those things, avoidable 
and unavoidable, that kept us silent ; because so many of 
us were false to the trusteeship that fell on our generation ; 
because we had not learned that America was greater than 
Americans, but tried to imprison the spirit of the Republic 
within the little confines of our souls — because of these 
things thousands of men were foully done to death. How 
many Miltons, how many Lincolns were crucified in that 
Army of the young ? 

We must repay. Our destiny is clear, and no people 
can thwart its destiny without danger. Our duty is to 
restore. Whatever our resources, in things material or 
of the spirit, this generation and yours and the generation 
to follow must give unsparingly. Our minds and hearts 
must turn to Europe, for only in service to mankind can 
America fulfil that for which she was created. 

Across the seas lies England. She has done much that 
is unworthy in the past ; she has much to teach and 
much to learn ; but within the heart of Old England 
there is majestic grandeur and great mercifulness, and 
with that heart ours must beat in unison. The solemn 
splendour of Britain’s sacrifice must never be forgotten. 
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Believe in life, my son. Believe in men. Take on my 
charge and fight the flames of Ignorance, not as I did, 
but with the power of Reason and of Right. The 
universal mind is still alive. Trust in it as Wagner when 
he wrote his music, as Shelley when he sang of beauty, 
as Washington when he founded this great Republic. 
Men speak through their nationalities, but in every 
country of the world there is an aristocracy of thought ; 
and if you have the power I charge you to work towards 
the end when that great aristocracy will flood the earth 
with splendour, and Ignorance will be no more. 

These words I leave with you, my son, on this silent 
night in May. Perhaps you will never read them. Per- 
haps you will only live in our two hearts. But on the 
borders of life we reach out for you, praying that you may 
come to stay the hunger of our hearts, to be our living 
son.” 

Those words were written at the beginning of 1920. 
If I could re-write them now, aided by the knowledge 
of all that has happened since then, I wonder sincerely 
if they could be more true or more prophetic of what 
lay ahead. 
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“ EAVERBROOK — Hyde Park Hotel — London 

||j “ May I report for duty. Baxter.” 

It was the late afternoon of a bitterly cold 
January day in 1920 that I sent the cable. People 
hurried across the street with noses pinched with cold, 
and with hands deep in the pockets of their heavy coats. 
A cutting wind rushed into doorways and odd comers 
and sent the lurking snowdrifts scurrying on their way. 

The cable had not been sent with a light heart. I 
definitely did not want to leave Canada and felt no urge 
to take up journalism. Yet the completion of my novel 
left me in a dilemma. Obviously, if an author is to live he 
must begin a new book as the old one ends. But what 
was to be the theme ? So far, like all my generation, I 
had seen history in the making, and, in the guise of 
fiction, all that I had written had been a commentary 
upon it. One could not go on for ever writing about the 
war. What else was there to do ? 

Of course it might be possible to join the new school of 
younger realists who, by using the language of the 
latrine and printing actual words that formerly could 
never have been indicated by a letter and a dash, hid 
the paucity of their imagination and claimed to be a force 
for truth. There was also the muck rake school of war 


novelists, scavengers of deatHj who were to find a bounti- 
ful reward in emphasising the lechery and terror ofjjfeg 
poor devil in the trenches and excluding from him^andpj 
his woman all qualities save those of the anima|. 

Yet again there was the Sinclair Lewis schc 
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brilliant pen could be turned like a knife in the ribs of the 
ordinary little citizen who supported his wife, educated 
his children, paid his taxes, enjoyed his Rotary luncheons 
and carried himself with pride along the sun-baked 
pavements of Main Street. How dare such a worm 
refuse to acknowledge his littleness ? 

The truth was borne upon me that my years in the 
army had left me with neither the background nor the 
desire to write peace-time fiction. World events were 
plunging forward like terrified horses. Nothing that the 
novelists mind could conceive would bear comparison 
with the drama and the significance of actual happenings. 
How could one write mere domestic fiction in the midst 
of such a cataclysm ? It would be like whistling at 
a hurricane. 

Yet the desire for self-expression would not be sup- 
pressed. In some form I must write. In some way I 
must play my part as a citizen-survivor of the World War. 
With this trend of thought came a glowing realisation of 
Canada and her destiny. Here was an unformed nation 
where cities were wrought by magic, where democracy 
was a fact and not a doctrine, where life was clean and 
virile and men neither aped women nor women sought 
to be like men. What nobler task than to help the country 
of one’s own birth ? 

Full of this new enthusiasm I call on J. E. Atkinson, 
the proprietor of Canada’s most unpopular and successful 
newspaper, The Toronto Star, and intimated my willing- 
ness to join his staff for £10 a week. Mr. Atkinson 
pointed out that I lacked experience. I answered that 
e xpe ri en ce was merely a form of fatigue. Mr. Atkinson 
saicTTie would introduce me to the Editor of his Sunday 
edition. (How often in later years I was to use the same 
route with aspirants to office.) 

The Sunday Editor was cordial but would not accept 
my proposition to supply him with an article a week 
at £ 2 . He would be glad to read anything I cared to 
send him. .In other words there was nothing doing. It 
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is one of the paradoxes of a young country that experience 
is placed upon such a pedestal that youth must often 
travel for its chance to young men’s towns like New York 
and London. 

Thus rebuffed I once more consulted my mother. She 
did not hesitate. “You should go to London for a year 
and perhaps you will find yourself. I hope, though, that 
Lord Beaverbrook is a good man.” She knew that it was 
the end of our home life, but in her philosophy one 
simply followed one’s star. There was no happiness 
save accomplishment and no unhappiness great enough 
to justify the lack of striving for it. 

So the cable was despatched to London and in due 
course came the terse reply : 

“ Come at your own risk.” 

A few days later I boarded the good ship Metagama at 
the port of St. John, New Brunswick, and watched the 
snow-bound coast of Canada recede as the ship pointed 
her nose towards the open sea. Adventures lay ahead — 
that was certain, but my heart was heavy. Something 
told me that this time my departure was permanent 
and that never again would I return to Canada save as 
a visitor. 

Twilight . . . the wind in the rigging ... a few 
snowflakes like lost souls at sea ... a blurred line 
that may have been the last glimpse of my country or 
just a low-lying cloud. 


“ Lord Beaverbrook is in the South of France.” 

“ When will he return ? ” 

“ In about a week’s time.” 

“ Did he leave any message for me ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

With more than a feeling of apprehension I went 
from Beaverbrook’s suite to the Daily Express office in 
Shoe Lane. Everybody was terribly busy. Reporters 
were bobbing about with the strained look of men who 
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have picked up the scent of truth. J. B. Wilson, the 
News Editor, was cordial but brief. No, Lord Beaver- 
brook had not left a message about my joining the staff. 
He had probably forgotten. 

“ Smith — get Gertie Goodfellows on the ’phone and 
ask her if she is going to marry Lord Simonsides.” 

Louis McQuilland, the Literary Critic, was kind but 
impersonal. The Editor-in-Chief, the famous R. D. 
Blumenfeld, was abroad. 

“ Boy — get me a cup of tea and a boiled egg ! ” 

“ Kill Lady Astor ! ” 

“ Ask the Library what year William the Fourth died.” 

“ Copy ! What the hell is the matter with you boys ? ” 

“ See you at the Falstaff ...” 

“ Answer the ’phone somebody.” 

What a jangle it all was, how incoherent, how strangely 
fascinating. It is the incidental music to the drama 
known as journalism. Once it gets into your blood 
you are never quite happy away from it. 

There was nothing to do but sit down in London and 
wait for Lord Beaverbrook’s return. The prospect was 
not enticing. London had changed unbelievably. It 
had become civilian again and the war-time camaraderie 
of the streets was gone. The hotels were so crowded 
that one could only book for seven days and then move 
on. The only people I knew were one or two hostesses 
who had entertained me in the war, but I felt a natural 
bashfulness in thrusting myself on them now that the 
German menace no longer made the Imperial connection 
of such urgent importance. It is true that my member- 
ship in the Arts and Letters Club of Toronto gave me 
a month’s temporary membership in the Savage Club, 
but the only man who spoke to me there was Greenhough 
Smith, the Editor of the Strand Magazine , who said 
I had taken his chair. Having partaken many times 
since of Savage hospitality I can only presume that my 
shyness must have taken the usual form of super- 
ciliousness. 
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But ther e is nothing in the world quite so lonely as 
the indifference of London. Even when one has taken 
root" and has a definite place in the community it is 
shattering enough to return to London after an absence 
abroad. The Guards at the Palace look through you 
into space. The police are unaware of your existence. 
The sprawling metropolis on the Thames takes neither 
pleasure nor pain in your return. It has its own vast 
personality that will survive when yours is commemor- 
orated by a corner stone. Nothing in this world can 
challenge a man’s morale like London. 

Eventually his Lordship returned and I bearded him 
at his hotel. He looked much fitter than when we had 
first met and his original telephone performances was 
a mere trial canter compared to this “ full out ” per- 
formance now. 

“ So you have changed your mind ? ” he said, shaking 
hands after a pause in the telephonic symphony. 

“ Yes. I want to go into journalism for a year.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“ If you last a year you will stay in it for ever. Tell 
me . . . could you meet me at the Express offices at 
five o’clock ? ” 

I told him I could. 

“ If that’s inconvenient say so. I will arrange my 
time to suit yours.” 

I grinned without effort. This Puck, with the dis- 
ordered hair and untidy soft collar, was something new. 

As the clock struck five I was ushered into the Editor’s 
room. Men like Beaverbrook always keep appointments 
to the minute. It is your little fellow who makes people 
wait. 

H. B. Tourtel, the Night Editor, was in charge of the 
paper during the absence of Blumenfeld abroad and was 
sitting at the desk. He was in shirt sleeves and was 
smoking a cigar. He greeted me with a nod and Beaver- 
brook beckoned me to a chair. 

For some time their conversation was of Governments 
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and staff personnel when Beaverbrook changed the 
subject abruptly and said : 

“ Baxter wants a job. Haveyou got one for him ? ” 

My spirits sank to zero. Inis was a fine, indefinite 
proposition on which to bring a fellow all the way from 
Canada. 

“ Is he any good ? ” asked Tourtel. 

“ I don’t know,” said Beaverbrook. “ Are you, 
Baxter ? ” 

“ Yes,” I answered, but I had to say the word twice 
as mv throat was dry. 

“ Any previous newspaper experience ? ” 

I shook my head. Tourtel looked at his proprietor 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Go on,” said Beaverbrook with a sudden touch of 
impatience. “ Try him out. If he is no good fire him.” 

Tourtel turned to me. 

“ What salary do you want ? ” 

There was a hoarse rattle in my throat but the word 
“ fourteen ” eventually emerged. 

“ What ? ” snapped the Night Editor. " Fourteen 
guineas a week and no experience ? ” 

Beaverbrook stood up and stretched his arms wearily. 

“ Give him his fourteen guineas,” he said. “ If he’s 
any good he’s worth that. And what’s more, Tourtel, 
I believe in a short time he will be worth a lot more than 
fourteen guineas.” 

With an abrupt movement he opened the door but 
a puzzled sound from Tourtel checked him. 

“ What do you want him to do on the paper ? ” 

Beaverbrook stepped into the passage. 

“ Put him on leaders,” he said and disappeared. 

Tourtel and I looked at each other in silence. 

“ Come in Sunday evening at six and report to me.” 

I dined by myself and went to a theatre. It was the 
best show I had ever seen. Queer that there was such 
a small audience and that it came off a week later. 
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F LEET STREET on Sunday is an avenue of 
the dead. Traffic has dwindled to nothing, the 
few shops offer their wares in the windows but 
keep their doors shuttered, the Law Courts are silent, 
no sound of genial dispute emerges from the public 
houses, the chimes of St. Paul’s ring out on the brooding 
air and vagrant cats sit boldly in the roadway and lick 
their paws. 

A strange setting to begin one’s work. Even the Daily 
Express office was somnolent. There was only a small 
staff on duty and those that were seemed principally 
engaged in drinking tea and endlessly turning over the 
pages of the Sunday papers. 

Tourtel gave me a curt nod and asked me if I had 
any ideas for a leader. A new Parliamentary Session 
was about to begin and it occurred to me that the Govern- 
ment should be given some advice. Tourtel told me to 
go ahead. 

Faced with the necessity of making a swift impression 
it is perhaps not unnatural that, in my nervousness, I 
reverted to that medium of metaphor closest to my under- 
standing — the metaphor of music. The Government 
was likened to an orchestra in which Winston Churchill 
played irrelevant obligatos on the flute, Bonar Law 
sawed away at one note on the bass violin and Lloyd 
George conducted not only without a score but without 
any regard for the composer’s intentions. It seemed an 
excellent effort. Every member of the Government was 
given an instrument and the maintaining of the metaphor 
was complete without straining. 
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With natural pride I took it into Tourtel and handed 
it to him. He turned his cigar about in his mouth and 
did what all Editors do, looked at the last page to see 
how long it was. With a grunt he began to read. His 
breath came short and his face turned purple. 

“ Good God ! ” he ejaculated. “ It’s absolute tripe. 
You’re no good at this job. Get out and report to 
Wilson as a reporter to-morrow.” 

I retreated and sat down in the dusty comer of the 
dingy room which had been assigned to me and tried 
to think it out. But thinking was no use. The despotic 
tyranny of the man in charge had been invoked and 
there was no redress. The church bells chimed their 
dirge and there was the faint rumble of a printing press 
tuning up below. 

In an hour or so my door opened and a youngish 
middle-aged man with a determined jaw and a contentious 
eye looked in. 

“ You’re Baxter,” he said, speaking through his jaw. 
“ My name is Pollock — Guy Pollock, the leader writer. 
How are you getting on ? ” 

I handed him my crumpled masterpiece which he 
took to the light and read. 

“ It’s very good,” he said. Then his jaw seemed to 
set with a click. “ You can write.” 

“ Then why did Tourtel say it was no good for the 
Express ? ” 

Pollock slowly lit his pipe and I noticed the Donnish 
droop of his shoulders. 

“ Tourtel’s quite right,” he muttered with his pipe 
held firmly in his teeth. “It is too characteristic, too 
j personal. You must understand, that the personality of 
ithe paper is not yours or mine or even, God help me, 
I Beaverbrook’s. It is real and yet inhuman. The Daily 
\ Express is not as musical as you appear to be and therefore 
;it would not describe a Government in the terms of an 
I orchestra. Why not try again ? ” 

Already, behind that forbidding exterior, I could sense 
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the kindliness of the man. He had been at Eton and 
Cambridge and was a member of a distinguished family. 
Nor did he bear those distinctions lightly. He honestly 
tried to despise his fellow-men and failed lamentably. 

“ Have another go at it,” he said, “ and when it is 
finished bring it in to my cell at the end of the 
corridor.” 

Carefully disbanding my political orchestra I began 
my advice to the Government once more. I wrote that 
Parliament was reassembling at an acute period in the 
world’s history and that other nations looked to Great 
Britain for a firm, sane lead. What we needed was a 
stable Government (a phrase dear to the heart of a horse- 
loving people), and if Mr. Lloyd George would trust 
tKeErmsh people he could go boldly ahead, etc. etc. 

Pollock grunted and advised me to take it in to Tourtel. 
That worthy read it and pronounced it much better, 
which it probably was, than the other bilge. 

“ Then may I continue writing leaders ? ” 

“ No,” said Tourtel. “ You will learn more as a 
reporter in a week than you would by writing leading 
articles for a year. Report to Wilson to-morrow.” 

Pollock strolled into my room about eight o’clock 
and suggested going round to the Cheshire Cheese 
and having a chop. Then we could return and cut the 
leader column to fit. 

Over a pint of beer and a good English dinner Pollock 
lost the last remnant of his severity and we talked without 
effort or shyness. Inevitably the conversation turned 
towards the Express and, like all journalists, we talked 
shop until it was time to return to the office. 

“ You haven’t met Blumenfeld,” said Pollock. “ He 
is a great Editor. He can be cunning when he wants, 
but actually he is the gentlest fellow in the world and he 
could charm a sparrow off a twig. We quarrel about most 
things but I’m desperately fond of Blum and I respect 
him as a great Editor.” 

“ How old is he ? ” 
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Pollock looked intently at me and smoked his pipe for 
a full minute in silence. 

“ He is getting on to sixty, but he’s older than his 
years. No man could go through the war strain of 
editing an understaffed paper without showing it. Some 
day — and I hope to God for the paper’s sake it will be 
a long time — there will be a successor to Blum. He won’t 
be an easy man to follow.” 

“ Who do you think will get the job ? ” 

Pollock called for the bill, paid it and we strolled out 
1 into the Street, the Street of Ink, the Street of Adventure, 
(the Street of Buried Ambitions. 

“ The next Editor of the Express ,” said Pollock through 
his chin, “ will probably be myself — or you.” 

In silence we walked up Shoe Lane and he went into 
his office without even a further grunt. 


Next morning I reported to J. B. Wilson, who showed 
neither dismay nor delight. Like Holt White he worked 
in a setting of complete but efficient chaos. His tele- 

S hones were embedded in masses of copy and agency 
imsy, and every few seconds a messenger would arrive 
and add to the pile. Reporters strolled or hurried in 
and strolled or hurried out. The telephones never 
stopped and J. B. swam about in the whirlpool loving 
every giddy moment. 

When I had reported to him he unearthed a sheet of 
paper and handed it to me. 

“ Cover that,” he said. “ It may be a good story.” 
My assignment was a strike of waitresses employed by 
a group of small City restaurants. They were to gather 
at a certain point and march to Tower Hill to make their 
protest. 

I went to the rendezvous and found fifty pale-faced 
young women who showed great delight at the presence of 
a gentleman of the Press. When the march began I walked 
alongside and they bombarded me with their wrongs. 
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“ Eighteen shillings a week,” said a scrawny waitress 
“ and living as ’igh as it is. ’Ow can a girl live ? ’Ow 
can a girl keep straight ? ” 

Sorry as I was for her it was impossible not to realise 
that she would have small chance to go anything else but 
straight. 

“ I pay twelve shillings a week for my room,” said 
another. “ And I have to feed and clothe myself on 
the rest. I’m consumptive I am, and all because I don’t 
get enough food to live.” 

One after another they told the same wretched story. 
A fury began to seize me that such things could be, and 
by the time we reached Tower Hill, I was ready to acclaim 
tneir wrongs before the world. A professional agitator 
was waiting for us and in flaming language denounced 
the capitalists who build their fortunes on the bodies and 
souls of underpaid women slaves. A motor-car passed 
us, and I caught a glimpse of a well-dressed man wearing 
a silk hat. A word from anyone and I would have led 
the attack and dragged him — and his hat — from the car 
and tom his clothes from his back. Perhaps we might 
have eventually discovered that he was in debt and was 
sacrificing everything to keep his employees at work. 
Perhaps we might have found out that he was a surgeon 
on his way to operate without fee at a hospital for the 
poor. At that stage, however, I only saw the car and the 
silk hat and I hated them both. That is the snare in 
direct action. 

When I returned to the office I covered page after 
page with a passionate plea for these girls and all their 
sisters . My pencil flew like a winged messenger, and when 
the 6tory was finished it took me nearly a proud twenty 
minutes to read it from beginning to end. 

I carried it into J. B. Wilson, who was just visible 
behind his accumulation of papers. With a look of mild 
surprise he reached for my opus, and as per custom, 
looked on the last page to appraise its length. 

“ What in the world is all this ? ” 
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“ It is a tremendous story.” 

“ I can see that, but what is it about ? ” 

“ The waitresses on strike.” 

“ How many were there ? ” 

“ About fifty.” 

He shook his head. 

“ That’s of no interest,” he said. “ It would never 
get into the paper.” 

) Just then two workmen went past his open door, 
\ carrying a huge box rather like a coffin. 

/ “ Is that another story of yours ? ” asked Wilson, 

[making the only unkind joke of his entire career. He 
was an absolute gentleman, a grand colleague, a great 
news editor. He would do nothing to hurt anyone 
unless he became news — and then he would not even 
spare his grandfather. He worked from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day, and when at night he left his ill-lit, 
unaired cubicle which served as an office, he always gave 
it a fond look like a lover who can hardly wait for 
the morrow to return. 

Next day I was sent on a strike of taxicab drivers, the 
whole of England being in a more or less striking mood. 
I found that the taxicab committee were meeting at a 
certain place, and I intruded upon them. Two strong 
men took me by the arm and escorted me firmly to the 
pavement. My enthusiasm for journalism began to 
wane. 

The next day I was sent to interview a man who was 
supposed to be somewhere in London, and was interested 
either in foreign armaments or agricultural development, 
and was either an American or a German and whose 
name was a mystery. I firmly suspect Wilson of keeping 
this gentleman as a stock figure to employ junior reporters. 
No murderer was ever searched for more diligently and 
with less success. 

Thursday found me in a thoroughly disgruntled state 
of mind. Journalism seemed an utterly futile occupation, 
where the results never justified the efforts. Wilson, 
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however, revived my flagging spirits by handing me an 
imposing ticket. 

“ I want you to go to St. James’s Palace to-morrow 
morning. They are having the first general Assembly of 
the League of Nations. Borrow a morning coat if you 
haven’t got one.” 

It was a great scene at the Palace. The world had 
come to London, and the sight that presented itself in 
the Art Gallery of the Palace would have fired the 
imagination of an Esquimaux. Woodrow Wilson’s dream 
had come true, but Arthur Balfour had to regret America’s 
vacant chair. I went back to the office and described all 
that had taken place. The story was well done and I 
knew it. Next morning I searched through the pages of 
the Express and found this solitary item : 

“ The Assembly of the League of Nations met 

yesterday at the Court of St. James, when the appli- 
cation of Switzerland for membership was considered.” 

That was all. 

At five o’clock, there was a brisk step outside my 
room, and Lord Beaverbrook thrust in his head. It was 
one of his rare visits to the office. 

“ Well,” he said. “ How do you like journalism ? ” 

“ I don’t like it at all.” 

His eyes widened and he came into the room. 

“ What’s the trouble, Baxter ? ” 

I shook my head. “ Everything one writes is either 
left out or cut to ribbons.” 

“ That is the common experience in journalism,” he 
said. 

I stood up and was oddly conscious that somewhere, 
somehow this scene had occurred before. Most men have 
felt that sensation. Whenever it has come to me it has 
been followed by fortunate results, as though I had found 
myself at last in the path of my destiny. 

“ Yesterday,” I said, “ I went to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. It was a big story and I wrote 
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it well. Yet this morning the Express does not publish 
a line.” 

Beaverbrook smiled. 

“ There are only two men in England who believe in 
the League of Nations — Lord Robert Cecil and yourself.” 

“ It is not a matter of belief,” I said, “ but a matter 
of news. Look at the picture. There, in the gallery of 
the Court of St. James, was a Japanese delegate speaking 
in broken English on behalf of Polish minorities, while 
Monsieur Bourgeois of France stared straight into the 

S es of Queen Elizabeth and the legs of Holbein’s 
enry VIII straddled the head of Arthur Balfour. If 
that is not significant and dramatic and interesting, then I 
am in the wrong business or else the men in charge of 
your paper are.” 

He roared with laughter at my earnestness and without 
saying anything more walked away. An hour later 
Tourtel sent for me. 

“ Beaverbrook has gone crazy,” was the abrupt open- 
ing. “ He says that beginning next Monday you are to 
be the Literary Editor and take on the whole leader page 
except the leader column. He says he will make it right 
with Blumenfield.” 

Thus ended my first and last week as a reporter in 
FleetfStreet. 



CHAPTER XVII 


STRIKING OIL 

L ONDON journalism was in a bewildered condition. 
Lord Northcliffe strode the scene like a colossus. 
His Daily Mail had emerged from the war with a 
huge circulation and immense prestige. Northcliffe had 
attacked Kitchener in the war and had exposed the 
scandal of the shell shortage. For this the Daily Mail 
was duly burned on the Stock Exchange by the well- 
meaning Bourbons of the City. It is one of the't 
paradoxes of journalism that the public burning of a I 
newspaper is almost the inevitable prelude to its rise to | 
greatness. 

Northcliffe had also acquired The Times , but was 
growing weary of it. The inflexibility of that august 
organ had withstood the impact of his volatility and it 
was not in Northcliffe ’s character to delight in perpetua- 
ting a tradition. His real heart was in the Daily Mail, 
ana the staff of that paper looked down at the little eight- 
page Daily Express like the Spaniards on the decks of the 
Revenge. 

The Express had a definite, vigorous personality created 
in the days when, under the Editorship and eventual 
ownership of Blumenfeld, it had fought for the cause 
of Tariff Reform and Americanised much of its methods 
of news presentation. But lack of capital had stunted its 
growth, and although Beaverbrook had acquired a 
controlling interest in 1916 he only wanted it as a 
political aid for Bonar Law and took no part in its 
development, r 

During the war the Express cheered the Tommy on his 
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heavy task, prodded the Germans with every shaft of 
ridicule and abuse and emerged from the hostilities 
definitely weakened by having become the paper of the 
soldiers rather than the general public. It had performed 
a marvellous war duty but had paid the price. 

Second to the Daily Mail was the Daily News, the 
organ of pure Liberalism, and the only Daily ever edited 
by Charles Dickens. It was an admirably written journal, 
but was beginning to feel the effects of the feud between 
Asquith and Lloyd George. It was tied to a Party that 
had become untied, but in addition it was beginning to 
encounter that rumbling discontent of the post-war 
public towards party organs. Northcliffe had begun the 
political emancipation of newspapers and Beaverbrook 
was to complete it. 

Next in strength to the Liberal Daily News was the 
Liberal Daily Chronicle. This newspaper had a par- 
ticularly strong hold on South London, and did not suffer 
from the same purist political policy as the News. It 
unfortunately was to experience the vicissitudes of the 
slave market. It was sold and resold and sold again. 
Each transaction left its arteries weaker and its soul 
more confused. No one in 1920, however, could have 

E redicted its ultimate tragic disappearance from the 
treet as an independent entity. 

Then there was a poor little Labour sheet called the 
Daily Herald, sans staff, sans capital, sans readers, sans 
advertising, sans everything. 

That was the London morning newspaper situation in 
1920. The Mail overshadowed all the others, the News 
and Chronicle were solidly in second and third places, 
while the Express brought up the rear except for the 
Daily Herald , which could hardly have been considered 
as in the race at all. 

Blumenfeld returned from abroad at the end of my 
first week of Literary Editorship. Pollock was right 
about him. He had charm enough for four men, a 
caustic wit and an easily roused kindliness. I suppose 
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he was the best-loved man who ever walked the pave- 
ments of the Street, and he was equally popular with 
men and women. 

He had every quality of the successful journalist except 
intellectual ruthlessness and passion. He was always 
just outside the causes for which he fought. Perhaps 
he was cursed by too keen a sense of values. In the 
most earnest conversation with a Cabinet Minister or 
some other public leader there would be a faint, 
almost unobservable, twinkle in his eye as if to say : 
“ What a game it all is — go on — don’t let me interrupt 
you, you old humbug.” 

One day, when a month had gone by, I received a 
message from Lord Beaverbrook that I was to be relieved 
from all other duties and report to him at the Hyde Park 
Hotel for a special assignment . I had neither seen him nor 
heard from him since his visit to the office, and I looked 
forward to the meeting with curiosity and excitement. 

He was lying down on a couch and after shaking hands 
solemnly motioned me to bring a chair up. He then took 
up some documents and looked at them for a minute 
without speaking. What a theatrical producer Beaver- 
brook would have made. By a gesture or a word or a 
silence he could create the setting for a comedy, a drama 
or a burlesque. Strangely enough he genuinely disliked 
the theatre. Perhaps it was the contempt of the profes- 
sional for the shortcomings of the amateur. 

At last he spoke. 

“ Baxter,” he said, “ you and I have a grave respon- 
sibility. I have some documents here which have only 
been seen by three other men. They cannot act because 
of their public positions. They have turned to me 
and I have decided to make you my colleague in the 
matter.” 

Another pause. 

“ You and I have to save Mesopotamia for England.” 

I shifted my chair. This was big stuff. It is no mean 
thing to come to a strange country in a strange profession 
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and almost at once to be asked to save the nation from 
some deadly peril. 

“ Now listen to me,” said Beaverbrook. “ You know 
that we took Mesopotamia from the Turks, and it 
belongs to us by the price we have paid in blood and 
treasure. But the oilfields of Mosul are vast and 
the other nations are throwing hungry glances at it. 
The real villain of the piece is the Shell Company. The 
Shell Company is British, but actually it is part of the 
Royal Dutch Shell Combine which is controlled in 
Holland. Tell me if you can follow me.” 

“ It is perfectly clear, sir.” 

“ The Shell Company have made a deal whereby they 
will share with the Anglo-Persian Company — the British 
Government concern — in the Mesopotamian business, 
but they will have management control. Do you see 
the wickedness of that ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, my son, if you have management control you 
do not need to care about anything else. Under this 
agreement, unless you and I can break it, the Shell 
Company need not extract one gallon of oil from Mosul.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

Beaverbrook breathed a little heavily but remained 
studiously calm. 

“ Because, Baxter, the two great objectives of all oil 
companies are to extract oil from the earth and to keep 
oil from being extracted. However, let’s get on. Now, 
the Shell Company . . .” 

For ten minutes in clear, incisive language he reviewed 
the intricacies of international oil with special reference 
to Mesopotamia, the Shell Company and the British 
Government. Then he paused. 

“ Do you understand the situation ? ” 

I nodded. “ Perfectly, sir. But I would like to ask 
you one question.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ It is the only point that is puzzling me. Everything 
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else is as clear as daylight. What has all this to do with 
manufacturing shells ? ” 

He turned nis face towards me and his eyes fastened 
on me like the eyes of a serpent. 

“ What are you talking about ? ” 

I stood my ground. “ I am referring to this Shell 
Company. I don’t see the relation of oil wells and 
making shells. That’s all.” 

An angrv vein swelled on his forehead. His face went 
black ana he hurled the papers at me. 

“ Get out ! ” he roared. “ Take those things and get 
out. Report to Blumenfeld. Tell him to send someone 
else. Get out 1 ” 

I gathered up the papers and left with as much dignity 
as the scene would permit. What had gone wrong ? 
I was utterly at a loss but determined to find out. I 
went to the flat of one of my few London friends, a young 
barrister, who was just sitting down to dinner. He asked 
me to join him ana, first swearing him to secrecy, I told 
him of the conversation. 

When I had finished he smiled, but with under- 
standing. 

“ Don’t you know what the Shell Company is ? ” 

I shook my head. “ If you have been a soldier for 
four years shells mean shells and shell companies are 
companies that make shells.” 

With great patience he explained that the Shell Com- 
pany was the largest oil concern in Britain, and that it 
had no concern with explosives outside of the normal 
combustions of international oil rivalry. 

He did more than that. He took the papers and 
studied the agreements. We went over them point by 
point, he with the natural keenness of a fine legal brain, 
and I with the intensity of a man who realised that 
nothing but a superhuman effort could regain the ground 
lost. It was two o’clock in the morning when I left him 
and our conversation had not strayed from the subject at 
hand for five long hours. 
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The next morning I called at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Beaverbrook was in bed, but told me to come in. 

“ Well ? ” he said, and his face showed no relaxation 
from the anger of the night before. “ What do you 
want ? ” 

I returned his gaze with equal steadiness. 

“ First I want to apologise for my stupidity of last 
night. I had never heard of the Shell Company before. 
I have carefuUy studied the whole case and I know it 
thoroughly. There is nothing about it I don’t know. 
I probably know the subject better than you do. That’s 
aU.” 

The harshness of his face softened a little and he put 
out his hand for the papers. 

“ How do you propose to begin your campaign ? ” 
he asked. 

“ The front page of the Daily Express to-morrow 
morning and every morning until we rouse the whole 
country.” 

He handed me back the papers. 

“ Go ahead,” he said. “ Bring me your stuff at five 
o’clock.” 

That was Monday. The next morning and the next 
and the next we subjected the Shell Company to a 
bombardment which must have shaken even that power- 
ful corporation. London woke up and even Northcliffe 
turned his eyes in wonder towards the newspaper that 
dared to hit so hard and so fearlessly. 

On the Thursday Beaverbrook said to me : “ Go 
and see Charlie Greenway, the Chairman of the 
Anglo-Persian Company, at three o’clock. He is a 
friend of mine and will be able to give you a lot of 
valuable information from the British side. Keep his 
name out of it, of course. It will be good material for the 
Sunday Express .” 

“ Charlie ” turned out to be Sir Charles Greenway, 
a man of great dignity, some sixty-five years of age, 
immaculately dressed and wearing both a buttonhole 
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and a monocle. Like so many oil men he suffered from 
a distrust of his fellow-men. Outside of that and a slight 
over-valuation of the importance of dress in a man’s 
life he was a courageous and kindly buccaneer in 
direct descent from Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher and all 
the rest of the Imperial gangsters who sailed the 
world with a rough hand and built for the prosperity 
of unborn generations. If there had been no Greenway 
there might never have been an Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. 

After a lengthy talk I promised Sir Charles to let him 
see the copy before it was published. The next morning 
(Friday) at noon I called him up to ask when it could be 
shown to him. He explained that it would have to be left 
until Monday as he was just leaving to catch a train to 
Southampton, where he was going on to his country 
house. This, of course, was no good for the Sunday 
Express. 

Jumping into a taxicab, I just managed to catch the 
Southampton train and located Greenway in a first-class 
compartment which he was sharing with a stranger who 
hid himself behind the Morning Post in the opposite 
comer. Greenway received me with what might be 
described as “ modified rapture ” and frowned warningly 
towards the stranger. 

“ Perhaps you will be able to give me a few minutes at 
Southampton,” I ventured. 

“ I said Monday.” 

There was nothing left but to ingratiate myself as best 
I could with what is known as general conversation. 
Sir Charles noticeably unthawed and at the end of the 
journey suggested that I should go and join his house- 
party and stay the night. 

So we arrived at Stanbridge Earles, which is everything 
that an English country house should be — gardens, fields, 
lawns, a courtyard, Elizabethan windows, tennis courts, 
a nine-hole golf course and a perfect cook. There were 
about fourteen guests, most of them Anglo-Indians, and 
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} firmly of the opinion that the sun not only rises in the 
East, but sets there, and that the grandest sight in India 
is the Englishman. It was an act of courtliness and heroism 
on Greenway’s part to suggest that as I had no kit with 
me they should not change for dinner. The very ribs 
of the walls must have creaked in protest. 

After dinner, Sir Charles and I retired to his study, 
where he produced a bottle of Napoleon brandy and told 
me the whole romance of the oil business. It is literally 
true that when I left Stanbridge Earles next morning 
(to return countless times afterwards as a friend) I was 
so full of oil that for the rest of my time on the Express I 
was always its petrol expert. 

So the campaign against the Shell Company went to 
its end, and a new Mesopotamian arrangement was 
entered into which served as a basis for another agreement, 
which served as a basis for future negotiations, which 
served ... At any rate we had poured trouble on the 
sea of oil and all was well. 

A week later Beaverbrook tossed me a letter. 

“ You can read it,” he said. “ But of course the 
proposition won’t interest you.” 

It was from Greenway to Beaverbrook and stated 
briefly : 

“ I liked your young man who came to see me. If you 
have no special use for him, I would find a place here. 
I could start him say at fifty pounds a week.” 

Not interest me ? Was there so much money in the 
world ? And to start at fifty pounds a week ! Where 
would it end ? 

“ That’s a nice letter,” I said vaguely. 

“ It is,” said Beaverbrook. “ But you don’t want to go 
to the city. You would be bored to death.” 

I intimated that boredom could be endured at a 
price. 

“ You will do far better in journalism,” said Beaver- 
brook, and, calling in a secretary, declined Greenway’s 
offer with thanks. 
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A few days later, I found that my salary had been 
increased from fourteen to twenty guineas a week. At 
the same time I received an invitation to spend the week- 
end at Cherkley Court, Beaverbrook’s country house at 
Leatherhead. 

The Shell Company may not have produced explosives 
but it had blown up my fortunes in a most satisfying 
manner. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

WEEK-END 

T HE pleasant little English train pulled up at the 
station of Leatherhead, some twenty miles from 
London, and I found a car waiting to take me to 
Cherkley Court, Lord Beaverbrook’s country house. 

There is something peculiarly satisfying about being 
met by a car. I have never lost the desire to purr when 
I emerge from a station and a waiting chauffeur touches 
his cap and takes my suit-case. To me it gives a far 
greater sense of luxury than driving the entire distance by 
car. I cannot explain it and at any rate it is probably 
not worth explaining. 

Cherkley Court lies in the country at the end of a mile 
driveway, and its terrace, guarded by cypress trees, looks 
down on a Surrey valley until one has almost the illusion 
of gazing at it from an airplane. There are lawns, gardens, 
bridle paths, a pool lovely enough to hold the body of 
Ophelia, birds that welcome the dawn and the lovely 
music of the wind in the leaves. There are also in- 
numerable telephones, for is this not the home of Baron 
Beaverbrook, the British Hearst, the man who challenged 
Northcliffe, the King-maker, the Cabinet-buster, the 
Puck and the Caliban of British Public Life ? 

How often the leaves of the trees have trembled to the 
sound of that ringing voice from the verandah, while 
the servants and secretaries darted about in appropriate 
commotion ? 

It was nearly dinner-time when I arrived on that 
Saturday night and I went at once to my room to change. 
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The operation had been half completed when his Lordship 
burst mto the room and shook hands. 

“ Are you being looked after all right ? ” 

I assured him that it was so. 

“ What did you think of the Express to-day ? ” 

I told him. 

“ What did you think of the Mail ? ” 

I told him. 

“ I see. You don’t read the papers very carefully, 
do you ? ” 

I said I didn’t suppose so. 

“ Did you read George’s speech in The Times ? ” 

It is a little difficult to stand in one’s underwear and 
meet such an onslaught with perfect poise. I began to 
realise why certain ministers always wore silk hats in the 
House of Commons. They were an aid to morale. 
Besides, who was George ? 

“ It was a very good speech, sir, I thought.” 

Beaverbrook frowned. “ It was a great speech. It 
will do the Government a lot of good. Where were you 
bom ? ” 

So George was Lloyd George. That was something. 
And lucky I had said it was a good speech. Oh, yes. 
Where was I bom ? 

“ Toronto.” 

“ Come down when you’re ready,” he answered and 
went out. The air which had been vibrating subsided 
and I finished dressing. It also seemed to have turned 
warmer. 

I went down a little early and found one guest already 
there studying the titles of the innumerable books that 
lined the massive room. I bowed to him and wondered 
where I had seen his face before. He was an odd-looking 
man in the middle fifties, with the unmistakable appearance 


of a p rovincial, but the assurance of a metropolitan 
untidy moustache almost. But not covere 


untidy moustache almost, But not 'quite, ccwere&'^btf 
mouth, which in turn almost, but not quif&wqfr^red a 
set of indecisive teeth that seemed as if thfy mfght drq^ 
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out at any moment. There was puckishness, humour 
and intelligence in the face and there was a pleasing 
shyness that mellowed a natural air of combativeness. 

“ Are you spending the week-end w . . . with Max ? ” 

His voice was high-pitched and staccato, but at the 
word “ week-end ” he was seized with an extraordinary 
stammer. His eyes half closed and his mouth staved open 
without a sound. After a pause that was anguishing, the 
remaining words came out and his eyes opened wide. 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“ Are you a Canadian ? ” 

“ Yes/’ 

“ Well . . .” (again the stutter), “ Canadians are an 
extraordinary people, aren’t they ? ” 

I began to feel like Alice in Wonderland. Did no one 
in the house ever do anything but ask questions ? 

He took a book from a shelf and handed it to me. It 
was by a much-married author for whom I have always 
felt a great affection. 

“ Have you read it ? ” 

Another question. 

“ It’s terrible,” he said. “ It’s awful. It’s the worst 
book . . . ever written.” 

When he had completed the stammer he chuckled so 
infectiously that I found myself laughing in sympathy. 

I asked him if he knew Lord Beaverbrook well. After 
all, if it was to be a game of questions I might as well 
enter in. 

“ Do I know Max ? Does anybody ? He’s a . . . 
remarkable fellow. He's a great man, an astonishing 
fellow. I’m very fond of him. Of course, he’s a card.” 

He resumed nis study of the books. I sat down and 
inadvertently hummed some tune or other. 

“ Do you play the piano ? ” he asked. 

“ A bit.” 

“ Come and play duets with me Monday ... at five 
o’clock.” 

This was becoming ridiculous. Who was he, where 
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did he live, and was it possible that people still played 
piano duets ? 

The door opened and a man of slightly Jewish features, 
a sensuous mouth and a carefully cultivated moustache 
came in. He carried himself like one who naturally 
walked on a crimson carpet. Wealth, taste and power had 
marked him for their own. 

“ Look at that view,” he said, in a guttural but 
pleasing voice. “ I always say that America is the place 
for the young man, but here in England is where a man 
may live always in happiness.” 

** Were you bom in America ? ” I asked, deciding to 
get in the first question. 

“ No. I was born in Germany, but I have been here 
much of my time. A great country, England. The 
greatest country in the world. The nation that can stand 
against the centralised will of the English people has not 
yet been created.” 

A radiantly beautiful woman came in and apologised 
for being late. She had lovely fair hair, a perfect com- 
plexion and her face mirrored the sweetness and simplicity 
of her soul. She came over to me at once. 

“ You are Beverley Baxter, I suppose ? ” she said. 
“ I’m Lady Beaverbrook.” 

I shook hands and liked her enormously. “ You have 
met Arnold, haven’t you ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” My eyes must have widened. “ Is that 
Arnold Bennett ? He’s asked me to play piano duets 
with him.” 

“ Really ? ” 

She laughed at my air of reverence. 

“ He’s a dear,” she said. 

“ And who’s the other chap talking to him now ? ” 

“ That’s Otto Kahn.” 


Late that night Beaverbrook and I sat alone by his 
fireside and talked until long after midnight. To my 
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astonishment I found a mind richly stored in literature 
and history and a gift of picturesque and incisive language 
that made it impossible ever to let the mind wander. 

He had humour, too, and the rare power of being 
personal, of showing that he was acutely conscious of the 
other’s presence. He had a memory like a mouse-trap. 
It seized on its morsel of fact with a snap and literally 
never let go. He could summon the exact wording of a 
poem he had not read for years. I have seen him suddenly 
accosted by some Canadian acquaintance of thirty years 
back. Beaverbrook would take one look at him, the vein 
of his forehead would swell, and then he would say : 
“ How did your uncle John get on when he sold his farm ? 
And where’s that no-good cousin of yours ? ” 

Sometimes I think his memory was responsible for 
his violent fits of depression. The ability to forget is part 
of the art of living. Beaverbrook could never look back 
upon the pleasantly blurred meadows of the past. Every 
blade of grass, every thistle, every rabbit hole was as vivid 
as on the day when his feet trod among them. 

How much happier the nature of /Arthur Balfour^ who 
once declared with self- revealing humour : u I never 
forgive^ .^imtl always forget .’’ 

It is easy to talk to a man with whom your destiny is 
resting. It is easy to listen to him. A philosopher once 
said : “ If a man would talk with his wife with the same 
interest as he talks to his employer, how few marriages 
would fail.” 

And although Beaverbrook and I were destined to 
exasperate and savage each other many times in the years 
to come, let me state now that I have never met anything 
finer or cleaner than his zeal for youth, his delight in 
taking a young man and giving him a chance for a success- 
ful career. He has had many failures, and sometimes, in 
trying to blow the young frog into the size of a bull, he 
has brought disastrous consequences to the frog. But 
he never lost his faith in youth nor ever hesitated to give 
the verdict to talent over mere experience. 
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At two o’clock he told me his highly revised version 
of the story of King David, picturing him as the Lloyd 
George of his time. After that I went to bed and slept 
soundly. 

Next day Winston Churchill, Lord Birkenhead and 
Bonar Law came to lunch . Arnold Bennett had gone back 
to Town (after confirming our piano duet appointment), 
and Otto Khan had drifted off to see some neighbouring 
Mogul. 

Here was conversation to remember. It was politics 
with the lid off. I was learning for the first time the 
apparent recklessness of politicians’ talk when not on 
duty. I did not know then that English politicians hit 
hard, but always play fair. Private conversation is “ out 
of bounds.” What one says at a luncheon party, like 
what the soldier said, is not evidence. 

Of the three men, “ F.E.” was the most spectacular and 
the most charming, Bonar Law the most impressive, J 
Winston Churchill the most consciously clever and the 
least compelling. There was an air of dissolute and almost 
weary brilliance about Birkenhead . It was not for nothing 
that he had been called “ Galloper ” Smith. He had 
ridden furiously at every obstacle and had surmounted 
them or knocked them down. He had won his place in 
history before he had won the secret of life. Now, with 
his trophies all about him, he would let his eyes smoulder 
as if he could read his future in the glass which he held 
in his hand. His mind was a joy, his words were gems 
strung together on a silver thread of thought. He had 
m astered everything but himself, 

^'BonaFnCaw bore the^marks of war as truly as any 
soldier from the trenches. By nature and by inclination 
he would have found content in his fireside and the 
companionship of his family and in building up a business 
that made good profits and employed more and more men. 
When he entered the House of Commons I am certain 
that he never aspired to higher office than a possible 
Parliamentary Private Secretaryship. But events have 
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a habit of seeking out men of character and judgment. 
Once they had found Bonar Law they never let him go. 

Throughout the war he had been the rock upon which 
every politician leaned. With that firm foundation 
Lloyd George had launched his lightning shafts and 
altered the course of the world. Again and again the soft 
voice of Bonar Law had calmed the turmoil of a political 
brawl and had brought the nation’s legislators back to 
reality. And first one son and then a second was killed, 
and all that people saw was that the face of the leader had 
grown more gentle and that his shoulders stooped as if 
with a weariness that was too great to bear. Unspectacular, 
uninterested in the glittering prizes of public life, un- 
moved by plaudits or attack, he laboured for his country 
through war, and through the aftermath of war, for 
the people who hardly knew him, until at last death 
joined him to the sons he had loved too well. 

Churchill, of course, was of the theatre. Unlike 
Birkenhead and Bonar Law, he was Jus own Victor and his 
own audiejnce. It is the test of a good actdr whether he 
does his best before a small crowd. Churchill was a 
model to all troupers. No occasion was too big to awe 
him, none too small to depress him. If there was no one 
else to be stimulated by his genius and his audacity, there 
was always himself — and who would not be proud to act 
before Winston Churchill ? 

He recognised only one ancestor — the first Duke of 
Marlborough. He knew that in himself the dashing and 
astute Duke lived again. In his dreams he was always on 
the eve of a Blenheim. His Gallipoli gamble nearly came 
off in the war. If it had succeeded he would have saved 
a million lives and his own future might have outsoared 
his imagination. As it happened, he failed and the wager 
was paid in blood and treasure and his own career. He 
never forgave Napoleon for retreating from Moscow and, 
at the very period of that luncheon party, he was planning 
to succeed where Napoleon had failed. Unconsciously 
he regarded all world events as episodes in his life. A 
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perfect husband, a devoted father, a grand dinner 
companion, a great historian, solidly distrusted by the 
common sense of the English people who disliked being 
the sounding board to the Churchill strings. 

That night Beaver brook asked me if I played tennis. 

I admitted that tennis was one of my minor accomplish- 
ments, whereupon he said : “ Come and play at 

Roehampton in the morning.” 

When we arrived at the Roehampton Club he intro- 
duced me to “ Cardie ” Montagu, the financier, who was 
to be his partner, and to a well-built, bucolic young man 
named Lionel Tennyson, who was to partner me. 

“ Are you any relation ...” I began with a natural 
awe. 

“ To the bloody bard ? ” interrupted the Honourable 
Lionel cheerfully. “ Yes. I am his grandson.” 

Just before the first set began Tennyson called out to 
Montagu : “ I’ll have ten pounds on this set. Baxter, 
you will take half ? ” 

“ Certainly,” I answered. 

Beaverbrook and Montagu won. 

“ We’ll have the same again,” said Tennyson. 

Beaverbrook and Montagu won. 

“ We’ll have twenty pounds on the last set,” said 
Lionel. “ That suit you, Baxter ? ” 

My parched mouth uttered an acquiescence. Then 
somethmg happened. Beaverbrook, who had played an 
accurate game all morning, went utterly wild. With a 
face of hot determination he rushed at every ball, hitting 
it wildly out of the court or into the net, he collided with 
Montagu and poached on every shot but his partner’s 
service. It was a terrible performance, and bad as I was, 
we won a love set. 

“ That’s all square,” said Tennyson. Montagu looked 
at Beaverbrook with eyes that were eloquent. 

When we were driving to Town, Beaverbrook said : 
“ Now listen to me. Don’t make a damned fool of your- 
self. Montagu is a rich man. Tennyson is a gambler 
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and runs his own finances his own way. You were 
going to lose your whole week’s salary. Look what I had 
to do to prevent it.” 

That afternoon I played duets with Arnold Bennett. 
As I suspected, he took the treble and I the bass. 



CHAPTER XIX 


BALLET WITH MUSIC 

I F I were to search for some simile to describe the 
antics of the world during the next two years as I 
saw them close at hand, or studied them through the 
journalistic telescope, which brings distance to one’s own 
doorstep, I would liken them to a Ballet of the Insane. 
Nothing that Neginska ever imagined was half as mad. 
Nor was it ordered disorder. It was sheer chaos, with 
neither a chef du ballet nor a chef d’orchestre. 

There was music — make no mistake about it. The 
wailing saxophone and the epileptic drum had arrived to 
set the seal of the jungle upon civilisation’s collapse. 
The slither of dancing feet had replaced the clop, clop, 
clop of the armies of youth marching the cobbled roads 
of death. 

The poor little hussies of the streets who had risen to 
meet a war-time demand had been replaced by cold, 
evil women, too passionless to commit a sin, exacting the 
last penny from fools who thought that a heart could beat 
inside an iceberg. 

As though to mock the manhood of the youths who had 
died on the German wire, there danced across the stage 
the first contingent of the exquisites, that awful breed of 
mincing, posturing and rouged young men, who selected 
their ties as their ancestors once chose their rapiers, and 
were to flaunt the superiority of decadence so openly that 
the very language of horticulture was prostituted to give 
them names wherewith the night clubs could enjoy the 
dirty jest. Some say that these unsexed creatures were 
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nature’s reaction against the physical barbarity of war. 
If that is so then war has met its supreme denunciation. 

But this is a ballet with humour as well. Who are these 
earnest-faced men with pince-nez and morning coats, 
whose capers follow a cross of gold held high aloft by a 
dancing skeleton ? Ah yes, of course, the Bankers of New 
York! 

Their theory is so brilliant, so simple. How strange 
that none thought of it before . Suck the nations of Europe 
clean of gold, then sell to them all America’s surplus 
production. And how will Europe pay when she has no 
gold ? We will give her loans. Ana how will she repay 
those loans ? Hush 1 Don’t blaspheme. Keep your eyes 
on the cross of gold and follow your leader. 

A figure with a Napoleonic look and a Charlie Chaplin 
moustache pushes his way to the front, but is warned 
away by a comic German policeman. His name is 
Adolf Hitler, and as he goes he pulls an old Jew’s beard. 
Well done, Adolf ! A greater comedian than Chaplin 
could ever be. 

Stop the jazz. Give us a fanfare of trumpets. Benito 
Mussolini has saved Italy from itself and for himself. 
Imperial Rome is bom again. A grim, unsmiling figure 
is seen up-stage. It is Eamon de Valera, the Liberator. 
Behind him dance two men with hats pulled down and 
collars turned up and with fingers clutching cold steel 
in their pockets. The Terror is at hand. 

What is this side-show ? The placard 1918 helps a 
little. A crew of British merchant sailors doing the horn- 
pipe and shaking their heads at a sad, handsome Scot 
who wants to board a ship for Stockholm. Now comes 
the sequel. The placard says : “ To-day.” The Scot 
is doing a Highland reel on a road marked “ To Downing 
Street ” and the sailors are following him with the horn- 
pipe and with heads that nod approval. 

A cardboard British gunboat comes on the stage. The 
hat and feet of Winston Churchill are seen as their 
owner propels the vessel. A toy shell is fired from the 
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boat. It is caught by a harassed and faltering dreamer 
named Lenin and changes into a Dictator's crown in his 
hands. He blows a kiss to Winston and Russia has been 
saved for Bolshevism. 

Come on the saxophones, come on the tom-toms, and 
the Charleston and the Black Bottom and the Shimmy 
Shake. If we have ravaged you in the past, Africa, you 
are having a sweet revenge upon us now. 

I do not claim the honour of being a performer in that 
ballet, but 1 was at least a stage hand and kept my place 
in the wings. I have gazed first-hand upon the mountain 
and the mountebank. 

One day I was asked to lunch to meet Premier Gounaris 
of Greece. His country was at war with Turkey because 
Lloyd George had re-created the fine old Liberal doctrine 
of driving the Turk from Europe. But the Turks, who 
had been fighting steadily for nearly sixteen years and had 
learned how to do it, were at the gates of Smyrna. 
Greece was faced with disaster unless her Welsh Saviour 
did something. 

“ Lloyd George will not say * Wait ’ ; he will not say 
‘ Go on,’ ” said Gounaris to me, in his tired, halting 
English. I saw him that night in a cinema queue, alone, 
dejected. The Turkish blow fell and the forces of Greece 
fled in confusion. A few days later Gounaris was taken 
from his bed of fever by his own countrymen and shot 
through the head. 

“ The whole world is the sepulchre of famous men,” 
once thundered Pericles in the public square of Athens. 
There was no funeral oration for Gounaris. 

Beaverbrook published correspondence in the Express 
which brought the tragedy of Greece to the door of Lloyd 
George. The Son of Wales survived the attack, but it 
was the beginning of the end. Destiny was tiring of the 
man who had held a greater power than Napoleon ever 
dreamed. 

Yet I am conscious that this seriousness is out of keep- 
ing with the spirit of ballet. Let us have a game of cards. 
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, Beaverbrook is one player, Alec Ormrod the second, I 
the third, and James White the fourth. We are playing 
bridge, and I have been sent for as an emergency partner 
for Beaverbrook. I had played bridge but twice before 
and “ Jimmy ” White roars with laughter as I miscall and 
misplay my hands. He had been a Lancashire bricklayer 
and now he is a West End millionaire. He owns race- 
horses and bets fortunes on them. He has purchased 
Daly’s, and from the darkened stalls at rehearsals his 
high-spirited ungrammatical English calls the tune and 
warns the piper. Knights and baronets dust his hat for 
him and he is hailed as a British sportsman. The next 
day I called at his office over the Tivoli and paid him my 
cheque. He was most agreeable and gave it to his 
secretary to deposit. 

Yet I am confronted with the disadvantage of a 
historian over a novelist. “ Jimmy ” White would have 
been light relief in a novel, but in real life one cannot 
alter the facts. 

A few months later White drives to his country house, 
disconnects the telephones, sends his servants out and 
begins a letter to Lord Beaverbrook. 

In a clear, bold hand he admits that he has lost every- 
thing in a show-down with Sir Edgar Mackay Edgar’s 
crowd in a colossal bear gamble on British Controlled 
Oil Shares. He is not writing to lament the past, nor to 
ask forgiveness. But he has noticed that the Daily 
Express is running a series called “ How I look at life,” 
and he would like to contribute this essav as a wind-up 
to the series. He is aware that an article such as this, 
written under such unusual circumstances, would com- 
mand a considerable fee, but he would have to leave it 
to the Express for the sake of his poor wife who is penniless 
and whom he has treated so badly. Then follows a short, 
penetrating essay by a man who made and spent a fortune 
and had estimated every human weakness at its exact 
value. “ I have fooled no one and no one has fooled me.” 

While he wrote, a partner of his in London was 
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shrieking that the telephone operator must get through 
to him somehow. He had secured the shares that might 
have turned disaster into triumph. “It is a matter of 
life and death,” he cried. He was right. 

So we published the suicide’s essay, word for word, as 
our final article, while Beaverbrook, in his kindness, paid 
the neglected wife two thousand pounds for the publica- 
tion rights. 

And a lot of clever people said : “ This faking of an 
article by a dead man is a disgrace to British journalism.” 

One night I telephoned to a girl who had the brain 
of a man and the feline charm of a woman. 

“ There is a new play by Shaw,” I said, “ called 
* Heartbreak House,’ playing at the Court Theatre. It has 
had a dreadful Press. Some of the critics call it ‘ Heart- 
ache House ’ and * Jaw-break House,’ while others just 
say that Shaw is finished. Let us go and see it. Even if 
it is terrible, an intelligent play should be able to count 
on people like you and me.” 

We went to Sloane Square, and in company with 
twenty or thirty other citizens saw a production which was 
as exciting as great music or a great storm at sea. Again 
and again Shaw threw his words into the air with that 
superb orchestration of which he is the supreme master. 
There were moments, too, of such tenderness and pity 
that they touched depths that had too long been still. 
When it was over we went behind to see the producer, 
J. B. Fagin. 

“ I have come to apologise,” I said, “ on behalf of the 
Press.” 

He smiled wearily. “ Are the critics rogues or fools ? 
I don’t know.” 

“ Just fools.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ When are you taking the play off ? ” I asked. 

“ On Saturday. It is playing to no business at all.” 

With all the impetuosity and assurance of youth, I 
urged him to run it another week. I told him that if he 
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would give me a Thursday matinee we would make the 
critics come back again and eat their words. London 
should not be robbed of this masterpiece. 

Poor Fagin caught my enthusiasm. He said that he 
would hand the whole seating plan over to me for the 
matinee and would invite Shaw to come in person. 

I went back to the Express and persuaded that journal 
to publish a scoop which had for its headlines : 

“ Shaw to meet his critics. 

Who is mad — he or they ? 

Special Matinee. 

Debate after performance.” 

The event caught on. I was bombarded for tickets by 
half of “ Who’s Who ” and most of the newer names in 
Debrett’s. Newspapers applied to me on behalf of their 
critics, reporters and columnists. As long as the tickets 
lasted they were doled. I kept a box for myself. That 
completed the affair. The house was completely sold 
out. In other words, every ticket had been given 
away. 

So far things were going well. I had forced the 
dramatic critics to go back and rejudge a play. Then two 
nights before the matinee, Fagin called me up. 

“ Bad news,” he said. “ Shaw says he won’t come.” 

My stomach turned over. This was a blow that could 
not be survived. 

“ Why not ? ” I managed to ask. 

“ He says it is your party and he’s not been asked. 
There’s not a chance of getting him now.” 

It was eleven o’clock at night, but I secured Shaw’s 
telephone number in the Adelphi and called him. He 
came at once to the telephone and I explained the 
desperate situation in which I found myself. 

“why are you doing this at all ? ” he asked in a 
brogue of such benevolence that I wanned eagerly to my 
task. 

“ Because it is a work of genius.” 
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“Oh. You think that ? ” 

“ There are parts of it that are perfect Wagner.” 

“ What parts now ? ” 

I told him. His voice grew kindlier every minute. 

“ Have you seen any other of my plays ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed. Major Barbara, The Doctor's Dilemma , 
Fanny's First Play, Androcles and the Lion." 

“ And which do you like the best ? ” 

“ Heartbreak House.” 

Twenty minutes later I rang off. We had agreed to 
meet just before the matin6e and I was able to go to bed 
with the comforting thought that all was well, and to 
indulge in the interesting reflection that genius and 
mediocrity are one in their common pride of offspring. 

I met Shaw outside the Court Theatre as per our 
appointment. His long, almost indecently lean body and 
his snowy beard were true to the pictures and caricatures 
of him, but his voice was a contradiction. His words 
were pointed, pricked, but his voice softened them until 
there was no sting. Nature has a passion for compromise. 
Perhaps that is why the Irish, having been endowed with 
a genius for cruel satire, were given a lilt in their voice 
that makes melody out of words that have no music in 
them. 

We sat together in our upper box and watched the 
performance, while the audience alternatively gazed at 
the stage and G. B. S. The great man enjoyed every 
moment of the play. He chuckled at the jokes and 
nodded appreciation at the more serious moments. Once, 
when one of the characters had made a long speech, he 
whispered to me : 

“ What a pity he has not two more notes in his voice. 
With two more he could have been a great actor.” 

I began to realise why Shaw’s plays are so strangely 
akin to music. When he chooses a cast he balances the 
voices in the same way that he would select the singers 
for an opera. 

When the play was over the crowd gave him an ovation. 
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Standing up, he leaned over the box and gazed benignly 
at the mortals below. 

“ I am glad that you have come to see my play to-day,” 
he said. “ In ten years’ time you will be here again. 
Fifty years on you will come often to see it. A hundred 
years from now you will be looking in for twenty or 
thirty performances.” 

There were appreciative chuckles at the old boy’s 
wit. What a card ! They did not see his burning eyes 
which held no humour in them. He was announcing his 
immortality to a public that had spumed him as a jester 
whose jokes were worn out. 

Refreshments were served on the stage and I led G. B. S. 
down and introduced him to the various critics, while 
the audience kept their seats in varying degrees of rapture. 
And at that point I bolted. I had fulfilled my contract 
and had had enough. The newspapers next day gave 
plenty of prominence to the affair, and some of the critics 
agreed that the play was more distinguished than it had 
seemed on first hearing. I wish I could narrate that from 
that point Heartbreak House was a triumphant success. 
It was not. The theatre was almost empty the next night 
and the extra week proved the last straw for Fagin’s 
finances. I am glad, though, that he lived to emerge from 
his bankruptcy and to write and produce many successful 
plays. 

Some time afterwards Shaw sent me a first edition of 
Back to Methuselah , in which he inscribed the words : 

“ To A. Beverley Baxter, in gratitude for his inter- 
position on behalf of Heartbreak House .” 


No book of fact or fiction can be complete without 
romance. Therefore I shall end this polyglot chapter 
with the Sad Story of the Intelligent Young Lady. 
Lacking the candour and the impulse of my distinguished 
friend Bruce Lockhart, I have not brought my love affairs 
into the glare of Strange Street, It is perhaps enough to 
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say that from the age of fifteen I was in a perpetual state 
of falling in or out of love. As Jack Point says : “ Let 
that pass.” 

The Intelligent Young Lady, however, presented a 
fascinating quarry. She was so feline and therefore so 
exciting. Her claws were sharp when she scratched, but 
the softness of her paws when she did not scratch, was 
softer than silk. 

In my new-found prosperity I had purchased a second- 
hand motor-cycle and side-car for £120. Astride its 
withers one was acutely conscious of all weathers. Rain 
was pitiless and dust darkened the face like a nigger 
minstrel’s cork. When it was cold the warmth of the 
engine was pleasant to the legs, and when it was hot the 
engine made it an inferno. 

Yet, when dusk fell upon the hills and the gallant little 
engine puffed its way through leafy lanes, there was an 
exhilaration like riding a horse across the downs. In 
spite of its more than human frailty, I find the memory 
of that one-cylinder contrivance full of pleasantness — 
up to a point. 

On a certain Saturday in the late summer I had driven 
the Intelligent Young Lady to a country club near Epsom. 
We had dined and we had roamed about the lawns. The 
claws were hidden and the sweetness of her voice mingled 
with the sounds of approaching night. Once or twice she 
suggested that we had better start for London before it 
was completely dark, but I had postponed the departure 
on the plea that it would be wrong to make romance the 
slave of time. 

We did, however, start just before dark and were two 
miles beyond Epsom when there came the necessity for 
lighting up. That was a simple process. You turned 
a nob which let the moisture in to the fluid, and when the 
process of fermentation or disintegration had gone far 
enough a sickly smell was the warning that it was ready 
for the application of the match. The smell arrived, but, 
alas, the poor little flames sputtered feebly and died one 
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after the other. My contribution to mechanical science 
has been to tap whenever in doubt. I tapped the 
container gently. I tapped it sharply. I struck it 
savagely, with no result. 

There was nothing else for it. Like a transport in 
war-time, we recommenced our journey, showing no 
light at bow or stem. Oncoming cars blinded us and then 
hooted angrily as they passed. Overtaking cars missed us 
by inches and swerved aside with curses and shrieking. 

Suddenly there came an ominous hiss. The tyre on 
which I was riding had punctured. I explained to the 
young lady that I could not mend it in the dark. I did 
not explain that in matters of mending a tyre, day and 
night were all one to me. 

We went on. Reader, as the old authors had it, have 
you ever ridden on the rim of a bicycle wheel ? The 
vibration is unbelievable. Every quarter of a mile my 
legs were so numb that I had to dismount and walk about 
until circulation was restored. We shook and clattered 
on our way. What sound was that ? A faint tinkle 
dwindling into silence. A nut had loosened and gone. 
Another tinkle. Undeterred, the gallant bicycle went on. 

A half-mile had been covered when a tinkle of a more 
substantial note was heard. It was no mean nut that had 
gone that time. No, indeed. The front of the side-car, 
which contained the Intelligent Young Lady, lurched 
forward, struck the ground and rebounded some two or 
three feet. 

She shrieked to me to stop. I bellowed that we must 
go on. We did. It was an interesting sight. The back 
hinges of the sidecar remained firm, the wont had gone. 
Sometimes the side-car would only rebound a few inches, 
other times it would grind along the ground. Yet again 
it would spring towards the stars until her pretty feet 
were pointed directly at Venus. 

Every now and then she shouted some comment, but 
the noise was too great to hear. 

Late that night we reached London. Startled people 
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rushed to their windows and policemen clutched their 
batons as we made our deafening way towards the West 
End. On arrival I tried to see her to her door, but both 
my legs were asleep and refused to move. She did not 
speak. She just went. 

I took the machine to the stable in which I garaged it 
and threw it into a corner. Not long afterwards I had the 
honour of attending the wedding of the Intelligent Young 
Lady as a guest. I thought of giving her the motor cycle 
as a present, but sent her a fruit dish instead. In the 
language of the movies I had taken her for a ride and in 
the process our romance had been bumped off. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 

I am appointed Managing Editor of the Sunday 
Express. Call off the ballet. Let us go back to Strange 
Street. 



CHAPTER XX 

STOP PfcESS 

A NEWSPAPER is much like any other created 
thing. It is seldom what the authors of its being 
desire, and it has to find its own personality 
and its own place in the community. 

The Sunday Express had been launched just after the 
war with immense fervour by Beaverbrook and grave 
doubts by Blumenfeld. Its early mewlings and pukings 
would have discouraged any parent less fired with pro- 
creative zeal than Beaverbrook. Successive Editors took 
on the child only to have the devoted and dubious 
parent snatch it back with the firm conviction that a pin 
must be hurting it. 

Even in those days it had a lively personality, and it 
was the first of the London newspapers to realise that 
film news must interest a larger public than theatre news. 
In spite of its many attractions, its growth, though, 
remained painfully slow. The English public form new 
associations with caution just as they shed old ones 
with reluctance. The price of news- print was high, 
advertising revenue was low and the weekly loss was 
uncomfortably heavy. To those who have not experi- 
enced it there is nothing more depressing than to put 
immense effort into producing a paper and then have to 
pay out of your pockets for the privilege of having done so. 

Blumenfeld was Editor-in-Chief of both the daily 
and the Sunday, but no man can do seven-day journalism, 
and his hand was badly needed on the tiller of the daily. 
Thus the procession of the Sunday Editors. 

Beaverbrook never lost heart, however. A set-back 
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was a mere incident to him, an incentive, a moral aperitif. 
Each day he hurled himself into the breach with such 
violence that friends and foes occasionally were found 
crushed together. But when the corpses were cleared 
away the standard of the Sunday Express was still flying. 

One day he had a brilliant idea. James Douglas was 
the Editor of the Star , and, of course, a writer of fame, 
wit, charm and exuberance. Get Douglas for the Sunday 
Express. Get him at once. Offer him anything he likes. 

So Mr. James Douglas became Editor of the Sunday 
Express , and that fact was megaphoned to cottage, castle 
and market-place. The Daily Express proclaimed the 
virtues of Mr. Douglas in every edition. A clock was 
made of the initials j-a-m-e-s — d-o-u-g-l-a-s, and was 
inserted at the head of the leader column of the Sunday 
so that the words appearing below would seem like the 
heart-beats of that mighty timepiece. 

People smiled at the noise and ordered the paper for 
the next Sunday. To admire their handwork from a 
distance Beaverbrook and Blumenfeld went away to 
France. Let the great James produce his masterpiece. 

Like all true artists Douglas had a splendid indifference 
to mere news and no great interest in the mechanical 
production of a newspaper. When he wrote something 
he had always rung for a boy who took the copy upstairs, 
and in due time it was returned in proof with a request 
to cut two inches out of it for space. This is all a writing 
journalist need ever know. It therefore became speedily 
apparent that while Douglas was a great asset he would 
have to have an adjutant to keep production working to 
a time-table. 

The upward trend of circulation went on for some 
time and then slowly stopped. There had been an 
advance, but it was not a break through. Beaverbrook 
sent for me and said : 

“ You had better take on the job of Managing Editor 
of the Sunday. You will be responsible for the produc- 
tion, but remember that Douglas is the Editor.” 
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“ And Blumenfeld ? ” 

“ He is Editor-in-Chief, of course. You will learn 
a lot and I don’t think you will hurt the paper much. It 
is a hard job but you will never gain the golden crown 
by sitting on the ground and looking at it.” 

In those days the editorial staff of the Sunday was 
composed of two or three permanent men and a crowd of 
occasional, who came in from daily papers on Saturday 
to earn a bit of extra money. The size of the paper was 
a modest fourteen pages, which, considering my abysmal 
ignorance of general editing, sources of news and general 

F resentation, was perhaps just as well. My first Saturday 
was saved by the cup final between Tottenham Hotspur 
and some other team. It swamped the whole production, 
and was purely automatic in its treatment. My Waterloo, 
however, was only a week off. We used to go through 
with the first provincial edition at six o’clock. As 
Lloyd George was making a speech that day I informed 
my staff that I would superintend page one, intending to 
“ lead ” with the Premier’s speech. 

At ten minutes to six the head printer came to me in 
a panic. There was no “ make-up ” for page one, no 
“ lead ” story, and general chaos. The Premier had 
unexpectedly cancelled his meeting because of a bad 
throat and no one had bothered to inform me. 

I rushed to the composing-room and demanded to see 
the over-matter, in other words, stories that had been set 
and held over for one reason or the other. Instead of 
waiting to have proofs pulled I ordered seven columns of 
type into the page with no idea what they were about. 
The printers obeyed and kept their thoughts to them- 
selves. The page went through sharp on time, and I was 
then handed a “ pull ” to read. 

The coal strike was on at the time. Six of the eight 
stories on the page concerned the strike and varied from 
being one to four days out of date. Two were practically 
duplicates and all, in one form or another, had appeared in 
the daily papers during the week. 
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Nothing could stop the edition. The wretched thing 
appeared and, blushing scarlet, I turned to the inside to 
get away from the front page. I blushed a deeper scarlet. 
There was an article under my signature called “ Where 
are the brains ? ” accompanied by a picture of myself 
so badly printed that it made me look like a demented 
Japanese. 

At nine o’clock Blumenfeld arrived at breakneck speed 
from the country. “ This will finish the Sunday Express” 
he said, and helped me to pull it together for the next 
edition. Beaverbrook telephoned to ask me down to the 
country for Sunday, but said nothing more. 

When I reached Cherkley Court the next day Beaver- 
brook took me into the library. 

“ What happened ? ” he asked. “ Did your staff let 
you down ? ” 

I shook my head. 

“ What happened ? ” he repeated. 

Half-defiantly and half-contritely I told him the story. 

At the end he nodded. 

“ The truth is,” he said, “ that you have made no 
attempt to understand the system of production.” 

I could only nod again. 

“ Well, do you know what I would do ? ” he said. 

“ I would say to your News Editor, ‘ Mister, you are the 
News Editor, but so am I.’ I would say to your Foreign 
Editor, ‘ You are in charge of foreign news, but I am in j 
charge of it too.’ Tell your Sports Editor you are the' 1 '' 
Sports Editor as well. Get that machine so in your grasp 
that none of your lieutenants can even think without it 
registering in your brain, and make the whole thing so 
compact and so personal that when you have an idea 
it reaches them before you can tell them what it is.” 

“ Then you are not going to fire me?” 

His face went black with annoyance. 

“ Why should I be wasting time on you if I were going 
to fire you ? ” 

In spite of his belief in me I had lost the confidence 
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of Blumenfeld, Douglas and my own Chief Sub-Editor, 
Tom Innes, one of the most blasphemous, likeable and 
efficient journalists in the world. As against that I had 
the loyal but watchful support of Ewart J. Robertson, the 
young Canadian manager of the Sunday Express. 

Let me digress for a moment to tell of Robertson. 
Before the war he had helped to work his way through 
Toronto University by acting as a clerk in his spare time 
at the Queen’s Hotel there. Late one evening Sir Max 
Aitken arrived from Montreal. There was no boy 
available, and Robertson carried his suit-case to his room. 
The future Beaverbrook entered into conversation with 
him. 

Years later, by a whim of chance, Robertson was sent 
to the Canadian War Records as a casualty N.C.O. 
from the front. Beaverbrook recognised him at once and 
put him in charge of various officers. When a protest was 
made Beaverbrook met it by securing promotion for 
Robertson to commissioned rank and still left him in 
charge . After the war Robertson was offered and accepted 
a minor post on the Express business side, and soon 
Beaverbrook began to rely on that cool-headed, cool- 
blooded, unspectacular, but thorough brain that refused 
to panic or enthuse, but kept its sense of values polished 
like a Guardsman’s buttons . Small wonder that he should 
have risen ultimately to be general manager of the Daily 
Express at £10,000 a year ; and again small wonder that 
I daily sought his counsel throughout the fourteen years 
of my service with the Express. He definitely exaggerated 
trifles, but he minimised disasters. There is not much 
gratitude in Fleet Street, the pace is too hot, but the 
fortunes of our group owed more than will ever be known 
to the sagacity of the long-nosed, soft-voiced young 
man from Canada. 

To return. . . . 

It was not easy to produce the paper with such a 
Brains Trust to keep one straight. As Editor, Douglas 
had to be consulted ; as Editor-in-Chief, Blumenfeld’s 
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suggestion was a command ; as manager, Robertson 
represented the power of the proprietor and the share- 
holders ; and as Chief Sub-Editor, Innes usually did 
what he wanted and explained with a string of hearty 
oaths why he had done so — after the event. 

Such a situation had to come to a climax, and in due 
course it came. 

Beaverbrook used to preside over a conference early 
in the week to prepare ideas for the Sunday issue. 
Therefore, on this particular Saturday, I went to the 
office with the understanding that I would lead the front 
page with a story written and signed by Beaverbrook to 
the effect that prosperity was just round the corner. 

At four o’clock a million engineers declared a strike, 
threatening to paralyse the nation. At four-thirty 
E. S. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, resigned 
and issued a statement which made out Lloyd George 
to be almost what his enemies said he was. At five 
o’clock news arrived that rioting had broken out in the 
Rand with many killed and hundreds wounded. 

“ You must lead with Montagu,” said Douglas. 
“ It’s the biggest political sensation of our time.” 

Blumenfeld called me on the ’phone. 

“ South Africa is your big story,” said Blum, and 
quietly left it at that. 

“ You can’t throw the Chief’s story out,” said Robert- 
son. “ We want to get his help all we can, and we ought 
to stick to his prosperity article on the front page.” 

“ Hells’ bells ! ” roared Innes. “ Who cares whether 
Montagu xesigns or not. He was no bloody good any- 
way. And what’s a few deaths in South Africa ? I tell 
you this Engineers’ strike is home news, and it’s big 
news. Nothing else damn well matters.” 

Blumenfeld called up again. He had received a 
private cable which showed the Rand riots to be more 
serious even than he thought. 

“ Here’s Lloyd George’s reply to Montagu,” shouted 
Douglas. “ You ought to give the whole front page to it.” 
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“ Don’t do anything foolish,” said Robertson softly. 

“ If we only had a good murder ? ” roared limes, “ it 
would be a damn fine paper to-morrow. “ Smith ! 
Write a General Bill for the Engineers’ strike.” 

At last, in desperation, I gave my decision. Beaver- 
brook’s article went inside. The engineers got the big 
splash. Montagu was made a short “ top ” and carried 
away inside. The Rand riots got second place on the 
right of the front page. 

When the first edition was running I left the office 
with a bursting head to go and get a bite of food. Then, 
for the first and last time in my career as a journalist, 
I turned to whiskey to pull myself together. The Red 
Indians used to call it fire-water. It acted like that on 
me. When I went back to the office, with four doubles 
beneath my belt, I was in the mood to kill. In my office 
I found Robertson talking to Beaverbrook on the tele- 
phone and saying : “ The next edition will be better.” 

I took the telephone from him and told Beaverbrook 
that if he had anything to say he could say it to me, for 
I was in charge. He merely answered that he would see 
me on Tuesday and rang off. I stamped and stormed like 
an utter fool. In the presence of some five or six people 
I declared that they were nothing but Beaverbrook ’s 
gutless slaves, that I didn’t care a curse for him, and 
if I chose I could expose him and drive him out of 
public life. Between outbursts the editions of the 
paper went to press. 

On Tuesday I went to see Beaverbrook. He was 
very calm, but spoke with ominous slowness. 

“ Let us discuss this thing quietly,” he said. “ Because 
our affairs have reached a critical stage.” 

I described the events of Saturday and told him how 
impossible it was to have responsibility without real 
authority. He listened with growing excitement. 

“ You were being shot at from every angle ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ So you stampeded ? ” 
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“ I suppose so.” 

“ You lost your head ? ” 

“ If you like.” 

He scowled. “ Big men don’t lose their heads in a 
crisis.” 

For half an hour he went over each incident. When 
it came to his own prosperity article he said : “ Why 
didn’t you chuck it in the waste-paper basket ? ” 

“ That’s all very well for you to say.” 

There was a pause. 

“ After that you went out and had something to drink. 
Too much ? ” 

“ Or too little.” 

He frowned again. “ I dislike facetiousness — always.” 

I felt a sudden anger against him. “ I intend to remain 
what I am — always.” 

He shook his head like a bear annoyed by a wasp, and 
then his manner changed to a strange gentleness. 

“ I am told you intend to expose me,” he said. 

My heart almost stopped. He had learned then of 
the scene afterwards. 

“ I have had many enemies,” he said, “ who have 
spent a lot of money to try to find something with which 
they could break me. They have not succeeded. 1 have 
admitted you to confidences — both as a friend and as a 
colleague. It is quite possible that you might give some- 
thing to the Press which would put me in a bad light. 
I don’t know. I have not watched myself with the same 
care as you appear to have done. Supposing you expose 
me in all my nakedness. I have withstood many attacks, 
and whatever yours is I would still be here when the 
attack was over. But where would you be ? You would 
be branded for life as the man who sold the Pass, as the 
Minister who betrayed the Cabinet, as the Editor who 
bartered the confidences of his Chief for a day’s sensation. 
Do you think I care a damn for myself ? ” 

I shook my head. 

“ Curiously enough I care for your career,” he said. 
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I made no comment and we sat in silence for nearly 
a minute. Then he stretched his arms wearily ana 
yawned. 

“ You had better go to Paris for a few days,” he said, 
“ and have a rest. We both have things to think out. 
Blumenfeld will edit the paper.” 

At the end of a week I came back to the Hyde Park 
Hotel to see him. He asked me to sit down and went 
on with his telephone symphony without appearing to 
notice my presence. Was I going to be fired ? 

After nearly half an hour he called in his secretary 
and asked for a letter, which he handed to me. It was 
from a journalist asking for a job. 

“ Will you see him ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Very well.” He turned to his secretary. “ Take 
this down. ‘ Dear Mr. — — In reply to your letter, 
will you please communicate with Mr. Beverley Baxter, 
who has now complete authority in all editorial matters 
in connection with the Sunday Express' ” 

That was all. I went back to my desk to find a sym- 
pathetic understanding from all my colleagues. For 
better or for worse, Beaverbrook had backed his man, and 
that was his method of telling him so. 



CHAPTER XXI 


LIFE ENDS AT EIGHT 

W ATCHING a newspaper’s circulation is not 
unlike studying the temperature chart of a 
fever patient. It would seem one week that 
the Sunday Express caught on. We would be cock-a-hoop 
and throw ourselves into our tasks like a rugger team 
that can see the opponents’ line just beyond the scrim- 
mage. 

The next week there would be a relapse. Who were 
the two or three thousand defaulters who had willingly 
and of their own accord given up the paper which 
they had read the Sunday before ? Shame upon their 
recalcitrant hides ! But all honour to the new 3128 
recruits who stepped into the breach the Sunday 
following. 

To me it was a grand adventure. I wrote a weekly 
topical illustrated article by “ Bax,” and had it illustrated 
by Will Owen, the famous Punch artist. One Saturday 
I said in the big news room that the page on which it 
appeared should have a definite and permanent identi- 
fication. 

That night one of my temporary men came slowly over 
to my desk. His manner was nonchalant, slightly con- 
temptuous, and yet not without a queer smouldering 
charm. He was a distinguished-looking fellow named 
Harold Lake with shaggy hair and the general suggestion 
of a philosopher who had done a lot of his thinking 
withT^T gla ss iri'his"Kapd t 

“""TSUyour page ‘ Love, Life and Laughter,’ ” he said, 
and went back and sat down. 
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I adopted his idea and it remained so identified for 
the remainder of my tenure of office. 

Some years later, when I was presiding over a confer- 
ence of the Daily Express, one of the items on the news- 
schedule was the death of the composer of “ I hear you 
calling me.” 

“ That story,” I said, “ should be written by someone 
who knows his subject. The song had a tremendous 
vogue. It made John MacCormack, and struck some 
response in the public that no one could have foreseen. 
Who could do the story ? ” 

There was a lazy shrug of the shoulders from the same 
man who had made the suggestion of “ Love, Life and 
Laughter,” and had since joined the staff of the Daily. 

“ I think I could write it,” he said. 

“ Why, Lake ? ” 

He seemed to be gathering his thoughts together and 
lit his pipe before he spoke again. 

“ I wrote the words of the song,” he said. 

In addition to the weekly humorous feature, I did 
the dramatic criticism for both the Daily and the Sunday. 
Like most young critics, I was devilishly clever and 
rejoiced when some stumbling production gave me a 

{ >hrase of satire to despatch like an arrow into the defence- 
ess flesh of my victims. Once I wrote only this of a 
play : 

“ When the curtain fell on last night’s production, 
the manager announced that the author had left five 
days ago for New York. It seems a long start to give 
him I ” 

What humour 1 What a game ! A few broken-hearted 
actors faced with the immediate failure of their play had 
to go on the next night to an empty house. Never mind. 
A critic had scored. 

Towards the end of my career as a theatre writer I 
developed a conscience. True, I had always praised with 
gusto when it seemed right, but I began to observe the 
good old English custom of not shooting the sitting bird. 
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Therefore, when an unfortunate revue with George 
Robey, entitled You’d be Surprised , was put on, I wrote : 

“ You’d be Surprised was put on last night at Covent 
Garden. I was.” 

Then I tore it up. It was so easy, so obvious, so 
cheap. 

In the Sunday Observer , however, St. John Ervine 
wrote : 

“ You’d be surprised, at Co vent Garden. When I heard 
that Mr. Robey receives £600 a week, I was. St. J. E.” 

The whole of England rocked with laughter. Ervine 
was proclaimed a wit of wits. Florid-faced men in their 
clubs extracted the Observer cutting from their racing 
vouchers and showed it to me. Young men slept with it 
under their pillows, and the old fellows said it was the 
best thing since what d’you-call-him wrote that Tree 
played the King in Hamlet as if he was afraid that some- 
one would play the ace. 

I began to wonder if the sparing of a sitting bird is 
all that it seems and whether a bird is really particular 
whether it is shot while sitting down or in flight. 

In addition to these duties, I inaugurated and wrote 
the Londoner’s Log, a page of comment and gossip now 
done so superlatively by Lord Castlerosse. I also wrote 
a short “ uplift ” leaderette each day in the Daily Express, 
which brought a big response from that large section of 
the public — so much larger than is ever realised — which 
wants something more than the husks of everyday 
happenings. 

James Douglas was pouring his wit and emotionalism 
into the paper and bringing to it that intimate knowledge 
of the near past in history, literature and politics which! 
is so helpful to journalistic eminence in Fleet Street.! 
Beaverbrook was solidifying the character of the paper' 
with that astonishing instinct of purposefulness which he 
had inherited from the Manse. He was also proving 
that he was the world’s best reporter. Sunday after 
Sunday he left the rest of the papers staggered with news 
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which he had gathered during the week. Yet he never 
betrayed a confidence. 

Perhaps it was small wonder that a steady upward 
circulation climb set in. No longer did the defaulters 
fall by the roadside. Yet we needed something spectacular 
to make the advance really worth while. The basis of 
success was there — that was now obvious — but the struc- 
ture was mounting too slowly for our impatience. 

And so, as often happens, something unsought and 
unforeseen emerged to send the Sunday Express leaping 
forward. Yet to me it was the most gruelling experience 
of my journalistic life, and constitutes a chapter that I 
can only look back upon with a shame that is not made 
less because it must be shared by many others. 

There has never in my time in England been a trial 
that so gripped the public as when Frederick Bywaters, 
a young ship’s steward, and Edith Thompson were placed 
in the dock for the murder of Mrs. Thompson’s husband. 

There was no question about the killing. Bywaters, 
home on leave from his ship, waited for the return of 
the Thompsons from the theatre, and stabbed the man 
to death. Mrs. Thompson had cried to him to stop, and 
there was never a suggestion that she knew the attack 
was to take place. 

Yet they placed the two together in the dock, and both 
were sentenced to be hanged. She had written innumer- 
able letters to her lover, Bywaters, while he was at sea, 
and he had kept them all in his iron box, where the police 
found them. In these letters she let herself go with a 
passion and with a facility of emotional expression which 
might easily have earned her rich rewards if she had turned 
her talent into the realm of popular, uncritical fiction. 
She wrote as if she were the first woman and By waters 
the first man. She raised the love of her suburban self 
and the wandering steward to the level of an epic. She 
urged the murder of her husband, and wrote how she had 
put ground glass into his food without effect. She 
never suggested that they should rim away, because that 
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apparently would outrage suburban respectability. It 
must be murder or nothing. 

To the psychologist it would appear that here was a 
thwarted woman finding in the outpouring of words the 
romance that life itself denied her. She saw herself as 
a splendid murderess with love triumphant over all. 
But it was murder in terms of words only. 

The words, though, took root in her lover’s sex-ridden 
brain, and the pavement of a suburban street ran red with 
the blood of a harmless, decent clerk. 

The jury held, and it spoke for British public opinion, 
that Bywaters had killed his man, and that Edith Thomp- 
son was guilty of one death already, and would be guilty 
of a second when Bywaters went to the gallows. 

At the time I thought that the sentence on the woman 
was a mere formality and that a reprieve would be granted 
at an early date. The man, Bywaters, was doomed, but 
once the clamour against Edith Thompson had calmed 
down, the Court of Criminal Appeal would surely realise 
that adultery is not punishable by death and that the desire 
for murder, if such a desire really existed, can be punished 
by God, and not by Law. She herself had no doubts 
about a reprieve, and when her family visited her in 
prison she was planning to pick up the broken threads 
of her existence when the gates would be opened. 

At such a time the power of the Press is great, but the 
feeling against Edith Thompson was still strong, and I 
held my hand for what it was worth. At length, however, 
we commenced a series of articles in the leader column 
of the Daily Express, urging that this was a clear mis- 
carriage of justice, and that a reprieve must be granted. 

If I had those days to live over again I would have 
thrown my protest day after day on the front page, not 
in the leader column, and roused the entire country. 
Our campaign might not come to nothing, but as a respon- 
sible publicist we would not have compromised with a 
duty that was stark clear to us. 

On the Saturday before the hanging, which was to take 
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place on the following Tuesday, I was working on the 
paper when the commissionaire informed me that a woman 
relative of Bywaters wanted to see the Editor on a matter 
of urgent importance. A minute later, a nice-looking 
girl was shown in, and after two or three attempts to speak 
burst into tears. 

When the paroxysm had passed, she said that she was 
a cousin of the condemned man, and had just been to 
see him in his cell. 

“ He is not afraid for himself,” she said, “ but he 
asked me to do what I could for Edith Thompson. He 
says she had nothing whatever to do with the murder 
and that it is absolutely terrible for the law to hang her.” 

I could see the conflict of emotions in the girl. The 
Thompson woman had brought her cousin to the gallows, 
and yet she felt bound in loyalty to carry out his last 
instructions. 

“ Why did Bywaters kill Thompson ? ” I asked. 

“ He told me that he had no intention of killing him. 
He always carried a knife ever since he went to sea. 
He went to meet them coming from the theatre, and I 
suppose he was going to tell her husband everything. He 
said that when they came up he suddenly saw red. He 
does not remember anything except that Thompson was 
lying on the ground and she was calling for help.” 

Again the girl burst into tears. I gave her a cup of 
tea, and eventually sent her away with the promise that 
we would consider the whole situation as far as a news- 
paper could do. 

When she had gone I realised that this was a confession. 
That, in itself, was not important, as Bywater’s plea of 
“ not guilty ” was purely automatic and according to 
legal custom, but it was a confession which definitely 
cleared the woman of the charge of direct complicity. 

This development so excited me that I quite forgot 
the journalistic side in my determination to secure a 
reprieve. I wrote the scene exactly as it had occurred 
in my office, omitting the girl’s name to save her embar- 
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rassment, and carried it on the front page, but failed to 
print the extra copies that were demanded by the public. 
So intense was the interest in the coming execution that 
we could have sold an extra million or even more copies, 
but we could think of nothing but the impending horror 
and our chance of preventing it. 

We tried to get through to the Home Secretary, only 
to find that he was staying at a country house in Wales. 
In desperation we chartered an aeroplane and sent a 
reporter with a copy of the paper. It must have been *• 
one of the earliest cases on record where a ’plane was 
used for newspaper service. 

As the Sinn Fein troubles were acute, it seems that the 
arrival of the aeroplane caused some consternation, but 
eventually the copy was placed in the hands of the one 
man who could save Edith Thompson from the gallows. 

It was no use. Reluctantly — and I know what hell he 
went through — the Home Secretary found himself unable 
to advise His Majesty to grant a reprieve. So the 
condemned would hang at eight o’clock on Tuesday 
morning. 

A newspaper man becomes like a surgeon. If he does f 
not protect himself in professional detachment, he would? 
go mad at the constant contact with suffering and tragedy. ! 
But that morning as I lay in bed, and watched the hands 
of my watch moving towards eight o’clock, I found myself 
seized with such a sense of horror that it was all I could 
do to prevent myself from crying out. As the clocks 
struck eight, I went to the drawing-room and leaned my 
head against the cold glass of the window. The street 
was grey and sunless, and I don’t think it imagination 
that made the faces of the passers-by seem grim. 

At three minutes past eight the telephone rang. It was 
Beaverbrook. 

“ Did they hang them ? ” he asked. 

I told him that the late watch on the paper would have 
telephoned me if it had been otherwise. 

“ God Almighty ! ” he muttered. 
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That afternoon two prison officials came to see me 
privately. Their faces were not like the faces of human 
beings. Their eyes were glazed and their hands twitched 
like those of drug addicts. They had taken part in the 
hangings. Bywaters had just walked out to his death. 
Then they told of Edith Thompson when she had learned 
that there was to be no reprieve, and how they carried 
out the thing that was once a woman. ... I could not 
publish it. The public had sent her to her death, 
but they must not be harrowed by knowing how she 
died. 

Years later her executioner committed suicide. Even 
the man of horrors could not rid himself of the memory. 

The Thompson family had a number of letters, 
written by her to Bywaters, which had not been produced 
in court. They wanted to sell them to raise enough money 
to pay for the defence . We paid a few hundred pounds for 
them and studied them intensely. 

A few were crudely passionate. One mentioned an 
abortion — but was that a lie as well ? The remainder, 
even the letters written on the eve of the murder, were 
simply the romantic and, at times, moving, outpourings 
of a woman striving by every artifice of language to hold 
her younger lover to her. She sent him books of romance 
so that, although far apart, they could read them at the 
same time and see themselves in the authors’ characters. 
There were murder stories as well as love stories, but 
none of them were more purely fiction than her plots 
to kill her husband. I know by the study of those letters 
that Edith Thompson never tried to kill her husband by 
a single act. Certainly she automatically encompassed the 
death of both her lover and her husband, but if one neither 
murders by deliberate intent nor tries to bring about a 
murder nor takes any part in it — how can the law, unless 
it takes upon itself an equality with God, condemn a 
woman to death because she sought to protect her 
adulterous love with such artifices as her romance-ridden 
brain could contrive ? 
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I do not defend Edith Thompson as a woman, nor 
deny that public sympathy should go to the two men and 
not to her. What I fiercely resented was that an honest 
jury, an upright Judge and decent, hard-working prison 
officials, should have been corrupted by emotionalism 
and a savage law into complicity in a degrading crime 
against society. 

We decided to publish a number of her unproduced 
letters, censoring the few passages that would have 
offended the decencies. They caused an immense 
interest, not only with the general public, who had begun 
to recoil from their self-righteous blood-lust, but with 
those who study and practise law. 

When the publication was finished I declared my 
belief that we had seen the last execution of a woman in 
England. We should, and I think we could have, saved 
Edith Thompson, but I believe that the campaign which 
we launched and continued after her death laid the 
foundation for the eventual abolition of the vile law that 
sends a woman to her death. 

And what about men who murder ? When will the 
law be altered for them ? 

I do not know. All I know is that on an appointed day 
we shall rub our eyes and believe that it could only have 
been in a nightmare that judicial killing was ever coun- 
tenanced by a supposedly civilised people. 


Newspapers, like life, go on. 

A short time later Beaver brook, Robertson and I were 
discussing the means by which we could make a big effort 
that would place the paper into the large circulation class. 
In the discussion the question of “ Steve ” Donoghue’s 
memoirs arose. 

“ Steve ” was at the very height of a popularity which 
has probably never been accorded to any other jockey. 
He had won the two previous Derbys and the next one 
was not many weeks off. “ Come on, Steve ! ” had become 
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part of the English language. While one could not expect 
complete candour from any jockey his memoirs would 
attract wide interest. I therefore arranged to lunch at 
the Savoy Grill with Donoghue and his friend and adviser, 
the plump and pretty Elinor, Viscountess Torrington. 
Lady Torrington had been a Gaiety chorus girl and had 
married, like so many of her dancing sisters, into the 
peerage. In time she had forsaken the joys of matrimony 
for racing, and she and Donoghue were inseparable 
companions. It was never a liaison, but just a jolly, 
horsey, intimate and costly friendship that eventually 
resulted in a breeding stable which proved a pit that 
had no bottom. 

Beaverbrook had authorised me to buy as near to 
£500 as possible, but, if necessary, to go to £1000. 
I at once became aware, however, that in Lady Torrington 
we were up against a tough bargainer. She was going to 
collaborate with “ Steve ” in the writing, and they were 
to divide fifty-fifty. She was determined that her fifty 
would be worth while even if “ Steve,” in his usual good- 
nature, was prepared to take anything for his. 

I opened the ball with the mention of £500. It fell 
like a slab of putty. In no time I had reached my limit 
of a thousand pounds and Lady Torrington was not 
even showing interest. It then transpired that our 
principal rival, the Sunday Dispatch, a paper most ably 
edited by that kindly and cultured cynic, Bernard Falk 
(and not at~ all pleased at the progress of the Sunday 
Express), was already in negotiation for the book. This 
was a new situation, and I made an excuse to leave the 
table and telephone Beaverbrook. 

“ Don’t let it slip out of your hands,” he said. “ Go 
to £2500 if necessary.” 

The negotiations were resumed. At last with a 
flourish I produced the final magnificent offer of £2500. 

Elinor smiled and shook her pretty head. 

“ Let’s go, Stephen,” she said. “ The other contract 
is waiting to be signed. Good-bye, ‘ Bev.’ ” 
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Was it bluff ? How was I to know ? Salesmen are 
always the worst buyers, but I knew that if the Dispatch 
learned we were after the story they would stop at 
nothing. Whereupon I fixed Elinor with a glassy stare. 

“ I will be perfectly frank with you,” I said. “ I have 
been given an absolute limit of £2500. But I will take 
my life in my hands. If you will sign this contract 
now I will pay you £4000. But it must be signed right 
now or the whole deal is off.” 

She said she would telephone the Editor of the 
Dispatch first just as a matter of courtesy. 

I folded the contract and prepared to tear it up. 

“ You heard my terms,” I said. “ Either now or 
never — and you don’t know what a relief it would be 
if you don’t sign.” 

“ Give me the pen,” she said. “ You are a terrible 
bully.” 

She had the grace to smile as she said it, and I went 
back to the office with the feeling that I had been taken 
for a ride in a balloon. When Beaverbrook heard of it 
he would probably feel — and say— that I had snatched 
defeat from the very jaws of victory. He was quite 
philosophical about the whole affair as it happened. 
He was too true an artist ever to be dramatic at the obvious 
moment. 

The memoirs started very well, but coincident with 
their publication “ Steve ” began to ride an unhappy 
number of losers. 

His followers shook their heads and whispered. They 
said that he was too old, or that he was not trying ana 
all the rest of the foolish things that gamblers say when 
they lose. Nothing is more firmly entrenched in the 
mind of the normal backer of horses than the conviction 
that jockeys receive huge presents for not winning races. 

It was in something of this atmosphere that Derby 
Day arrived. The night before “ Steve ” called me up 
to suggest that I should spend the day with him, and 
that if I would be at Lady Torrington r s Mayfair fiat at 
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six o’clock he would meet me there. “ Steve ” and I 
arrived together, and after a cup of coffee with Lady 
Torrington we all drove off to Epsom for the early- 
morning trials. 

In the paddock “ Steve’s ” horse, Papyrus, was led 
up to him and he was swung into the saddle. I must 
say I never saw an animal so listless. It seemed willing 
just to stand there and call it a day. In our common 
interest (for I had backed it with a fiver) I pointed out the 
animal’s lethargy. 

“ Steve ” smiled that famous gentle smile of his. 
“ He knows,” he said. “ He knows the race is this 
afternoon and he don’t intend taking anything out of 
himself.” 

We went down the course to watch his gallop. A 
crowd of forty or fifty cloth-capped individuals followed 
us. One of them breathed heavily down my back : 

“ Anythink about your ’orse, Mr. Rothschild ? I 
won’t open me trap, s’welp me gord.” 

It was a shame to disillusion him. “ My horse is fit 
and fancied,” I said (whose horse isn’t ?). “ But I am 

afraid of Donoghue’s mount.” 

He touched his cap. “ Got yer, guv’nor l ” 

We drove back to town for breakfast and “ Steve ” 
regaled us for the entire journey with the interminable 
story of a jockey who was unfairly discharged some ten 
years back and was now out of work, and could I do 
anything about it ? 

At breakfast he did not look at the morning papers, 
which were shouting with one voice, “ Can Steve 
do it again ? ” 

He had just remembered some more facts about the 
unfortunate jockey. 

Leaving town again at twelve o’clock we journeyed 
out to Epsom with the mob and arrived just in time for 
Donoghue to ride in the first race. Half an hour before 
the Derby I struggled to the weighing-room and was 
received with cordiality by Donoghue, who was nursing 
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his right eye. A pebble from flying hoofs had hit the eye 
and almost closed it. 

With the calmness of a professional hostess he indicated 
the various sights of interest. There was Carslake (“ a 
clever jockey he is ”), Bobby Jones (“ a grand boy is 
Bobby ”), Harry Wragg (“ he’s got a brain in his head, 
has Harry ”), and so on until he came to a jockey who 
was laughing uproariously. 

“ What is amusing him ? ” I whispered. 

“ He’s riding an animal called Safety First,” said 
“ Steve ”, “ and he says it should be called Safety First 
Last.” 

“ Has it no chance ? ” I asked. 

“ It’s not a very good animal,” said “ Steve,” who 
could not bring himself to be harsh about Torquemada. 

One or two of the jockeys were pale with excitement. 
Their horses had a chance and if one of them won ! — a 
present of at least a thousand pounds and a place in 
sporting history as long as men put their trust in horses. 
A jockey dozed and another walked nervously up and down . 
The roar of the crowd was like the sound of surf from 
the inside of a cave. 

“ You’re eighteen, Donoghue,” said an official. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Donoghue, and proceeded 
to show me where the weighing took place, but I stopped 
him. 

“ Are you drawn eighteen ? ” 

“ Yes/’ 

“ Is that good ? ” 

“ No. It’s bad. I’ll have to sprint at the start. After 
three furlongs I’ll be lying fourth or fifth. If I’m not, 
you’ll know that something has gone wrong.” 

There was a warning bell and the jockeys finished the 
last adjustment of their bootlaces and tunics. Then we 
all made for the exit. A limousine was drawn up at the 
door and the jockeys tumbled into it like monkeys. 
“ Steve ” jumped in the front beside the driver and pulled 
me up beside him. The crowd made for the car in a 
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mad rush while foot by foot the chauffeur fought his 
way to the paddock. 

There was only one name shouted. It was “ Steve, 
Steve, Steve ! ” ** Come on, Steve 1 ” “ God bless you, 
Steve ! ” “ Good luck, Steve ! ” 

Men in morning coats touched their top hats to him 
and costers threw him lucky charms. It was as if they 
were trying to make amends for the mutterings ana 
doubts of the past few weeks. And “ Steve ” smiled back 
at them without a harsh thought in his head. 

In the paddock the Prince of Wales went up to him 
and shook hands. 

“ Are you going to win ? ” asked H.R.H. 

“ Yes, sir,” said “ Steve.” 

To my disgust, however, his horse, Papyrus, appeared 
in the paddock with no more life than in the morning. 
He was not a large horse, and it seemed as if he was 
hanging his head in the presence of so many of his 
physical superiors who were snorting and throwing their 
heads about like duchesses at a first night. 

As the parade was leading the paddock I shook hands 
with “ Steve.” His eye was almost completely closed 
and discoloured. 

“ Is your horse all right ? ” I asked. “ Does he know 
the race is to-day and not next week ? ” 

“ Don’t worry,” said “ Steve,” to whom no horse is a 
subject for humour. “ He knows the race is on now, 
but he isn’t going to fret one moment before he has to. 
This Derby is for us, him and me.” 

I hurried back to reach Lady Torrington’s box, but 
the crowd was so dense it was almost impossible to move. 
I made a detour instead and went along the track where 
I could go in by the members’ entrance. The delay had 
taken me over five minutes, and just as I was making for 
the members’ gate there was a thunder of hoofs and I 
moved in close to the fence. 

It was “ Steve ” on Papyrus galloping to the post. But 
what had wrought the transformation ? Papyrus was 
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like a mad spirit of speed. His nostrils were open, 
showing red ; his eyes were wild with excitement ; he 
seemed a huge horse, so full of fire and fury that no man 
could hold him. On his back was Donoghue, not riding 
him but part of him. The smile had gone from his face, 
but his beautiful Paderewski hands were lifting Papyrus 
and setting his hoofs wherever his fingers willed. If a 
sculptor could have caught that moment I believe 
we would have had forever the most glorious record 
of complete unison between horse and rider that the 
world has seen. 

“ Nine to one, Papyrus,” the bookies were shouting 
as I found my way to the box. They were fielding 
heavily against Donoghue ’s chances. He was a jockey 
out of luck. 

All Derbys start alike. No one can see it from the 
stands, but there is a vast roar, “ They’re off,” an 
equally vast silence, and then the dismal clanging of a 
bell like the reef of Norman’s woe. 

We fixed our glasses on the bend where we would see 
them for the first time. At last they appeared in a close 
formation that was only beginning to straggle out. 

“ Donoghue’s riding sixth,” said Sir Warden Chilcott. 

My heart beat wildly. If I had had a fortune on the 
result I might have been more excited, but I don’t 
think so. 

Out of sight again ... an interminable wait . . . 
Here they are approaching Tattenham Comer. . . . 
The crowd were shouting the favourite Pharos, which 
was in the lead and travelling beautifully. But another 
horse darts like a greyhound to the inside of the comer 
and turns almost at right-angles. The jockey’s foot is 
over the fence but he steadies his mount in the flash of 
an eye. No other jockey riding can take that angle but 
Donoghue. 

With half a length between them Papyrus and Pharos 
come into the straight. It is a two-horse race now and 
the others out of it. On they come, with the nose of 
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Papyrus alongside Gardner’s boots. The difference does 
not alter by an inch. Stride for stride, the horses straining 
every nerve and sinew, the jockeys crouched without a 
movement but the play of their hands. 

One furlong to go. Gardner glances at Papyrus. He 
strikes Pharos with his whip. Slowly Donoghue puts 
out his right hand and shows his whip to Papyrus. 
That is all. 

Little Papyrus makes his last effort. He begins to 
gain — he is moving up. He is at Pharos’ neck. ... A 
few yards to go ... it seems only a few feet. . . . 
Gardner strikes his horse again and again. “ Steve’s ” 
hand never moves, but holds the whip in front. Papyrus 
is level now. There is an agonising moment as Pharos 
takes the lead again for one furious second, but 
Papyrus is not to be denied. It was his Derby — and 
“ Steve’s.” 

Only then did we realise that we had been screaming 
like maniacs in our box. Apparently I had shouted 
“ Come on, Steve ” until my voice had gone completely 
falsetto. Lady Torrington had kept time to the horse’s 
hoof-beats with “ Stephen ! Stephen ! Stephen ! ” 

That night the winning jockey , as usual, gave a supper- 
party to the other jockeys. Lady Torrington and I were 
guests, and the audience voted my speech “ a good gallop 
with no nonsense right from the tapes.” 

Afterwards we went on to a dance, where “ Steve ” 
conducted the orchestra and rode a toy horse with 
Lord Lonsdale. At four in the morning we said good- 
bye. I would have liked to tell him what I thought — 
that he had the heart of a lion, the hands of an artist 
and the gentleness of a woman, but instead we just said 
good night. 

Next day was Thursday. “ Steve’s ” Sunday article 
must deal with the Derby obviously. Lady Torrington 
said it would cost another £250. She was a good business 
woman. If she had never seen a horse she would have 
done well, and avoided that ultimate morning in her 
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lovely flat when she threw in her hand and added one more 
to the long list of London suicides. 

The Sunday Express sold well with “ Steve’s ” Derby 
story. The push had come off. There would be no 
looking back now in the great circulation race. 



CHAPTER XXII 


STRANGERS IN THE STREET 

F OUR months ago I drove on a rainy afternoon 
in Dublin to President de Valera’s headquarters. 
He had sent word that he would receive me and I 
was eager to meet face to face the man who had fastened 
his faith for so long upon the weary backs of a people 
whose grim laughter could be heard across a stricken 
countryside. 

In response to my ring a slit was opened in the street 
door and a cold pair of eyes asked for my credentials. 
When I had complied the bolts and chains were with- 
drawn and a Free State Trooper with revolver holsters 
on each hip led me upstairs to the President of the Irish 
Free State. 

At the end of half an hour’s conversation I understood 
less about the President than before I went. What is it 
about nations that makes them seek foreign blood and 
opposite temperaments when looking for a national 
saviour ? 

France is the classic example with her little Corsican- 
Italian Napoleone di Buonaparte, but Germany of to-day 
is not far behind when she takes an Austrian Sign Painter 
to revive the imperial glory of the Germanic Empire. 

Mr. de Valera neither looks nor talks nor thinks like 
an Irishman. He has the manner of a tired but patient 
schoolmaster with endless examination papers waiting in 
another room for adjudication. If he smiles it is nothing 
more than the faintest concession to the fact that laughter 
is known to exist. He walks his lonely path, diffident, 
unmagnetic, gentle, untheatrically fearless, unemotion- 
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ally selfless. The Dublin wits make jokes about “ Dev ” 
and the farmers curse him as they see their herds left on 
their hands. But a generation of suffering is nothing to 
this black-coated ascetic whose one dream is to free 
Ireland from the last thread of official association with 
Britain even if the hour of such freedom finds Ireland an 
island of the dead. 

As I left him my mind went back irresistibly to a 
Sunday thirteen years ago when I took Peter Donovan (the 
famous P. O’D. of the Toronto Saturday Night, and the 
best of all companions) to tea at Cherluey Court in my 
motor-cycle and side-car. There were about ten guests, 
and as darkness came on I thought Beaverbrook’s gaiety 
was strangely forced. All the windows were closed and 
shuttered, but I was hardly prepared for the sight of the 
butler sitting in the hall with a shot-gun on his knees. 
Upstairs, in a dressing-room I found a footman with 
a revolver gazing earnestly at the darkening lawn. 

We asked Beaverbrook for an explanation and he showed 
me a letter. It was signed “ Sinn Fein,” and it swore 
that he would be killed that night. We had left our 
motor-cycle a hundred yards from the house in the stable 
courtyard. When it came time for us to go Beaverbrook 
squared his shoulders and walked with us in the dark to 
the stables. It may not seem very plucky now, but I 
have known many men who would have stayed inside. 

My concession to the situation was to leave the lights 
unlit and to drive to the main road under the protection 
of the night. 

It is difficult to recapture now the tenseness of those 
times. At the moment that I am writing these words 
the London papers are recording for the eleventh day 
the fullest details of the search for the “ Brighton 
Body-in-the-Trunk Murderer.” Fourteen years ago, 
just across the Irish Channel, Englishmen and Irishmen 
were being foully murdered every day in the streets as 
they left church, as they ate their dinners, as they counted 
their rosaries. 
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Mayor McSweeney of Cork went on hunger-strike in 
a London gaol. It was said that towards the end he 
/ asked for food, but his impoverished stomach could not 
take it. At any rate he died, and a great cry went up from 
Ireland that another martyr had been slain. Someone 
in London thought quickly. Word was sent that the 
martyr’s body should have a public procession through 
London on its way to Ireland, and that an amnesty would 
be granted to allow anyone from Ireland to come to 
London and take part in the procession. 

With the impetuosity of the Celt they came over in 
their hundreds. Republicans, Priests, men on the run, 
idealists, sensation-mongers, patriots and killers. Escorted 
by the London Bobby they marched with their dark faces 
through the streets of their hated enemy’s capital. The 
Londoners, with their historic courtesy, all stood bare- 
headed as the cortege passed. 

And the English Secret Service ? . . . How many 
men in that procession paid for their indiscretion in 
coming into the open ? 

Months later, there was another procession, and for 
the first time I learned that the Englishman could hate 
with a terrible hatred. 

In spite of the “ Trouble,” the military administration 
officers attached to Dublin Castle had continued to live 
at various Dublin hotels with their wives. Their work 
was merely routine, and they paid no heed to the occa- 
sional warnings which reached them. Then, early one 
Sunday morning, there was a swift raid, and fourteen 
of them were murdered in their rooms, many of them in 
the presence of their wives. They were not given the 
chance of a dog. 

Their bodies were brought to London and given a 
State funeral at Westminster Abbey and Westminster 
Cathedral. Down Whitehall came the massed bands 
of the Guards to the tragic music of Chopin’s Funeral 
March. Then came fourteen gun-carriages draped in 
the Union Jack. Behind each carriage walked three or 
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four relatives in deep mourning. Behind the mourners 
marched a detachment of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
dressed in their long dark green coats that made them 
sinister figures of tragedy. They were the men who had 
remained true to their oath of service to the Crown, 
and lived with death each minute of the day. One by 
one they had been struck down until their ranks were 
decimated. 

I never thought the London crowd could hate — but 
that day one could not believe that the men and women 
who crammed the majestic roadway to Parliament were 
the people of London. Their faces were grim with anger, 
and the silence was a terrible thing to feel. 

As each week passed the struggle, once remote, seemed 
to come closer to England. Stragglers of fate began to 
find their way even to Shoe Lane. 

One day I was stopped outside my office by a young 
fellow who looked ill and harassed. 

“ Can I see you privately ? ” he said. “ I am a 
Canadian like yourself.” 

Obviously, this was not a mere ten shilling touch, 
his agitation was too great, so I took him upstairs and 
gave him a cigarette. Then I asked him what was the 
trouble. 

“ Scotland Yard is after me,” he said. 

“ On what charge ? ” 

“ Murder.” 

In books and plays, the word “ murder ” is a useful 
titillation to the senses. Spoken by a man who is actually 
charged with it, it becomes more full of horror than any 
other word in the language. He had spoken it softly, and 
yet it seemed to linger on the air. 

“ Have you committed murder ? ” 

“ No.” 

He told me his story. He was one of the Black and 
Tans, that corps of ex-officers, gentlemen, desperadoes 
and blackguards, who had been recruited by another 
Canadian, Sir Hamar Greenwood, to crush violence 
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with violence. There had been a row at an Irish pub, an 
Irish civilian thrown into the canal, and shot as he tried 
to climb up the slippery side, a subsequent ambush, a 
shot in the head for himself, hospital for a while, then a 
charge of murder, and an escape to England, only to 
learn that the Yard was after him. 

“ Did you murder the man ? ” I repeated. 

“ No. The other fellows put it on to me because 
they thought I was going to die. They’ll hang me if 
I’m sent back to Ireland, because Lloyd George thinks 
it shows a good spirit to hang your own men now and 
then.” 

I reached for the telephone, and asked for Garro Jones 
at the Irish Office. He jumped to his feet, wild-eyed. 

“ What are you doing ? ” he shouted. “ Are you 
double-crossing me ? ” 

“ Don’t be a fool,” I said. “ You cannot escape the 
Yard. I believe your story. If I didn’t I would tell 
you to get out and take your chance. As it is, I promise 
that I will do what I can to save you.” 

The machinery of justice worked swiftly. He was in 
Mountjoy Prison in Dublin the next morning, and his 
court-martial was set for a week later. The day before 
the court-martial he was unexpectedly released. Perhaps 
it was less unexpected for me than for some others. I 
hope he was innocent, but even if he was not, I can fall 
back upon the example of Lincoln who said, when asked 
to sign an execution order for a young soldier found asleep 
at his post : “I don’t see that shooting would do him 
much good.” 

The struggle went on. The regular forces of Britain 
were hardly more than spectators, as Sinn Feiners and 
Black and Tans fought the issue to a finish with murder 
for murder, outrage for outrage, burning for burning. 

One day my office door was opened swiftly, and a good- 
looking young fellow came in and slammed the door 
behind him. 

“ By God I ” he said. “ Am I safe in here ? ” 
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The visit of lunatics and cranks is provided for in 
every well regulated newspaper office, but this one had 
escaped the cordon of commissionaires. 

“ Sit down,” I said. 

It is a wise thing to make lunatics sit down. From 
that semi-recumbent position the instinct for violence 
is lessened. 

“ I got to London this morning,” he said, “ and went 
to a hotel. In five minutes a note was shoved under the 
door that I would be killed to-day. I went to another 
hotel, and the same thing happened. They’re after me 
for two reasons. They hate my guts, and there’s a reward 
of £5000 if I’m murdered. What's that ? ” 

He swung around and faced the door. It was only 
my secretary, who had answered the signal from my desk. 

“ I am interviewing this gentleman,” I said. “ And 
it is possible that I may want him thrown out in a few 
minutes. You might warn a couple of reporters to stand 
by.” 

He laughed and sat down. 

“ Now, I said, “ will you tell me who wants to kill 
you, and why a value of £5000 is put upon your head ? ” 

He looked surprised. 

“ Didn’t I tell you ? It’s the Shinners.” 

“ The Sinn Feiners ? ” 

He nodded. “ Ireland’s no spot for me.” 

“ May I ask who you are ? ” 

“ I’m O.C. Blood. hounds.” 

I looked through the crevice of the door, and saw to 
my relief two heavy-weight reporters at the post of 
danger. 

“ Are you a bloodhound expert ? ” I asked. 

“ Never saw one in my life before. You see, I com- 
manded a company of the Black and Tans, and when I 
took over I warned the Mayor and Corporation that for 
every one of my men who was shot, I would execute four 
civilians, beginning with the Local Council. Next day 
they got two of my men, so I shot the Mayor and seven 
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Councillors. After that we had no further trouble, but 
no one would put up for the Council. So I ran the place 
myself, until I heard there was a bloodhound job going. 
I came back to England and took back seventeen blood- 
hounds. Nice friendly animals. Their roar is worse 
than their bite. We used to track murderers into the 
hills, and by the time the bloodhounds came up to them, 
they hadn’t much fight left in them. The Irishman’s a 
superstitious sort of bloke.” 

Not a lunatic, just a romancer. I gave him an address. 
“ You go there,” I said, “ and lie low. If you want to 
get out of the country, I will help you.” 

He thanked me profusely and opened the door an 
inch and then stole quietly away. Next day I called up 
the address given to him, but was not surprised to learn 
that he had failed to turn up. The whole episode had 
almost passed from my mind, when one day I met a friend 
of mine in the Irish Office, and asked him if he knew 

anything about a fellow claiming to be Captain of 

the Black and Tans. He could not recall the name, but 
said he would look it up . A few hours later, he telephoned 
me. 

“ I’ve located the chap you asked about. He was O.C. 
Bloodhounds in Ireland.” 


The Irish Tragedy moved swiftly to its close. The 
“ murder-for-murder ” campaign had momentarily come 
to an end out of sheer exhaustion. Sir Hamar Greenwood 
had succeeded in his policy of violence, and the Sinn 
Feiners were coming to London to ask for terms. It is 
the end of Greenwood’s political career. This learned, 
affable, temperance-lecturing and quite fearless Canadian 
has been given a dirty job to do and has done it. He has 
not even propitiated the gods of criticism, by saying that 
he has done it out of love for the Irish people. There is 
no further office for such a one. Not for the first time 
in England’s rough Island story, a man has been broken 
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on the wheel of policy for a success that has proved 
embarrassing. 

The Sinn Fein delegates and their secretarial staffs 
reached London, but were at once driven to the private 
house in Kensington put at their disposal. The Press 
had secured only a few meagre details, and there was 
immense interest in the personalities of the men whom the 
elusive and still hidden De Valera had sent to meet the 
British Government. 

That night I worked until ten o’clock at the office 
before leaving. For some reason I decided to dine alone 
at the Cafe Royal, a restaurant that had never been a habit 
of mine. 

There were not many diners and after a time I became 
conscious of an unusual party having supper in a comer. 
There were four girls who were dressed modestly and 
simply, but who seemed keenly excited by everything. 
There were three men, one of whom was wearing his 
hat. They were not English, but they did not look like 
Europeans. The man with the hat turned slightly, and 
I recognised his features. It was Arthur Griffith, the 
“ Vice-President of the Irish Republic.” This was 
newspaper luck with a vengeance. I walked over to 
the party and bowed. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Griffith. I hope you have had 
a pleasant journey.” 

The Vice-President looked anxiously at the man on 
his right as if for guidance. The girls stared at me in 
complete silence. The man on the right looked at me. 

“ Who are you ? ” he asked. “ And what do you 
want ? ” 

His manner was abrupt and offensive, and yet it could 
not belie the charm of both his personality and his voice. 
Once again my memory for faces came to my aid. 

“ Ana how is Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald ? ” I asked. 
He was the “ Minister of Propaganda,” who had struggled 
from cellar and secret garret to put the Sinn Fein case 
before the world. 
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“ I asked you who you are,” said Fitzgerald, “ and by 
what right you interrupt a private supper party ? ” 

“I am the Editor 01 the Sunday Express, and no one 
as famous as yourselves can expect to keep a party private 
in a public restaurant.” 

“ f have nothing to say,” said Mr. Griffith. 

“ That is final,” said Fitzgerald. “ Now, if you know 
what is good for you, you will not only leave us alone, 
but write nothing about having seen us. Do you under- 
stand ? ” 

He was coldly angty, but I felt an equal anger at the 
threatening tone of his remarks. 

“ This is not Ireland,” I said. “ You cannot hire 
murderers here.” 

“ We have given no interview,” said Fitzgerald, “ so 
you can write nothing.” 

“ I agree, I have no intention of quoting you, but I 
have every intention of describing this meeting because 
it is legitimate news and of public interest.” 

Fitzgerald talked to Griffith for a moment, and then 
took me to one side. 

“ If you will play the game with us,” he said, “ I’ll 
deal with you on the basis of quid pro quo. These young 
ladies are our secretaries and of course are perfectly 
respectable. The strain has been terrible for all of us, 
ana we thought it would be a relief to have a meal in 
a restaurant for the first time for many a long day. But 
if it goes out to the world that so soon after our arrival 
we are seen supping at the Caf 6 Royal with our secretaries, 
it might give a harmful and completely false impression. 
Now, if you will agree not to publish this in your news- 
paper, I will give you tea to-morrow at five o’clock, and 
any information you want.” 

I willingly agreed. The next afternoon I drove to 
the address and found a stout and benevolent British 
policeman on guard. 

“ Officer,” I said, “ I’m going in there. If I don’t 
come out in two hours, you come and fetch me.” 
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“ Right you are, sir,” he said. “ But I don’t suppose 
they will try their monkey tricks here in London.” 

The door was opened by a great farm-hand type, with 
feet as big as Camera’s and untidy black hair that obscured 
an inadequate forehead. He summoned “ Jerry,” who 
was apparently his twin, for I could not tell them apart, 
and told him that there was a visitor by appointment for 
“ Desmond.” The Republic was apparently at work. 
Liberte ! Egalitd ! Fraternite ! 

For an hour Fitzgerald and I talked. It was obvious 
that he was determined to win my sympathy, and I was 
forewarned by the knowledge of that fact. But as he 
talked, the old, old spell of a small people struggling for 
an ideal against a powerful people began to grip me. 
Right or wrong, is there any story in life more moving ? 
I tried to stem the tide with arguments, but facts are cold 
weapons against passion. I accused Sinn Fein of a 
policy of cold-blooded murder. 

“ How does a little nation fight a big one,” he cried, 
“ except by guerilla warfare ? There is no other way.” 

A tall, handsome, boyish fellow with a fascinating 
smile looked in and waved his hand. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, “ I’m off.” 

“ Good-bye, Michael,” said Fitzgerald. “ Good luck.” 

It was Ireland’s most beloved son, Michael Collins, 
whose gaiety and recklessness and love of life had made 
him the ideal of the Irish, and the toast even of those 
who were trying to kill him. 

It was nearly seven o’clock when Fitzgerald walked 
with me to the door. I thanked him and hoped that the 
two Governments would make peace and that he and his 
colleagues would restore Ireland to better things. He 
shook his head. 

“ Every man in this house is doomed,” he said. “ If 
we make terms with Britain, we will be killed by our 
own extremists when we go back. If we don’t make terms, 
the English secret service has us now, and we will be 
marked for death from the moment they release us. We 
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knew this when we agreed to come to London. We had 
a chance on the rim, but not one of us will be alive six 
months from now.” 

As I passed the policeman outside, he made a joking 
reference to his anxiety about my safety, but I was not 
in any mood for joking. I had been in the company of 
very gallant men. 


The peace terms were arranged. Lloyd George had 
secured one of his greatest triumphs by die invention of 
a Free State. There had been moments when the 
conference had nearly broken down, but one night, when 
all seemed over, Birkenhead, who was dining with Michael 
Collins (they had formed a great mutual regard for each 
other), telephoned that they had reached a formula. The 
two of them arrived in a state of enthusiasm and exuber- 
ance, or so the story goes. 

“ Tell them the formula,” said Birkenhead. 

“ Bedad,” says Michael, “ it’s slipped me moind — you 
tell them.” 

Birkenhead scratched his head. 

“ By God ! ” he said, “ it’s slipped mine, too.” 

True or not, it was in such an atmosphere that peace 
was made, and the Irish delegates returned. 

Arthur Griffiths died a few months later from food 
that he had eaten. No one doubts that he was poisoned. 

Michael Collins was ambushed by the rebellious forces 
which had mobilised against the Free State and the 
darling of Ireland lay dead on the roadside. 

Erskine Childers, the renegade Englishman, was 
executed for treason. 

Almost alone, Desmond Fitzgerald survived to see his 
prophecy cruelly and almost completely fulfilled. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


FOOTLIGHTS AND FURORE 

T HE door of an Editor’s office becomes part of 
his nervous system. Every time it opens there 
is the lurking element of surprise, exasperation, 
excitement. It becomes like a drug to him. If twenty 
minutes pass without it opening, he becomes restless and 
goes prowling into the “ Big Room,” looks at the tapes 
and wonders what has lulled the world into this ominous 
sleep. Towards edition time, when he is working on 
leaders or directing some big policy story against the 
clock, the thing becomes a demon. Its opening and 
closing are like the wings of a bat beating about his head. 
There is not an editor living who has not gripped his 
head with his hands at some such moment and moaned : 
“ If that door opens again I’ll go raving mad ! ” 

Late at night, though, it becomes a kindly thing alto- 
gether. The paper has been put to bed. The editor 
fights his pipe and rests his feet on the desk. One or 
two of his cronies on the staff stroll in to talk the pleasant 
jargon of the Black Art. The door looks on benevolently, 
drowsily, as if it never jangled an overwrought nervous 
system in its life. 

Yet in the course of a year, it has ushered in assassin- 
ations, resignations, earthquakes, train disasters, air 
smashes, financial crashes as well as cranks, reformers, 
fools, friends, blackmailers, philosophers, seductresses 
and sycophants ; it has been the channel for the entire 
family known as your staff as well as the innumerable 
aspirants for jobs (since, unlike the Turks, we. are all 
literate and therefore fully qualified for journalism) sent 
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with letters of introduction from people so anxious to 
be of service to humanity that they pass their responsi- 
bilities on with a letter to someone else. 

At zero hour it stands over the editor like the shadow 
of fate. Its handle is motionless, but one turn and a 
sudden world event may make the edition he has prepared 
as out of date as last year’s calendar. 

More than one editor in Fleet Street has been beaten 
by his door and retired to a country cottage to spend his 
remaining years in seeking health for nerves that have 
snapped. 

Yet even he, looking at the gentle garden gate of his 
cottage, which never ushers in a more exciting event than 
a pleasant neighbour, finds himself longing to experience 
again, if only for a few hours, the hateful tyranny of the 
demon that overthrew him. 

But make no mistake about it ; the Editor’s door is 
not only a herald of events. It has a personality of its 
own, and moves with a special dignity when a Duke or a 
Cabinet Minister is to be announced. I seem to remember 
now that this was especially so on the day, soon after 
the events of the last chapter, when a commissionaire 
brought me a card, a modest affair about three inches 
square, surmounted by a coronet and bearing the simple 
inscription : 

Prince Paul of Oldenbourg. 

I hastily reached for the Snobs’ Bible, the Almanach 
de Gotha, and turned to the Oldenbourgs. What a 
list of them 1 In comparison, the Hapsburgs and Bour- 
bons were exponents of birth control. The parent trees 
were German and Russian, but the branches ran into 
every Royal House in Europe. 

“ Ask His Highness to come in.” 

When he entered, he clicked his heels and bowed. 
I returned the bow, and then with that true democracy 
which one feels towards princes, I shook hands with him. 
He was a smart, good-looking young man of about twenty- 
eight, fashionably dressed, and with a keen, alert eye. 
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“ You must excuse my frankness,” I said, “ if I admit 
that I have never heard of you.” 

He inclined his head as one who realised that the 
incredible must sometimes happen. 

“ I have been in America for a year,” he said with 
only a faint suggestion of the guttural, “ but I find that 
there are too many kings there already for an 
Oldenbourg.” 

I offered him a cigarette, but with a pleasant gesture 
he handed me a case containing Russian cigarettes, 
bearing his monogram. 

“ Very expensive,” he said, “ but my one vice.” 

“ You were saying about America ...” 

“ Ah, yes ! There are too many kings — the soap king, 
the chewing-gum king, the shoe king, the ladies’ under- 
wear king. I come back to Europe where there are not 
so many kings as once have been.” 

“ What are you doing in London ? ” 

“ I come to present my respects to my great-aunt, 
Queen Alexandra, and be scolded for being a naughty 
boy.” 

“ Have you come direct from America ? ” 

“ No. I have just visit my cousin the German Crown 
Prince. See, here is a photo of us together.” 

It was an excellent photograph of the two of them. 
Both were smiling and in obvious good spirits. 

“ And why have you called on me ? ” 

“ He handed me another monogramed cigarette. “ I 
make no denial. I am bust. We lose everything in the 
revolution. My father is killed. My mother goes crazy 
and die. I go crazy and go to America.” 

I nodded with a blending of sympathy and encourage- 
ment. He went on : 

“ So I thought I would write for you the articles and 
earn some money.” 

“ Under your own name ? ” 

He looked at me with a cold dignity. “ I am an Olden- 
bourg,” he said. 
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The conversation seemed to have slowed down from 
its own weight. 

“ Why not allow me to write,” he said, “as a dis- 
tinguished foreign royalty ? ” 

I shook my head. “ That would be like signing an 
article by a Harley Street physician. The public at once 
knows that the writer is not a physician and lives any- 
where but in Harley Street.” 

“ Very well,” he said, “ I write under my own name. 
If an Oldenbourg sinks so low then he sinks so low. 
What will you pay me ? ” 

“ I will take two articles,” I said. “ One to be called 
‘ My cousin the Crown Prince,’ and the other ‘ The 
Kings of America.’ ” 

“ And the pay ? ” 

“ Twenty-five pounds each.” 

“ I think guineas, yes ? ” 

“ Very well, guineas.” 

We rose and bowed to each other. 

“ By the way,” I said, “ I am having a few men to 
dinner at my flat to-night. Arnold Bennett, Gilbert 
Frankau and Edmund Burke from the opera are coming.” 

“ All singers ? ” 

“ No. Arnold Bennett is a pianist.” 

“ Write it down, please. I come.” 

The dinner went fairly well. It is true that Frankau 
infuriated Bennett by propounding the theory that 
authors wrote merely for money, and that no author 
would bother writing except for that purpose : and it is 
equally true that Prince Paul ate and drank in such 
quantities that one wondered how so slim a figure could 
contain it all, but Burke, who always booms, gave an 
air of vastness to the affair, and Donovan, with his radiant 
smile and his warm-hearted lack of conscience, made each 
guest feel that he alone had transformed a dinner into 
an event. 

After coffee we had some music, and Prince Paul asked 
if I could play the “ Merry Widow Waltz.” I confessed 
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that it was one of my accomplishments, whereupon he 
took the centre of the room and whistled it with real 
virtuosity. He was an excellent whistler, being able to 
secure a tremolo effect by inserting a thumb into his 
mouth and vibrating his hands. 

When he tried to dance it as well as whistle he was 
not quite so successful. As an encore he whistled the 
“ Chocolate Soldier Waltz.” In response to the silence 
which greeted that he whistled the “ Blue Danube.” 
After that he sat down and fell asleep. 

His articles were first class. They were witty, shrewd 
and well written. I began to contemplate taking him on 
my staff as a society satirist. 

Then, one morning, I read a short item in The Times 
that a young man posing as a Prince Paul of Oldenbourg 
had been arrested for impersonation, and had appeared 
in the police-court. Evidence given showed that he had 
been a Swiss waiter who had become a valet to one of the 
Oldenbourgs, and accompanied his master about Europe 
(hence, presumably, the Crown Prince photograph). 
He was fined £5 and ordered to be deported. 

He wrote me from gaol that if I would send him £25 
he would explain everything. I wrote that I admired 
him very much but that he would have to whistle for the 
money. 

Beaverbrook, like the keeper of the Zoo where the lion 
ate little Albert, was “ quite nice about it,” and the other 
papers let us escape on the principle that dog does not 
eat dog. 

It was a day or two afterwards when my door opened 
to admit another good-looking young man with a 
humorous twinkle in his eye and an attractive air of finding 
life a charming and, possibly in the future, a profitable 
affair. Unless that prolific family had spread into 
Armenia there was no reason to suppose my visitor to 
be an Oldenbourg. His name, which was just beginning 
to be well known, was Michael Arlen. 
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The purpose of our meeting was to make arrangements 
for Arlen to write an article a week for the Sunday Express 
for seven guineas. 

He asked for eight. 

I stuck at seven. 

It became a British-Armenian struggle with one 
guinea as the price of victory. In the end as we could not 
agree he went sadly away. 

Prince Paul had momentarily robbed me of my 
enthusiasm for society satirists. 


Again the door-knob turns, and this time I brace 
myself for an interview that is going to be definitely 
unpleasant. 

He was public school, varsity, good family, someone 
of importance once and now down on his luck, an unim- 
portant member of my staff, yet carrying himself with 
a dignity that would have sufficed a viceroy. I knew that 
he had a family to support, and we had put off his dismissal 
because of it. But he was utterly unsuited to our needs, 
and so I had written to him telling him he must go. 
In reply he had asked to see me. I knew what was 
coming. He would tell me that I was a vulgar upstart 
and that it was a relief to go. It is the prerogative of the 
condemned to insult the executioner. 

He came in and stood almost to attention, as if in an 
orderly room. 

“ I didn’t want to go,” he said, “ without telling you 
how grateful I am for the patience you have always shown, 
and the help you gave me. I am terribly sorry to have 
let you down.” 

With an embarrassed smile he put out his hand and 
then walked out. I had not said a single word. I don’t 
think I could have. 

If only he had patronised or ridiculed me. If only he 
had struck back with a word or a glance. ... If only 
he had not shown as the shadows closed on him that 
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he had always carried himself as a gentleman because 
he could not be anything else. 


And yet life cannot be lived entirely in an office. 
There comes a moment when even an Editor throws off 
the thraldom of the door and ventures out into the raw 
material of his craft, the outside world. 

My days on the Sunday Express were soon to end. 
Unknown, but hoped for on my part, lay the thrilling 
adventure of the Daily Express. It was in the interregnum 
that I had the chance to become someone else — in fact 
no less a personage than Lieutenant B. F. Pinkerton 
of the U.S. Navy. 

From two years of age we all like to pretend . Charming 
people keep the habit up until the final curtain. Bores 
abandon it at forty ana the story of their dullness is 
written in the faces of their wives. 

One night I went to Covent Garden to hear the Carl 
Rosa Company in Madame Butterfly. It was an indif- 
ferent performance and in the interval, running into Mr. 
Van Noorden, the philanthropic owner of the company, 
I informed him that his tenor was singing an octave flat. 

“ Could you sing it any better ? ” 

“ Indubitably.” 

“ Very well. Learn the part and come and sing it 
with us.” 

This was a challenge close to my heart. I engaged 
a pianist friend of mine, Vernon Rudolf, to come to my 
flat at St. James’ Court for an hour every morning, during 
which I sang the role of Pinkerton while he played the 
piano and doubled the roles of Cho Cho San, Sharpless, 
the Bonzo, the Marriage Broker and Sazuki. A tenor 
is not at his best in the morning, and there were B flats 
which degenerated into A’s, both natural and unnatural, 
but it is a poor explorer who is discouraged because the 
summit has not been conquered in a day. 

At length, being reasonably conversant with the part, 
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I wrote to Van Noorden stating that I was ready, and he 
offered me a list of dates and places where Puccini’s 
sad masterpiece would be performed. I chose a Tuesday 
matinee at Burnley in Lancashire, and calling upon 
Willie Clarkson I was fitted out with an American 
naval uniform, and a topee to cover the asparagus fern 
which inadequately adorned my head. 

Beaverbrook was in Palestine when the fateful Sunday 
arrived and I took the train North. We arrived on a 
dark and misty night about seven o’clock to find that the 
Burnley taxicab, if such there be, was spending its 
Sunday elsewhere. However, a local inhabitant carried 
my bags and, on his advice, we walked to a public-house 
by the name of the Rose and Thorns, or something 
equally beautiful and philosophical. 

I was received by a pleasant landlady, and was agree- 
ably impressed by the sight of no less than three comely 
daughters or nieces who were her assistants. They gave 
me the best room available, and I unpacked my uniform 
and topee so that the wrinkles would depart from both. 

I had hardly reached downstairs, however, when my 
landlady came hurrying after me with a look which was 
not quite so cordial. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” she said. “ Are you a pro ? ” 

“ A pro ? ” 

“Yes. A pro.” 

Was there some local election in which I was expected 
to take sides ? If so I would be with the positives and not 
the negatives and intimated as much. 

“You should have said so before. Theatricals always 
pay something in advance.” 

I blushed, and then checked the blush. “ And presum- 
ably theatricals get a special rate ? ” 

It was even so, and I deposited with the good lady 
a sum which guaranteed that if I were sunk or destroyed 
or mislaid I would not be a total loss to the underwriters. 
There was a quiet, workmanlike-looking fellow at the 
table for dinner, and we fell into conversation on the 
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affairs of the day. His comments were grounded on 
a fair knowledge and good common sense. At the end 
of the meal he suggested that I might c- e to join him 
and his friend in a drink at another pub. 

“ He’s a butcher’s assistant and I’m a grocer’s assistant. 
We always do a round on Sunday nights together to 
pass the time of day.” 

We picked up the second musketeer a few minutes 
later and journeyed to a public house, where we ordered 
mild refreshment. Conversation turned to racing, as 
British conversation will, and the butcher or the grocer 
suggested that Donoghue would not win a big race that 
was to be run the following Wednesday. 

“ I don’t know,” I said. “ Steve was telling me 
yesterday that his horse has an excellent chance.” 

A look of thinly disguised contempt came over their 
faces. They did not need to speak the words for me to 
hear. This swanker from London thought he could 
pull the wool over their eyes, did he, with all this “ my 
friend Steve ” stuff, and them from Lancashire ! 

I decided to watch my step, and things were recovering 
when one of them said that it looked as if Mr. Bonar 
Law was a pretty sick man. 

“ I was playing tennis with him a couple of days ago,” 
I said, with a melancholy memory of the scene, “ vet 
he looked like a dying man.” 

They drank up their refreshmentts and made no 
suggestion for another round. They exchanged glances 
and I saw that they were pretty well finished with me. 
The nicer of the two, my friend the grocer, did, however, 
make one attempt to rescue the situation from the depths. 

“ Are you going to hear the opera here on Tuesday 
afternoon ? It’s a half-holiday in Burnley.” 

I tried to stop the words, but they tumbled out in spite 
of themselves. 

“ Heaven help me ! I’m singing the tenor role on 
Tuesday.” 

As the song has it, they didn’t stop to say good-bye, 
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they didn’t stop to reason why. They stood not on the 
order of their going but went. And I strolled back in 
utter loneliness to bed in the room on which I had paid 
a deposit. 

It was with something of the pride of Vincent Crummies 
that I walked to the opera house next morning and noted 
the posters on the hoardings proclaiming to an eager 
world that the tenor role for Butterfly would be taken 
by Mr. Beverley, the nom de thiatre which I had contrived. 

The opera house was in something of a ferment. They 
were moving in the scenery for Carmen, and various 
people in odd comers were muttering musical sounds, 
but no one seemed to care anything about poor Butterfly. 
At last I located one of the conductors and asked if he 
would run over my part with me. Perhaps it was just 
as well as there are several traditional cuts in the first 
act, quite unknown to me, and even the latitude of a first 
performance would hardly have excused me being on a 
different page than the rest. 

In the afternoon I rehearsed the long duet with a large 
and rather fed-up lady who complained that she was 
always being used as a stalking horse to break in new 
tenors. She was quite a good sort, however, even if she 
did not quite approximate Pinkerton’s panegyric : 

“ Dainty in stature, quaint little figure, 

Seems to have stepped down straight from a screen, 

Till with her background of varnish and lacquer 
Suddenly light as a feather she flutters.” 

The next morning I had a few necessary moments 
with the baritone who was to sing Sharpless, and then 
went for a walk into the country instead of eating luncheon. 
Burnley is not one of nature’s beauty spots. The sound 
of the clogs upon the pavements is the expressive note. 
Life is hard, brittle, a struggle which does not give much 
more in reward than the sustenance to continue the 
struggle. Even the grass in the fields about Burnley 
looks sharp-pointed and metallic, as though it might 
prick the hand that touched it. 
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How strangely are sounds and memory interwoven. 
Thunder at sea recalls the guns at Flanders. Rain on 
the roof turns back the years to childhood’s days when 
huddled in a tent we heard the patter of the drops upon 
the canvas. The rumble of machinery down below is 
always to me the trying out of the presses for the night’s 
run. 

So the sounds in a theatre dressing-room waiting for 
an opera to begin have an identity equally their own. 
One by one the dressing-rooms come to life. The 
baritone, unworried by vocal extremities, rolls a few 
middle notes about his mouth. There are trills and 
cadenzas from the soprano with such an emphasis on 
the vowel A, as used in hat, that one knows she is 
opening her throat as wide as nature will allow. A tenor 
bleats like an amorous sheep, and more distant voices 
show that the humble choristers also do not intend to 
be caught napping when the conductor’s baton releases 
the full force of their torrent. 

Then the footsteps of the call-boy at warning intervals, 
and his knock upon each door. Upstairs the violinists 
are tightening up their strings or sweeping their bows 
across the deep-chested G string. Flutists perform 
incredible feats of dexterity, and a sad-faced man takes 
three short waggles with the trombone slide, plays a long- 
sustained note, extends the slide to its utmost limit 
and plays the same note again. After that he taps the 
instrument approvingly, breathes into it, goes to blow 
another note, changes his mind, puts it on the floor 
and looks over the railing at the assembling audience as 
if in wonder at their quaint method of enjoying an 
afternoon off. Only the drummer never pauses for 
a moment. He is the maid-of-all-work with drums, 
cymbals, chimes, triangle et al . , and his work is never 
done. 

Down in the dressing-room corridor there is the sharp 
knock and the voice at each room. “ Overture and 
beginners, please. Overture and beginners, please.” 
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The overture has begun as I make my way across the 
stage and join the marriage broker in the wings. The 
glare from the footlights is dazzling, for are we not 
enjoying a sunny afternoon in Japan ? The overture 
sweeps on, the stage hands stand ready to raise the 
curtain. The marriage broker, in a fruity voice, remarks : 
“ Is this your debut , Mr. Beverley ? ” 

A sinking feeling has centred in my stomach. Perhaps 
I should have eaten lunch. 

“ This is my debut and my farewell.” 

The curtain goes up. In the shadows the conductor 
is guiding his crew. Beyond him one can sense a huge 
audience stretching to the ceiling, but only the faces in 
the boxes and front stalls are discernible. The marriage 
broker and I step on the stage. He is busy showing me 
the charms of a house which consists of a set of steps 
and a verandah (visible to the audience), and various 
stage hands wandering about in disillusioning Western 
deshabille behind. 

The overture is over. There are four slow 2/4 bars. 
I must come in on the up beat of the fourth. One and 
two : (the conductor is obviously nervous about me). 
One and two : (it’s funny. I am not a bit nervous myself). 
One and two : (all right, old boy. I’ll come in on the 
beat). One and 

That’s that ! The conductor returns to his orchestra. 
He knows that the marriage broker could sing his lines 
lying on his stomach. 

Everything goes well. Unlike a play the orchestra 
is a natural prompter. It is far easier for that reason to 
memorise a musical than a speaking part. Sharpless, 
the American Consul, arrives. My servant, whom I have 
never seen before, rushes whiskey and soda to us. 
Sharpless is a great artist. Only lack of paint has kept 
him from tattooing himself all over with stars and stripes. 
When I ply him with the ginger ale and soda he mutters 
to me : “ There is nothing like whiskey after that climb.” 
He is exhausted by the climb. Beads of perspiration 
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stand out upon his brow. We have all seen actors talk 
under their breaths to each other. In most cases it is an 
attempt to borrow a pound. Not so with my American 
Consul. His voice may have been in his boots, but his 
soul was in the Orient. 

At the end of my “ America for Ever ! ” outburst 
we heard the distant singing of Butterfly and her friends. 
With gestures of anticipatory rapture on my part and a 
melancholy excitement on his we strode to the back of the 
stage to await the coming of the bridal party. It was a 
little disconcerting to find oneself less than a yard away 
from a crowd of ladies in kimonos and black wigs, 
achieving the effect of distance by singing softly. In my 
embarrassment I pointed to an imaginary mountain from 
which they were descending. 

Sharpless took me to the edge of an equally imaginary 
slope. “ They are coming from the harbour down there ; 
down there,” he muttered under his breath. 

I peered over the edge and gave a start of joy ! 

“ Butterfly,” I whispered. 

“ Your love,” he said, and shook his head sadly. 

By this time the soprani were on the stage and in full 
cry. Butterfly’s voice pierced the rafters with a high C, 
and the drummer struck his cymbals so savagely that 
everyone in the front row of the stalls recoiled. As for 
the trombonist, he almost dislocated his arm so far did 
he slide for his note, but when it came it was like the 
blast of doom. 

A pause. Twelve Japanese ladies in kimonos and black 
wigs prostrated themselves in a row before me. The 
harp played four chords. That was my cue. I was to 
pick Butterfly up and carry her (or assist her tenderly) 
to the footlights as I sang : 

“ The ascent is rather trying.” 

But which of the twelve black wigs was Butter fly ’s? 
Willie Clarkson had blinded the eyes of loye; r f 
at an utter loss. t 

Addressing the wigs in general I sang abbuit^fie trving' 
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nature of the ascent. An angry and heavily pencilled 
face looked up. I could not recognise her, but deduction 
made it inevitable. I pulled her to her feet, and with 
litttle mincing steps and arch glances she accompanied 
me to the footlights, where we had a good roar together. 

The marriage then took place. With a flourish I 
signed my name in the registrar’s book with an inkless 
pen. Butterfly, all giggles and confusion, made her mark 
with the same pen. I seized a glass and began a melodious 
toast. What’s that ? Pandemonium seized the stage. 
There was an angry distant voice (coming up the hill) : 
two girls kneeled behind me to hide. Others shrieked 
and ran about like fowls which have just been beheaded. 
Enter the Bonze, Butterfly’s Uncle-Priest. He curses 
her and all with her in a voice of thunder. Everybody is 
shrieking or bellowing. The conductor flogs the air 
like a demented schoolmaster. The trombonist is a 
passionate purple and the drummer has struck his 
instruments a series of blows such as were never seen 
outside a prize ring. 

After all, I had learned the confounded thing to a mere 
piano. This was bedlam. I could not pick up any cue 
for the noise that was nearly bursting my ear-drums. I 
had six bars of defiance to sing ending on A natural. 
I thought I had detected the moment and flung it out. 
No one paid any attention. It was like a mosquito 
singing in a gale. I tried the curse again. Still the wrong 
place. But the wizard with the baton had not forgotten 
me. Suddenly out of the mists he hurled his signal. 
For the third time I cursed the Bonze and this time he 
listened. We shook our fists defiantly at each other 
and the music grew calmer — but where was I ? 

' Good old Sharpless saw my bewilderment. He linked 
his arm with mine and said softly, but with many gestures, 
“You are doing an evil thing to this innocent girl. 
Sit down by the whiskey and wait for her.” 

One or two more distant shrieks, the darkening of the 
stage, the gradual softening of the orchestra and then 
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the muted strings and the murmuring beginning of the 
most glorious duet in opera. Twenty minutes of beauty, 
tenderness and sensuousness, and then a climax that 
would stir the pulse of a chartered accountant. I may 
nof have added any new stars to Puccini’s crown, but 
I sang very softly in the soft parts and very loudly in the 
loud parts, and when it was over the burghers of Burnley 
clapped long and generously and even the trombonist 
tapped his instrument in such a manner that I am almost 
certain he meant it for applause. 

It was reserved for Burnley to give Pinkerton a reception 
in the last act which he may never have received elsewhere. 
He has been away for two years, including the whole of 
the second act, and poor Butterfly is deserted, hungry, 
ostracised and the mother of an Eurasian baby. Pinkerton 
has been demonstrated as a first-class swine, and it was 
with the consciousness of this fact that I made my way 
on the stage in the third act. But did the audience boo 
or hiss ? Not a bit of it. They burst into a spontaneous 
round of applause, and there were audible sighs of relief. 
The lover had come back and all would be well again. 
Alas, that Burnley should be so trustful and so mis- 
informed. 

At the end of the performance I went back to my pub 
to have tea and to have a chat if possible with the three 
daughters or nieces to whom I had given tickets for the 
matinee. T o my chagrin they avoided me quite noticeably, 
and even when bringing my tea would not linger. At last, 
somewhat nettled, I cornered one and asked how she had 
enjoyed the opera. She said she liked the music very 
much, but if I must be told she did not consider me a nice 
man to know. 

Deeply mortified I retired to my corner to sulk when 
the truth came to me and I blushed with pleasure. To 
her I was Pinkerton and a cad. Excellent ! Magnificent ! 
Obviously I had missed my calling. 

I sang Butterfly again at Brighton with lovely little 
Jos6 Fearon in the title role. Harry Preston, that staunch 
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and true friend whose like we shall never look upon 
again, gave me the Royal suite at the Albion Hotel, and 
sent champagne to my dressing-room at the theatre. 

Beaverbrook returned from Palestine. For a week 
he said nothing, and then called me on the telephone. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Pinkerton.” 

^ “ Good morning, Lord Beaverbrook.” 

“ Good-bye to you, Mr. Pinkerton.” 

That was all. Cryptic, not unpleasant, but definite. 
I returned my uniform and topee to Willie Clarkson 
and went back to my office. 

The door closed upon me. I was a prisoner once 
more. Never again could I be anyone but myself. The 
Lord of Lfi gther head had spoken. 

^TJut when'there is thunder at sea I shall still recall 
the guns of Flanders, and when the trombonists tap 
their instruments at Covent Garden I know the sounds 
that are going on in the dressing-rooms, for was I not 
part of it all for an hour ? 



CHAPTER XXIV 


SHADOWS OVER NUMBER 10 

O NE Friday, late in the autumn of 1923, Lord 
Beaverbrook returned from Paris and asked the 
Editors of the Sunday newspapers to do him the 
courtesy of meeting him. He had been travelling with 
his friend, Bonar Law, who had been absent from his 
Government for some weeks on sick leave. Beaver- 
brook’s own face was grey and his eyes watery and tired. 
In a few words he explained that the Prime Minister 
would be coming home on the Monday or Tuesday, and 
that his resignation would be issued almost immediately. 
There would be no question of any newspaper having 
a scoop as the announcement would be issued through 
the Press Association as soon as released from Downing 
Street. 

Out of consideration, however, for the Prime Minister, . 
it would be an act of graciousness if none of the news- 
papers would make any mention of the actual disease 
from which the Premier was suffering — cancer of the 
throat. 

Such an appeal has only to be made to receive immedi- 
ate response. When the stricken man returned to 
London there was not one word to indicate the dread 
disease that had struck him down. 

It was left to Beaverbrook to issue the resignation 
announcement, and he did so for publication in the 
evening papers, he being without one of his own at that 
time. Fleet Street has its cheap and vulgar moments, 
but there are other times when dignity and a sense of 
honour take precedence over all else. 

195 
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A few weeks later, Bonar Law lay dying of cancer of 
the throat. His passing was a cruel torture, and it 
was almost more than human nature could bear to 
watch. One man, however, sat by the bedside hour after 
hour. 

He only came to his own house for fleeting moments, 
and then back to keep his vigil to the end. It was the 
urchin, Beaverbrook, from the snowy countryside of 
New Brunswick, waiting for death in its kindness to end 
the story of the other New Brunswick boy whom he had 
made Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

Once Bonar Law, who had relapsed into unconscious- 
ness, revived momentarily and saw the haggard face of 
his friend. 

“ You are a curious fellow,” he whispered. It was his 
benediction, for a little later he was dead. An old man 
with sunken, colourless cheeks and stooped shoulders 
walked away from the house. The dead man in his bed 
looked no more lifeless than the “ curious fellow ” who 
had kept the death watch. 

They had said that Beaverbrook had exploited Law, 
that he was Svengali to the other’s Trilby, that he had 
ridden to prominence on Law’s shoulders, and intended 
to discard the steed as soon as he was useless, that he had 
to have a Hyde to cover his activities as Jekyll. They 
have said and they say it still. 

It may not be friendship to stimulate a man’s belief 
in himself, to comfort him in adversity, to steel his will 
in moments of crisis, to clear the way to the heights for 
him, and, when the end comes, to sit by the bed of pain 
through long hours of agony and press his hand as the 
shadows darken and the light fails. 

I have fought Beaverbrook, and I have seen him pos- 
sessed of a devil like some figure in the Old Testament, 
but I say that his relations with Bonar Law not only 
played a decisive part in British political history but 
added depth for all time to that word so lightly used and 
so often misused —friendship. It is the finest thing in 
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Beaverbrook’s life, and all the chattering of the Little 
Ones and the Lordly Ones cannot make it otherwise. 

As 1922 opened, Lloyd George’s Coalition Government 
was tottering. The Welsh Wizard was not dismayed, 
however. He had never invoked the lightning without 
the veil being rent, and he was not afraid of the walrus- 
moustached Conservatives really breaking away from his 
command. The Tories were always discontented in or 
out of office, but in the end they followed like sheep into 
the pen. He would bring them to heel at any time he liked. 

Besides, who would lead the Tory revolt ? Austen 
Chamberlain, Sir Robert Horne and Birkenhead were 
tied to him with bands of steel. Curzon was ambitious, 
but he was a Peer, and must have some gratitude. The 
only disturbing human factor was Bonar Law, the leader 
of the Conservative Party, and his right-hand man 
throughout his War Premiership. 

Law had gone abroad for a prolonged holiday. He was 
worn out, and badly in need of a rest. He had returned, 
however, and to the discomfiture of Lloyd George, had 
made his now historic speech in the House, when he 
declared that Britain could not police the world alone. 
This, of course, was a direct challenge to the Turkish 
policy of Lloyd George, and produced in that statesman’s 
breast an understandable irritation. 

He decided to force the issue, convinced that the 
decision could only go one way. Under his pressure, a 
meeting of the Conservatives was arranged for at the 
Carlton Club, the official Pall Mall social headquarters 
of the Conservative Party. 

The purpose of the meeting was to decide whether or 
not the Conservative Party should continue to support 
Lloyd George in the Coalition, or break away, and, being 
the largest party, form its own Government. 

Lloyd George did not doubt how the battle would go. 
Being a Liberal, he would not of course attend the meet- 
ing, but his marshals were strong and he could leave it 
to them. 
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Only one man presented any acknowledged danger and 
that was Bonar Law, but Lloyd George thought he knew 
his man. He might admonish Caesar, but he would never 
plunge the dagger home. Once the issue was joined, Bonar 
Law could never be induced to overthrow his leader. Thus 
cogitated the Welsh wizard, and thus the meeting was 
arranged. 

In the days preceding the gathering there developed 
a fierce scramble for Bonar Law’s soul. He was still a 
tired man and did not respond to the frenzied excitement 
of the politicians. Above all, the Diehards, pursuing their 
favourite policy of internal warfare, were insistent that 
Beaverbrook should not take part in the soul scramble. 
Beaverbrook waited. Step by step he had guided his 
fellow Canadian in his progress to power. He was not 
likely to be thrust aside now. 

At last the two friends met. Far into the hours of the 
night they talked. It needs little imagination to know 
what that conversation was. Bonar Law was fighting for 
his life, Beaverbrook was fighting for Law’s destiny. 
The Tory leader knew that he was tired out and that 
nothing but long months free of office could restore him 
to full health again. Beaverbrook ’s mind required no 
elucidation. With his John Knox-Napoleonic philosophy 
stimulated to fanaticism by the conjunction of events, his 
plea could only be that when History beckons to a man 
he must follow, whether the reward be a crown or a cross. 

Nor need it be doubted that Bonar Law’s two dead sons, 
who had followed their tragic star unquestioningly in the 
war, played no small part from their place in the unseen 
world. 

The Conservatives gathered at the Carlton Club. 
Lloyd George waited at Downing Street for the news to 
be brought to him. One by one the big guns of the 
Tory Party thundered for the continuation of the Coali- 
tion under Lloyd George. There were counter-attacks, 
but the Chamberlain- Birkenhead batteries were strong.. 
Then Bonar Law spoke in his soft Scottish-Canadian 
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voice. No man valued Lloyd George’s services to the 
Nation more than he, for no man knew better the true 
extent of those services. But Lloyd George could now 
best assist the Nation by resigning and allowing others 
to carry on the heavy task of office. 

An unassuming politician, little known to the public, 
although he held the post of President of the Board of 
Trade, supported Bonar Law. He was a man of 
character, but a poor showman. It was said that in the 
Cabinet he seldom spoke. Occasionally he grunted, 
and according to the temperament of the different ministers 
his grunt was taken for acquiescence or opposition. With 
his shrewd instinct for human values, however, Lloyd 
George feared this man next to Bonar Law. 

He had an odd trick of running his tongue over his 
lips, but his voice was pleasant and impressive. His name 
was Stanley Baldwin. 

The issue was put to the vote. If it went for the 
Coalition then Bonar Law would have to resign as the 
Party Leader. If it went against the Coalition ? 

Chamberlain and Birkenhead drove to Downing 
Street, and broke the bad news to the Premier. They 
handed their Seals of Office to him and he, in turn, 
drove to Buckingham Palace and resigned. 

In the small hours of that morning Bonar Law had 
wrestled with Fate. When night fell and the gossiping 
millions of London were crowding the theatres and 
restaurants he sat in his home, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. 

There was an immediate public revulsion in favour of 
Lloyd George. All at once they realised that his gay 
heart and inflexibility of purpose had led them to victory 
in the war. Even his enemies joined in the tribute, 
which grew to a world- wide chorus of acclamation. 

What a situation for the greatest tactician of his 
generation ? I waited for the announcement that I felt 
would come and which a political novice could write. 
Obviously it would be something like this : — 
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“ I have made many mistakes. Perhaps, though, when 
my services to this great nation are considered in their 
entirety it will not be thought that I proved unworthy of 
the people’s trust. I am worn out and weary. Now I can 
rest, and, perhaps, by travelling to other nations, make 
some small contribution towards a better understanding 
between those countries that shed their blood in a common 
cause. My successor in office takes on a heavy task. 
I ask both Parliament and the people to help him in the 
difficult times that lie ahead. He has my respect and my 
sympathy, even as I hope I had his when we took upon 
our shoulders the cares of war-time Government.” 

With some such announcement he could have travelled 
around the world like a conqueror, and in two years’ time 
Europe would have been clamouring for his return as 
Dictator of the Western World. 

But the toreador could not keep out of the ring. It 
was impossible for him to live away from the smell of 
blood. No one could kill the bull like him, as he would 
show these picador fellows, masquerading in toreadors’ 
clothes. In brief, Mr. Lloyd George’s response to the 
nation’s acclamation was to seize a pea-shooter and blow 
a pea straight at Bonar Law’s nose. 

Bonar Law went to the country. He had no big 
batteries to help him, because they had committed them- 
selves to a coalition. Lloyd George mounted the hustings 
and made his hearers roar with delight at his gibes against 
the Tories and their Government of second-rate intellects. 
Then they voted for the second-rate intellects. 

Reinforced by the mandate of the people, Bonar Law 
formed his ministry. The glittering birds of paradise 
remained aloof. Tories by name, they were in tacit 
opposition to the Government. What of the all-important 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer ? Bonar Law took 
a fateful decision. Stanley Baldwin was asked to take 
charge of the nation’s finances. 

It was three months after his accession to office before 
I met Bonar Law again. Previous to that I had en- 
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countered him constantly at Cherkley Court. When he 
was announced I felt a real curiosity. Can a man become 
Prime Minister of Great Britain without some noticeable 
change in his walk, his voice, his choice of language, the 
use of his hands, his attitude towards his friends ? If 
there were any such changes I could not see it. He was 
just as diffident, just as gentle as before. I had met 
Lloyd George in the same room when he was Premier. 
His eyes danced with vivacity. He would turn to one 

E erson and then another so as to embrace them all with 
is conversation. He loved being Prime Minister and 
snapped his fingers at the weary Titan pose so beloved of 
politicians. As for a national crisis, he took it like a 
cocktail before-dinner. 

For a few minutes Bonar Law joined in the general 
conversation and then drove 'lack to town. There is 
little rest for the tenant of No. io Downing Street. 

Weeks went by. The strain on the Premier was 
terrific. Surrounded by a Front Bench of mediocre 
debaters, he could hardly afford to leave the House for 
an hour. Already the disastrous American debt settlement 
had been brought to his door and the future was haunted 
with spectres. 

One Sunday, when Beaverbrook was abroad, I went 
with a young chap to play tennis at Beaverbrook’s Putney 
house, “ The Vineyard.” We were half-way through 
the second set when Bonar Law, his two daughters and 
Sir Frederick Sykes arrived in tennis costume. I at once 
offered the court to the Premier, but he insisted upon our 
finishing the set and not disturbing our game. 

Under the influence of his diffidence I resumed the 
game with my opponent, while the four sat in the garden 
and watched. Then suddenly the incredible gaucherie 
of my conduct came to me. This man was the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, free, perhaps, for an hour, 
and I was keeping him waiting. 

“ Let’s get out of this ! ” I said, and we left the court. 
When he was going I ran into Bonar Law at the gate. 
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He was thinner and his smile had an indefinable wistfulness 
that sent a sharp stab to the heart. Moved by a quick 
impulse, I said to him : 

“ I wonder if you realise how proud we Canadians are 
of you.” 

He smiled again and with obvious pleasure. 

“ It is good to hear that,” he said. 

We both stood there rather awkwardly. In his Scottish 
blood it was not natural to reveal the soul too nakedly. 

“For what it is worth,” I stumbled on, “ you have the 
loyalty and affection of every one of your friends.” 

He nodded his head and looked beyond me into the 
garden. 

“ I need the loyalty of my friends . . . and I need 
their prayers.” 

Half shyly, he shook hands, and then walked out to his 
waiting motor. His private detective saluted smartly. 

A few days later the Duchess of York was married in 
the Abbey. What a scene it was ! Two by two they 
came, jolly old red-faced and red-breasted generals, 
glittering with orders and accompanied by hawk-nosed 
wives, re-living for an hour their departed glory. 
Ministers, Ambassadors, Dukes, Bishops, young Guards 
officers with narrow chins and Brigade moustaches, 
elegant six-foot daughters of the aristocracy, with 
wonderful complexions and police-sized shoes, and lean, 
brown-faced officers home on leave, reminding us that 
a great Empire is never without a spot of trouble some- 
where. Lloyd George came down the aisle to silent cheers 
and silent hisses. Moustaches bristled like the hairs on 
a dog’s back. “ That’s the fella that forced us to sell 
five thousand acres at Horsham Gimlet with his damned 
Socialistic taxes.” The women turned their lorgnettes 
on him. “ He should get his hair cut,” they snapped. 
Through the stained glass window, with its paintings of 
the Saviour, a mellow sunlight rested on England’s glory. 

It was nearly zero hour when Bonar Law arrived from 
the House. He was dressed in the uniform of a Privy 
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Councillor, and as he walked down the aisle, looking 
neither to right nor left, there was a hush in the chatter 
of the guests. He was a figure of supreme and simple 
dignity. There were peers there who could trace their 
lineage, with a bar sinister here and there, back to the 
Conqueror. Bonar Law, like Lincoln, was of the people, 
and the nobility of his heritage was written in his face 
and in his bearing. 


The Government of second-raters went on. It began 
to be noticed that the Prime Minister, though always at 
his post, spoke less and less. Instead, he directed his 
ministers with consummate skill from day to day and met 
the onslaught of all the talents by moving from square 
to square and sustaining the faltering courage of his 
followers. When he did speak the House heard him 
with increasing difficulty. There was considerable 
annoyance privately expressed that he would not make 
an effort to make his voice louder. 

Then rumours began to circulate about the Premier’s 
throat. The Wise Ones scoffed. All Premiers in diffi- 
culties have sore throats, they said. “ It gives them an 
excuse for not answering questions and rouses the 
sympathy of the dear old B.P.” 

One morning Beaverbrook asked me to the Vineyard 
for tennis. Bonar Law was sitting in the drawing-room 
in tennis clothes, looking deathly pale. He waved his 
hand to me, but said nothing. We adjourned to the 
tennis court where he and I were to take on Beaverbrook. 
“ Which court will you take, Sir,” I asked. 

He made a reply, but it was only a rumble of phlegm 
in his throat. He spoke again, but the words were 
indistinguishable. Then he moved over to the left-hand 
side. 

To have watched the match one would have thought 
that Beaverbrook had wagered a fortune. He taunted 
us, he rushed to the net on every possible occasion, 
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damned us both with equal heartiness if we passed him 
or put the ball over his head, and played with the zest of 
a novice unexpectedly finding himself in the centre court 
at Wimbledon. 

Only when Bonar Law would turn to walk back would 
Beaverbrook’s eyes fasten on him with a look which showed 
too plainly how much the whole game was a ghastly 
make-believe. 

A few days later it was announced that the Premier 
would have to go abroad on extended sick leave. Mr. 
Baldwin became acting Prime Minister. The golden 
crown which had eluded Churchill, Birkenhead, Chamber- 
lain and Long was tossed to him like a spectator at a 
wedding who catches the bouquet intended for one of the 
bridesmaids. 

News of the Prime Minister varied, but it was obvious 
that he was making a poor recovery. At last word came 
that he was on his way to Paris, preparatory to coming 
home to London. Beaverbrook was travelling with him, 
and when they reached Paris he sent for Sir Thomas 
Horder to come and examine his friend. Horder arrived 
in the evening and looked over the Prime Minister 
without being unduly alarmed. He said that he would 
do it more thoroughly in the morning, but it did not 
appear to any of them that it was more than a case of 
complete exhaustion, with the throat, as is so often the 
case, the weakest spot. 

When the morning came, the physician and the patient 
were closeted for some time together. When the 
consultation was over Horder took Beaverbrook’s arm, 
and they walked out into the Boulevards. 

“ How long do you want your friend to remain Prime 
Minister ? ” he asked. 

Beaverbrook started at the sound of the other man’s 
voice. “ He must remain until after the Imperial 
Conference,” he said. “ It is imperative.” 

Horder looked at him. “ He will not be alive in three 
months,” he said. 
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Beaverbrook swayed and almost fell. It was known 
that these two sons of the outer Empire had hoped to 
develop a policy of Imperial development which would 
have become their undying contribution to the Empire 
which had given them birth. It was the dream of two 
village boys who had found their way to the heart of things. 
They had become part of each other. Each supplied what 
the other lacked. That one should be taken and the other 
left was a blow that could hardly be endured. 

The winding path of Bonar Law’s story ended in the 
Abbey. The “ curious fellow ” Beaverbrook drove his 
body to Golders Green and had it cremated. He brought 
back the ashes, and when the funeral procession moved 
through the streets he walked with colourless eyes and 
sunken cheeks behind the coffin. 

I saw him late that night and thought that the hand of 
death was on him too. 



CHAPTER XXV 


GREAT DAYS 

Ik FTER three years on the Sunday Express it was 
agreed by Blumenfeld and Beaverbrook that I 
should be appointed Managing Editor of the 
Daily Express, which meant that I would take over the 
direction and editorial production of the paper, subject 
to the guidance and veto of “ Blum ” as Editor-in- 
Chief. 

Guy Pollock was at that time Managing Editor of the 
Daily, and it was arranged that he and I should exchange 
posts. Thus in the contest for editorial supremacy which 
he had forecasted in our first meeting, the tide was moving 
against him. 

It is no discredit to Pollock to say that he was not 
altogether suited to the task. By instinct he loathed 
sensationalism. He would have been far happier with the 
Post or the Telegraph. At the same time, he was ambitious, 
and the news of his impending transfer to the Sunday was 
a blow to his pride. 

Secrets are not easily hidden in a newspaper office, 
but for five days, from Monday until Friday, we kept 
the coming change to ourselves, while I wandered around 
at edition time, watching procedure. On the Friday 
Pollock presided over the usual four o’clock conference 
of all the editorial heads and announced the fact that I 
would succeed him. 

Then he said : 

“ I am leaving the finest staff in the world. No 
Managing Editor has ever been served more loyally than 
I have been by you chaps. But you can prove your loyalty 
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to me by giving it in the same way to Beverley Baxter. 
All that matters is the newspaper.” 

He left the conference room and I took over. I have 
never been to the Arctic, but the temperature must have 
been about the same. Even those few who had cursed 
Pollock as a martinet suddenly felt a glow of affection for 
him, like the Russians after the death of Ivan the Terrible. 
Those who genuinely loved him showed their resentment 
by their silence. Nor was it purely a personal matter. I 
had come from the » Sunday, that bastard one-day publi- 
cation that was always interfering with the six-day parent 
publication. It was like the leader of a street band 
mounting the conductor’s desk at Covent Garden. 

The reading of the news schedule at that conference 
seemed interminable. Once I suggested an item and 
like a clap of thunder came the contemptuous chorus : 

“ It was in the Mail this morning.” 

When the time was up they all filed past me almost with- 
out a word except J. B. Wilson, the News Editor, who 
grinned at me and said : “ I hope you will get on all right.” 
Then he walked out to bury himself in a ton of copy. 

Immediately afterwards I went to inform my colleagues 
on the Sunday that this was the severance of our relations. 
Reverse the situation and the picture is complete. We 
almost wept together, and their response to my plea for 
loyalty to Pollock was a unanimous decision on their part 
to go out and get tight. 

Warmed by their good fellowship, I went to the Big 
Room and sat in the Editor’s chair. The machine was at 
work. 

At eight o’clock I decided to go out for a meal, and 
crossing over to the Chief Sub-Editor, I said : “ You 
might raise all the headings one size on the second main 
news page. They are too small.” 

When I came back at nine o’clock I walked towards 
my desk, when young “ Goosie ” Blumenfeld, son of the 
Editor-in-Chief and Night Editor of the paper, sang out 
tome; 
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“ Oh, Baxter ! Sorton told me that you wanted some 
headings changed. No headings can be altered without 
my father’s permission. That is a standing order.” 

This was a situation. I had given an order and it had 
not been obeyed. What is more, young Blumenfeld, by 
calling out to me, had made a dozen members of the staff 
unwitting, but not unwilling, spectators to my dilemma. 
I stood in my tracks and spoke so that they all could hear. 

“ I did not know of the Editor’s ruling,” I said, “ and 
I will explain it to him in the morning. Now carry out 
my instructions and change the headings.” 

“ Goosie ” Blumenfeld, fanatically loyal to his father, 
came towards me. 

“ Do you order me to break a ruling of my father’s ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I resign.” 

“ I accept your resignation.” 

He walked to the rack and, taking his hat, went out. 
I asked that grand old journalist, H. J. Farthing, to take 
over his duties, and then I sat down to read proofs. The 
machine went on, but the air was charged with electricity. 
The night seemed endless, but it was actually less than 
an hour later when young Blumenfeld came back. With 
a gesture of manliness that I appreciated very much, he 
came to my desk and apologised. “ I have been long 
enough in the game,” he said, “ to know that the man in 
charge is in charge. If you order me to set the headings 
upside down, that’s your business, not mine.” 

So the first Daily Express of my direction was born. 

Early next morning I reported to R. D. Blumenfeld 
to offer my regrets for the events of the night before. I 
explained that his son had challenged my authority openly, 
and that my position would have been untenable if I had 
not met the challenge. At the same time, I explained that 
nothing in the world would have induced me to break a 
ruling of his if I had known of its existence. 

Blumenfeld entirely supported my action. The whole 
thing had hurt him, that was obvious, but his sense of 
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justice was stronger than any resentment. As I went out 
he said rather wistfully : “ ‘ Goosie ’ is a foolish youngster. 
He thinks there is only one god.” 

The story of the Express from that time, when our 
circulation was around 700,000 a day, to the moment 
nine years later when we announced a sale of over 
2,000,000 copies a day, the largest, not only in Great 
Britain, but in the world, is a romance that must have a 
permanent place in the annals of journalism. If the 
energy put into that success could be measured scientific- 
ally, I believe it would make an interesting addition to 
scientific data. 

The battery, of course, was the proprietor. At times 
the power generated from his cells made ordinary lamps 
gleam like arc lights. Other times the force was too much 
and they just burned out under the pressure. There was 
no such thing as routine production. Every day it was 
a triumph or a disaster. Every day we began our careers ' 
anew. Every day we cheered when we scooped the enemy. 
Every day we tore our hair if the enemy scooped us. ‘ 

Robertson and I were given financial carte blanche to 
build up the best staff that money could buy. We took 
Hannen Swaffer, the most picturesque figure in Fleet 
Street, and turned him loose onthetheatre. Hannen always 
carried himself like a buccaneer in the office, as if authority 
could never touch him, but he was a supreme journalist 
and devoted to whatever paper he was working on. If 
you said to him : “ There’s a balloon leaving for the moon 
in an hour and we want you to go in it,” he would reply : 
“ Balloon stories are old stuff. I did the best balloon story 
ever written for Northcliffe. I did all the balloon stories. 
Nobody ever thought there was anything in a balloon until 
I made it news. If it hadn’t been for me ...” 

“ The balloon leaves in an hour, Swaff.” 

“ Right, old man. Don’t let them hack my stuff about 
on the table, will you ? Those damned Scottish sub- 
editors ruin every story they get their hands on.” 

He never let the paper down. He knew nothing about 
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hours or days off and was indifferent to pay. He argued 
about everything and always carried out suggestions. 
There was no use ordering him. He attacked the 
theatres so mercilessly that he was eventually banned 
from a number of them, but he would walk miles to 
do a kindness. He had an unsmiling wit that was made 
more pointed by an odd hesitancy of speech. One night 
Osbert Sitwell was in my office when Swaffer came in. 
Someone mentioned a review in Punch. 

“ I never read Punch,” said Swaff. 

“ Why not ? ” asked Sitwell. 

“ Oh ... I got fed up with those cartoons of one 
wooden British lion looking at another wooden British 
lion and saying ‘ Bravo, John Bull.’ ” 

For his arrogance, his loyalty, his humour and his 
supreme news sense I have nothing but affectionate 
memories. When Hannen departs to the spirit world 
which has occupied so much of his thoughts, Fleet Street 
will not look upon his like again. And when that sad 
event occurs, he will deserve a better epitaph than the 
one that was prepared for him : 

“ Honi Swaff qui nial y pense 

At the same time I took on the staff H.'V. Morton, a 
young man of subtle charms with a mind that was 
Western in its penetration and Eastefn in its founda tion. 
He was as sensitive as a schoolgirl and as shrewd as a 
Rothschild. His sense of beauty blossomed between the 
sunshine of his humour and the clouds of a deep and 
pervading depression. Life was such a joke that it made 
him sad. His previous editor warned me that he was 
gifted, but would give me trouble. 

One day we discussed a series of articles. Like Mr. 
Pickwick, he was to wander about the country and tell the 
public of their own country. Striving for an improvement 
of the obvious, I suggested that he should call the series 
“ In search of England.” 

H. V. Morton saw the wisdom of the suggestion at 
once. He searched for England, to the delight of our 
readers. Then he searched for Scotland. In the mean- 
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time a publisher went in search of H. V. Morton, and in 
a moment of casualness we said that Morton could have 
the book rights of his articles. 

That was the founding of a considerable fortune for 
him. His books have found their way to the bookstalls of 
the world. Americans packed them next to their flasks 
and Canadians carried them about England like guide 
books. He deserved his success, for his writing was 
delicate and full of feeling. He was grand company and 
made many good jokes in the office. 

An early problem was “ Beachcomber.” This famous 
column was being written by Wyndham Lewis, a romantic,! 
handsome misanthrope, touched with genius and cursed 
by a stutter that made normal conversation difficult. He ' 
resigned on a point of order soon after my arrival and his 
successor became a matter of urgency. It happened that 
on the Sunday Express I had taken on an ex-Oxford, ex- 
Army five-foot-five swashbuckler named J. B. Morton as 
a tame poet and book reviewer. He detested a newspaper 
and all its works, but could write lovely lines at a moment’s 
notice. His hobby was walking vast distances over 
mountains, drinking ale with the villagers and singing 
loudly in an enormous and discordant voice. 

He worked in the same room as Wyndham Lewis, and 
one day arrived in walking kit with masses of wet mud on 
his shoes. Lewis looked disapprovingly at him and 
stuttered : 

“ F-f-filthy fellow.” 

Morton went down to the basement and knocked most 
of it off with a stick. When he returned Lewis looked 
him over again : 

“ F-f-f-fop ! ” he said. 

With a flash of inspiration we made Johnny Morton 
“ Beachcomber.” There he is to this day, mocking 
everything that the rest of the paper treats seriously, 
extolling beer, walking the mountains and proudly 
boasting that he has never contributed one item of news 
to the Express in his life. 
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St. John Ervine joined us as book critic. No one will 
deny his gifts, but he has made the mistake of thinking 
that he could repeat the trick of his fellow Irishman, 
Shaw, and wound with impunity. Unfortunately he had 
neither Shaw’s genius nor his charm. His humour was 
heavy-footed and his attacks uncouth. In conversation 
an agreeable and gentle enough fellow : in the theatre 
a good craftsman and a man of ideas : in criticism 
coarse-fibred and ineffective. It is only fair to add that 
from the time he left us at my suggestion, he has denounced 
me in written and spoken word in terms that should make 
me ashamed to show my face except under cover of dark- 
ness. Perhaps it is fortunate that his low estimate of me 
did not find vent until he was off our salary list, and that 
during his tenure of office he was a useful, distinguished 
and docile colleague. 

His departure made room for James Agate, whose 
verve and Gallic wit and aptness of quotation makes 
criticism a thing of elegance. How strange that a man of 
such sensibility should have a short handicap at golf. 

Another stalwart was Geoffrey Gilbey, the gentleman 
tipster. If the muscular Christian in Androcles and the 
Lion had been to Eton and was not quite so muscular, 
you would have Gilbey. 

And then, of course, there was Strube.. 

Here is a character straight from Dickens. Strube 
(alternatively pronounced “ Stroob ” and “ Strooby ” by 
an admiring public), was a bayonet instructor at some 
period in the war. Surely no living creature could have 
been further removed from the spirit of the bayonet. 
Blumenfeld suspected his genius when Strube’s fingers 
were all thumbs and brought him along slowly. 

This quaint and kindly little chap occupies a position 
which can have no successor. Low, of the Standard , is a 
genius with his irony and his perfection of line, but he 
makes his victims squirm. There has been nothing more 
cruel in caricature than his treatment of Birkenhead in the 
declining years w'hen that statesman thought to extract the 
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Let me give you some comments on the Daily 
Express of this (Saturday) morning. 

Louk at the News -Chronicle on Maundy Gregory, 
namely, the reproduction of the burial certificate. 
What a pity we did not do it. 
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secret of living by taking from life instead of giving to it. 
St rube’s hand cannot draw an unkind line. Even when 
day by day, during the coal strike, he depicted Baldwin 
wandering aimlessly about with a pencil in his mouth and 
a crossword puzzle dangling in his hand, Baldwin 
remained a figure of kindly fun, a benevolent fellow 
caught in the maze of uncontrollable events. 

In the office Strube was responsible for an order of 
chivalry which meant almost as much as a knighthood. 
He was polite to everyone, but not too familiar. If he 
finally decided that you were a good fellow he began to 
call you “ George.” His wife was “ George,” the Scout 
was “ George,” Stanley Bishop, the best of all chief 
reporters, was “ George,” Freddie Harvey the Art Editor 
was “ George,” Jock (Greyhound) Bradford the Royalist 
and Loyalist of the staff was “ George.” It was a matter 
of no small pride to me when a few weeks after my 
taking office Strube greeted me with : 

“ Good morning, George,” and I was able to reply 
“ Good morning, George.” Once, in a moment of 
warmth he referred to “ George ” Beaverbrook, but I 
doubt if he was ever fully initiated into the order. 

One day Strube purchased a public-house. There has 
probably been no such institution in history. Actor 
friends, out of a job, made it their headquarters. Journal- * 
ists down on their luck were put up. Every now and then 
a stranger paid for a drink. He didn’t know that every- 
thing was on the house. 

An income tax demand had lowered my spirits on one 
occasion, when Strube came into my office. 

“ George,” I said with an affected despair, “ I am a 
ruined man.” 

He said nothing at the time, but an hour later came 
back, and after a couple of false starts, said : 

“ Forgive me, George, but if you are in a bad way I’ve 
got a couple of rooms in my pub that aren’t much, but 
you’re welcome to them as long as you like.” 

Which is probably as gentle and unusual a speech 
as ever was made, even in Fleet Street. 
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I believe that Strube had an office somewhere, but as 
an artist he was a nomad. He was always wandering 
about the place with cardboards under his arm and 
stopping anywhere to complete a line or two. You would 
find him among the debris of J. B. Wilson’s office, sitting 
on Who's Who, or leaning against the wall and sketching. 
Other times he would sit down on the stairs, or take a 
fancy to the Foreign Editor’s office. 

Sometimes when my chief had ridden me too hard and 
my smouldering resentment could not be hidden in my 
face, Strube would wander unobtrusively into my office, 
and sitting in the waste-paper basket or propped up 
against my filing table, he would work away on his 
cartoon until my mood had passed. Often we would 
carry on without a word, but we both knew. 

I always set aside a period every day for consultation 
with him, and although his genius flows completely from 
himself and needs no other source, I was able, like the 
electric hare, to entice his abilities to their utmost effort. 


Day by day we threw ourselves into the fight with the 
best rallying cry in the world. “ One for all and all for 
one.” 

I played my luck to the limit and my luck held. One 
afternoon a pretty woman, with Eastern eyes and black 
lashes an inch long, came to see me. Her name was Lady 
Drummond Hay, and she seemed to have stepped right 
out of a Phillips Oppenheim novel. Never before had I 
seen in the flesh the woman who robs the susceptible 
King’s Messenger of his papers on the train. 

Zogoul Pasha was in London trying for a new Anglo- 
Egyptian alignment. She knew all about him and about 
Egypt. He would not get what he wanted. On his 
return there would be assassinations. She would go to 
Cairo for us and cover the news. Day after day she called 
on me with the same object until, at last, I told her to 
draw her money and go to Cairo. 
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Egypt was definitely not in the news and I received 
sharp criticism for sending her there. The pressure was 
so strong that I was about to recall her when the Sirdar, 
Sir Lee Stack, was assassinated. It was an enormous 
story, and while the other papers were rushing their 
correspondents to the spot, Lady Drummond Hay was 
cabling us vivid, first-hand stuff that left all the others 
behind. 

It sounds callous to use the word luck in connection 
with the death of a gallant official, but it is used purely in 
the inhuman sense of journalism. It is the task of a news- 
paper to record events, and if those events are tragic, that 
is no more the fault of the newspaper than of the mirror 
that tells a woman that her beauty is gone. 

Like a band of pirates, we taunted the Daily Mail at 
every opportunity. That journal was the ship to over- 
haul, for we knew we had the measure of the three Liberal 
journals, the Westminster Gazette having transferred itself 
into a morning paper. Wisely, however, the Mail 
refused to be drawn. It was in first place, the best 
advertising medium in the world, and it was not going 
to get mixed up in a dog-fight with Beaverbrook’s 
“ amateurs.’’ 

Nevertheless, it had thought it prudent to introduce 
accident insurance for its readers. The Express raised 
the ante. The Mail raised it again. The Express met it 
and doubled. In no time we had a situation where a 
registered reader had only to be killed on a train to leave 
his family independent for life. And if he and his wife 
could only manage to be killed in the same train accident, 
their dependents were positively rich. 

It is a credit to the coolness of our railways that they 
continued to be the safest form of travel in the world, 
and the registered readers had the disappointment of 
arriving safely at their destination, enriched only by the 
passing wisdom found in the columns of their favourite 
newspaper. 

When an accident did occur, it superseded all other 
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news and our huge cheques were rushed to the bereaved 
almost before the first tears or the ink were dry. 

A silly chapter in the story of Fleet Street. 

Every now and then we raided the Mail , just to show 
that we were muscling in on their territory. We took 
Harold Pemberton from under their noses, and after 
many wooings I secured Trevor Wignal, the most brilliant, 
prolific, emotional, hot-headed and opinionated sports 
writer in existence. 

With the exception of a few of the older men and some 
of the juniors, we had all served in the war. In a deeper 
sense than is usual, we recreated the spirit of the regiment 
in the Express office. I do not mean that there was never 
a clash, or that all was music and games, but it is a fact 
that the spirit of loyalty to the paper became so strong that 
if a reporter fell down on a story, the rest of the news staff 
felt the humiliation as if it were their own. And, better 
still, if a reporter did w T ell, his comrades rejoiced openly 
with him as soon as the pubs were open. 

With Blumenfeld’s approval I made the morning 
conference into a sort of officers’ mess. We were all 
there to discuss the paper, to find ideas and to pool them, 
to give each member of the conference a personal interest 
in the whole paper. I derived enormous strength from 
my staff, and we were all so in sympathy with the general 
purpose of the paper that we achieved a continuity of 
spirit as well as production. 

There were tragedies, of course. Good fellows who 
could not measure up had to go. Drink took its toll, and 
there were others unfortunate enough to gain promotion, 
only to find that they had outpaced their own abilities. 
There were still others to whom expense accounts were 
but forms of self-expression. 

But for the survivors it was an unforgettable experience. 
When we meet now we talk of those days as men who 
were at Agincourt — even as journalists have talked from 
the time when the first printing press creaked and groaned 
in giving birth to a scribbler’s copy. 
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Was it worth while ? Ten thousand times yes. 

We fought the forces of despondency with every issue 
that we published. 

We fought for the revival of the Elizabethan spirit at 
a time when our only foreign policy was to apologise 
to any country that trod on our toes. 

We fought for better wages for the workers and the 
dignity of democracy. 

We gathered the public into great halls and made them 
sing when there was precious little to sing about. 

We encouraged youth when adolescence had become 
an economic crime. 

We began the battle for the farmer and broke the news 
gently to Britain that she had an Empire. 

We tried to save the nation from the gold standard 
insanity and foretold the harvest of disaster. 

We supported the monarchy at all times and satirised 
privilege. 

We endeavoured sincerely to publish a paper that would 
not weaken, but would strengthen the will of our readers 
in meeting their daily tasks. 

We fought for the betterment of the masses and 
claimed priority for labour over finance, and by doing so 
played no small part in restricting the nature of the class 
war when it came in 1926. 

Certainly we made mistakes. Certainly we had the 
failings as well as the virtues of our inexperience. 

We had yet to attain maturity. 
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FOR VILLAGE GOSSIP 

I N the heart of that noble monstrosity known as 
Greater London there lies a village which has no post 
office, no local council, no place in time-tables or spot 
upon the map. It has no boundaries that could be 
shown with signs, but no walled city is more clearly 
marked. 

It is the village of London, wherein I have dwelt these 
fourteen years, the most exciting, intimate, amusing and 
cynical village in the world. Here, in my village, there 
is everything but snobbery. The pace is too fast, the 
rewards too great, the hammering at the gates too insistent, 
for the posturing of the snob. True, a duke is a duke # - 
even when he is out of ducats, and his title allows him to 
mix on an equality with the other lads of the village, the 
financiers, the journalists, the politicians, the authors 
(successful only), the sportsmen (men who lose five thous- 
and pounds a year gambling), and the kings of the cinema 
and the theatre. But let the duke not presume beyond 
an equality, or else he will find the tankards turned away 
from him when the villagers gather at their pub, the 
Savoy, for a pint, or its equivalent. 

In no village in the world is there such easy and 
intimate companionship. Income has little to do with 
it, but position, power, notoriety or beauty has every- 
thing. Men call you by your first name almost before 
they know your last. You need never dine alone. You 
are welcome at any table, save where some plot is being 
hatched to defraud a flock of shareholders of their wool. 
Even then, you can join the table for a coffee. 
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There is only one requisite for every villager. Your 
foot must not slip. If you fall from the position which 
has gained you admittance to the inner circle, you become 
a one-day sensation, the recipient of a hundred kindly 
telegrams, the object of fifty luncheon invitations and 
cordially vague offers of “ any assistance in my power.” 
A week later, if you have not left, you are taken quietly 
over the frontier and left on the doorstep of one of the 
Siberias which adjoin the village. 

The ordinary mortal may recoil at such a picture and 
thank his stars that his footsteps are set in kindlier places. 
Let him recoil ! The village is its own justification and 
there is an exhilaration in its tempo unknown to the rest 
of the world. Conversation is witty and informed : the 
food and wine are the best that the fields and the vineyards 
can produce : psychologists in the guise of waiters, 
stimulate the vanity by caring nothing about the cost nor 
the settlement. A villager can order a souffle and fifty 
pounds cash for lunch, and both are noiselessly produced. 
A signed receipt ? Well ... if it is not too much trouble, 
but there is really no necessity. 

The village, of course, has its round of well-regulated 
activities like any other community, and the “ pub ” 
changes in atmosphere accordingly. For example, it is 
springtime, and at luncheon there begins to appear the 
gay, van dyke face of Sir Thomas Beecham. He is 
rehearsing at Covent Garden and his eyes are sparkling 
with the memory of his last witticism hurled at the vast 
carcass of a German Seigfried. 

My heart warms at the sight of him, and if by chance 
he is alone, I transfer my custom to his table, for here is 
one of the few heroes whose shadow lengthens and does 
not shorten with the years. 

Last year, as everyone knows, he opened the season 
with Fidelio, and began the opera with a Beethoven 
overture which calls for the softest playing of the strings. 
Unfortunately, on the opening night, the society vulgarians 
invaded the opera in hope of appearing in the illustrated 
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papers, or at least being seen by some of the other 
vulgarians. 

When the overture started they were still chattering 
with delight at seeing acquaintances tethered in other 
sections of the stalls, whereupon Beecham turned about 
and ejaculated the classic and penetrating admonition : 
“ Shut up !” 

Even the well-bred skulls of Mayfair were penetrated, 
and a hush of astonishment spread over the throng, only 
to be followed by an outburst of mutterings. 

“ Shut up ! ” repeated Sir Thomas, “ or I’ll put you 
out ! ” 

The next day the newspapers found that music could 
be front page news, and Beecham competed for space 
with the latest murder of an unknown woman. A 
week later I dropped down to his flat, which is beneath 
mine, to renew an affectionate friendship of many years 
and to find out what he thought about the affair. To wind 
him up properly, I suggested that people who paid for 
their seats had some rights. With an indignant tilt of his 
head he glared at me. 

“ They have exactly the same rights,” he said, “ as 
any other ordinary citizens admitted to the presence of 
their superiors. Am I selling opera to them ? Rubbish ! 
I am paying them the compliment of giving them, at an 
utterly uncommercial figure, the genius of Beethoven 
and Wagner, which their minds cannot fathom nor their 
ears appreciate. Ignorance and gratitude should combine 
to make them dumb. If I go to any of their silly receptions 
or dinner parties, I accept the mumbo jumbo of it all 
and leave as soon as I can. Well, when they come to 
my house at Covent Garden they can do the same thing. 
They do not pay me to produce opera for them. I 
permit them to hear opera.” 

So into the night we talk of the impossible English, the 
people whose faults he knows like a parent, and whose 
love for them is as great as any parent’s. His dazzling, 
cultured, misanthropic mind leaps from century to century, 
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from the Greeks to the Romans, from Alexander to 
Rothermere, from the flight of the Israelites to the plight 
of the Irish. His command of language is a beautiful 
thing, his satire perfect, his boisterousness more than 
Elizabethan. Then he stops and says that he has a new 
gramophone record by a French comedian. He puts it on 
and waits with a twinkling eye. What a record ! It is a 
French clown’s burlesque of a German lieder singer, 
incredibly funny and incredibly vulgar. At its conclusion 
“ Tommy ” is dissolved into helpless laughter and so am 
I. A minute later he moves to the piano and says : “ Do 
you know this Schumann Concerto ? ” His touch has the 
delicacy of a forgotten age and the flattered piano sings 
its music to the stars. 

“ This is the orchestral part,” remarks Beecham, and 
superimposes a discordant and uncertain voice upon the 
limpid beauty of the keys. 

When it is over I express my wonder that he ever 
abandoned the piano for the baton. He explains that it 
was cricket, a ball that smashed his middle right finger. 
He confesses with both seriousness and sadness that if 
it had not been for that accident he might have become 
one of the country’s foremost cricketers. 

He is the hero of a thousand stories and most of them 
true. Taking his constitutional in Pall Mali one day 
while wearing a fur coat the sun became warm. Hailing 
a taxicab he threw his coat inside, uttered the cryptic 
words : “ Follow me,” and continued his walk for a 
mile through the West End, with the taxicab rambling 
along behind. 

His memory for music is simply phenomenal, but for 
other things it is almost professorial. He walked into 
the orchestral pit of Covent Garden one night, bowed 
to the applause of the audience, raised his hands to bring 
the orchestra to attention, and then gazed in perplexity 
at the desk which as usual was bereft of a score. Leaning 
down to the first violinist, he whispered : “ What opera 
are we doing ? ” “ Tosca,” replied the violinist. 
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Beecham’s shoulders squared. He swept his orchestra 
with a look of uncontrolled lust and power. He was not 
Beecham but Scarpia, and does not the opera open with 
those massive, passionate chords that dog the steps of 
the seducer ? 

Last year when he was conducting in New York, he 
was in his bath at the hotel when the telephone rang. 
Covering himself in towels, Beecham answered the ’phone 
and asked who it was. 

“ Sir Thomas, this is the acting honorary secretary of 
the Atlantic League of Mutual and Wider English Speak- 
ing Understanding.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” said the conductor, and went 
back to his bath. 

I was lunching with him one day at an open air caf6 
in La Baule, when a cat crept along the railing and jumped 
on our table. Sir Thomas summoned the waiter and 
with an airy wave of his hand : “ Gar9on, I do not 
remember ordering this.” 

Yet I never liked him so well as on the day following 
the final performance of Gotterdamerurig three or four 
years ago. I dropped in just before the last act, and was 
in time to see Beecham receive an ovation on reaching 
his desk which developed into a tumult. It was a spon- 
taneous tribute to a very great conductor, and not as he 
afterwards declared, “ the tribute of a sporting people 
to a fellow who had performed the splendid athletic feat 
of waving his arms from five-thirty to eleven.” 

When the tumult and the shouting died, the orchestra 
began the lovely and subdued music which heralds the 
rising of the curtain and the coming of the Rhine Maidens. 
The audience was hushed into appropriate Wagnerian 
reverence, and, easy in his mind, Beecnam turned to the 
trumpeter and called for his oft-repeated Siegfried motif 
of a dozen notes. All went well until the trumpeter 
reached the long high note, when it broke and wobbled 
and ended in complete disaster. There was a gasp from 
the audience, then an uncontrollable titter that went right 
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through the house. The poor devil of an offender wiped 
his lips with his tongue and his face was scarlet. A few 
moments later he had to repeat the phrase, and Beecham 
turned to him with both hands and a reassuring smile 
that hypnotised the musician through the ordeal. 

Then the curtain went up. There was the Rhine and 
moving waves. Unfortunately, through the middle of the 
waves the bowler hat of a workman could be seen as its 
wearer crossed from one side to the other. The kindly 
audience did their best, but laughter broke out on every 
side. A few minutes later, the mechanism which 
controlled the waves got out of hand, and they began to 
move with the rapidity of an angry bird flapping its 
wings on a rock. 

Beecham ’s face was black wilh fury, but he held the 
orchestra and singers together until it came to the death 
of Siegfried, played by the enormous Melchior. In 
silence Melchior’s comrades laid him on his shield, then 
raised it to carry him off, when there was a crack like a 
pistol shot. The shield had broken with the weight. 
Hurriedly the bearers caught him in their arms and 
hustled him off. 

My own heart was pounding with dismay and sympathy 
for my friend with the baton . Then the curtain descended 
on the first indeterminate notes of the Funeral March 
and the audience shifted and chatted and grinned. I 
saw Beecham’s shoulders go taut. His eyes took in every 
member of his orchestra as he began the most moving 
and elemental of all Funeral Marches. With a gesture 
of majesty, he called to the brass to play as they had never 
played before. The murmuring in the audience stopped. 
People leaned forward or sat rigid in the realisation that 
they were experiencing one of those unexpected moments 
of drama which can be neither planned nor foreseen. 
Beecham was something more than human. He was 
like a god demanding from his men the music of the gods. 
Their faces were transformed as they came under the 
spell of his unleashed genius, which had been set aflame 
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by the fury in his heart. The climax was almost unbear- 
able in its power. I saw women’s hands clenched with 
excitement, and men’s eyes shining with an emotion that 
had no language. 

I do not believe there was ever such a performance 
of the Funeral March. The trivialities of the broken 
note, the bowler hat, the dancing waves and the cracked 
shield were forgotten, swept aside by that unforgettable 
five minutes. 

The next day at luncheon I asked him what he had said 
or done to his trumpeter. With a flush of anger he said : 

“ I waited for him after the performance and extended 
my hand to him. I said to him : * I have come like 
this to offer you my apology. You are one of the 
finest trumpeters in the world, a great artist, and it is 
only in this barbaric country that an artist like you 
would be asked to play all night and rehearse all day 
until your lips are cracked and gone. It is monstrous 
that you should have to endure the indignity of that 
incident to-night. I humbly apologise to you.’ ” 

Sir Thomas, you will never be Saint Thomas, but the 
village of London is richer for your dwelling in it. 


My office door opens, and an old man with colourless, 
sagging cheeks and lustreless eyes that seem larger 
because the skin has dropped beneath them, comes in. 
We shake hands. His fingers are soft, short and moist. 
They seem to have no bone. As he sits down, his clothes 
droop about his shrunken body. 

Twelve short years back he had held forth in the 
market-place, and his voice was so powerful, especially 
on Sundays, that it carried beyond the village to the 
most distant parts of Lancashire and Wales and the 
Hebrides. 

He went into Parliament, and people said that he might 
out-Cromwell Cromwell and become Dictator. People 
said . . . 
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And now he was in my office, ex-gaolbird, ex-swindler, 
Horatio Bottomley, forgotten more completely than the 
dead. He had thought to re-establish his position when 
he emerged from prison, but there was neither mercy 
nor forgiveness nor curiosity for the once demagogue of 
the market square and the printing-press. 

“ I could write you a powerful article on how I dis- 
covered God in prison. There was no eagerness or 
resonance in his voice, just weary words from a weary 
mind. 

I shook my head. 

After a long pause, he said : 

“ I could write a lively article on state lotteries.” 

It was no use, and as gently as possible I told him so. 
These were his tricks in the sawdust when he held the 
centre of the ring, and the audience had long since drifted 
away. 

He pulled himself to his feet, and once more put out 
his white, putty hand. 

“ Listen, Mr. Bottomley,” I said. “ There is one 
thing I will buy from you, and you can have a thousand 
pounds for it. That is — your confession. The public 
once believed in you, so why not tell them how and why 
you stooped to swindling. You would feel better if 
you told it, and you might even find peace with the 
world.” 

He moved to the window, and looked down at the 
puppets jerking their way through the traffic. 

“No,” he said. “ I won’t do that. I can’t do that.” 

And his archless feet took him out and home to the 
poverty and the loneliness which were the final harvest 
of his career. 


Cocktail rime. An impish youth, short of stature, 
a sort of satirical cherub, moves with innocent eyes and 
smiling lips among a chorus of “ Too, too divine ! ” 

It is Evelyn Waugh, who has become the favourite 
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social satirist of the village with his scintillating novel, 
Vile Bodies. We bow to each other without malice. 

A year back we had an economy wave on the i Express, 
one of those tidal eruptions which result in the greatest 
possible upheaval with the least possible result. Waugh 
was a jumor reporter, and spent most of the day sitting 
like a startled rabbit in the big room reading other news- 
papers. 

1 persuaded him that he had no future in journalism, 
and advised him to go. He went. Six months later he 
was a literary sensation. 

Thanks to the economy purge, at least one pen had 
been rescued from journalism, that graveyard of English 
literature. 


Arnold Bennett is dead. It seems unbelievable. The 
news shocks. We say it and mean it, that London will 
not be the same again without that fancily-dressed 
philosopher and knight-errant, that artist of letters and 
connoisseur of life. 

To see if I can be of any help to his unmarried widow 
(for the matrimonial affairs or Arnold have long since 
become public property) I go at once to his flat. His 
valet lets me in, and says in a hushed voice : 

“ You often said in your paper, that Mr. Bennett was 
the best dressed novelist in London. Well, sir, he was, 
and I am responsible. I always laid his things out for 
him, and he nearly always wore them.” 

How like a scene in one of A. B’s. own books ! The 
body in the next room, and the pride of craftsmanship 
in the man who had selected the lying-in clothes. 

I take his approximate widow, who is the mother of his 
daughter, to a quiet spot for luncheon. She is a lovely 
woman, and her affection had meant everything to the 
novelist in his last years. How had he left his estate ? 
He was a man who kept track of every postage stamp, 
who superintended the purchase of the household’s food 
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supplies, who meticulously entered in his diary for every 
day of his life, such items as where he had dined, what he 
had eaten and whom he had met. His estate would 
undoubtedly have been left in the most admirable con- 
dition. 

“ They are stopping the milk supplies to the flat 
to-morrow,” said Dorothy Bennett, “ because there is 
no money to pay for anything. Everything is in the 
most complete muddle possible, and the only sure thing 
is that there are bound to be lawsuits.” 

The machine had- faltered. The perfect mechanism 
had become disjointed. The man who had detested 
confusion in life, could not bring himself to organise his 
death. 

• ••••• 

Yet another author, one of those distinguished patriots 
who live six months and twenty-four hours a year out 
of England, so as to avoid British income-tax. He 
greets me effusively, and tells me he is working on a 
novel with a strong religious theme which might begin a 
new religious revival. 

“ By the way, Baxter, don’t say anything in your paper 
about seeing me. I’m forty-eight hours ahead of my 
time for coming back to England.” 


We need some new life on the Express. We want 
a fresh pen. Who is this fellow Eric Linklater, who has 
written Juan in America ? Find him, and offer him a 
special six weeks’ assignment as a guest writer. 

He is produced at last, that dashing, romantic hero 
of his own books. A heavy-faced, undistinguished 
looking young man is Mr. Linklater, slow of speech, 
stolid of stature and immobile of countenance. 

I take him to the Embassy Club for luncheon and say 
many bright things to him. He says nothing. The 
next day we lunch at the Savoy, and he is as dumb as an 
oyster, while I try even harder than at the Embassy. 
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He does a workmanlike series of articles for us, and then 
takes his stolid bulk away. 

In his most recent novel, the volatile flaneur and 
sensualist (as usual himself), goes to London as a guest 
writer for a newspaper. The young man lunches at the 
Savoy with an Editor who is most undoubtedly and 
unflatteringly, myself. 

The young man’s conversation is brilliant. His wit 
plays about the round pink head of the Editor like eagles 
dashing themselves against an impenetrable rock. It is 
Juan in Fleet Street and the rest nowhere. 

“ I must go back to my office,” he makes the Editor 
say, exhausted by the diamond brilliance of the other’s 
wit. 

Exhausted, my dear Linklater, I agree. . . . 


Chaliapin has emerged from the war and the Russian 
Revolution, and has captured the Village by storm as 

he did in 1913. He telephones to Lady , that lovely 

creature who, in spite of her beauty, seems more definitely 
to belong to an age that passed with the war than even 
the Countess of Oxford, who is her senior by at least 
thirty years. 

“ My dear,” booms Chaliapin,” are you so lovely as 
you were ? ” 

“ No, Chaliapin. My beauty is just an echo.” 

“ How sad, my dear. I am desold.” 

“ And you, Chaliapin ? ” 

“ Just the same. Not one day older. My voice is 
better, more full, more power and I am like ten young 
men, terrific.” 

A friend of mine secured him for a dinner party at 
the Savoy, and invited me as a stray bachelor. The 
ladies of the party were admirable women and good, 
but perhaps it was the very consciousness of their virtue 
that made them somewhat unexciting as companions. 
Chaliapin grew sleepy and distrait. He rose grandly 
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to his feet and said that he had a sore throat and must 
go to bed. He kissed the hand of each lady and pressed 
it against his massive chest. With one hand on his 
throat he started despondently for the exit when he heard 
9 voice. 

“ Chaliapin ! How are you ? ” 

She had yellow hair and purple-tinted lips ; her 
eyelashes were long and dark, her cheeks almost fever- 
ishly rouged ; her fingers were thin and tapering, and 
she had style. Her voice, too, suggested moonlight, 
carnival, balcony, music in the distance, romance, 
cheating, deception and cruel, tender laughter. 

“ My darling,” cried Chaliapin, and sat down at her 
table for the rest of the evening a few feet only from us. 


The general strike is on. We are trying to produce 
a four-sheet paper at the office, and at two in the morning 
I arrive at my place in Chelsea for some sleep. There 
are two men standing in the shadows, and when I insert 
the key they come to my side. 

It is a relief to find that they are two poets, Osbert 
Sitwell and that gallant eccentric, Siegfried Sassoon, 
who fought furiously in the trenches, and then wrote 
savage satirical poems that tore to pieces the pageantry 
of war and the pomp of generals. 

They come to my drawing-room and explain that they 
want to end the general strike. I suggest that the 
difficulties are great because of the temper of the Trade 
Unions. 

“ That’s right,” said Sassoon, striding up and down the 
room, and brandishing his fists at the ceiling. “ Shoot 
them down I Shoot them down 1 You’re like all the rest.” 

It was a mad scene with Sitwell almost unnaturally 
calm, and Sassoon riding some tempest of the soul that 
would not give him peace. 

An hour later, Sitwell outlined his formula for peace. 
It was clear, sane and wise. We agreed that he should 
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take it to his kinsman, Lord Wimbome and try to arrange, 
through him, a preliminary conference with J. H. Thomas, 
representing the strikers. 

The first grisly grey of dawn was breaking over the 
Thames when they left. Sassoon did not even say 
good-bye. 

Wimbome and Thomas met and played a considerable 
part in the ultimate peace settlement. How much of it 
was coincidence, or how much the work of the two poets 
I have never learned, but it would not be the first time 
that the madness of the poet has confounded the wisdom 
of the sane. 


Let us raise the tone of this village gossip and talk 
of Dukes. 

One day that original philosopher, Sir Thomas 
Comyns Platt, asked me to lunch with himself and the 
Duke of Marlborough at Boodle’s Club. We met and 
discussed nothing in particular over a lobster when, 
realising that the conversation lacked significance, I asked 
the Duke if he would satisfy my curiosity on one point : 
“ How do you like being a Duke ? ” 

He gazed at me with entirely new interest and savoured 
his reply as befitted a man who knew his own gift for 
words. 

“ It was Goethe,” he answered, “ who said that if he 
had not been Goethe he would like to have been bom 
an English Duke. When I succeeded to the title I saw 
no reason to disagree with him. The day after my 
father died my uncle, Lord Randolph Churchill, came to 
me and said : ‘ My boy, you are now the Duke of 
Marlborough. No man is your superior and few your 
equal.’ That was many years ago.” 

“ Aijd now ? ” 

He gazed thoughtfully at the decimated lobster on his 
plate as if it might supply the answer. “ Now,” he said, 
f ‘ I am an unpaid tax collector . I knock at the doors of 
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nay tenants and collect the rents and pay them over to the 
income-tax people. They say it is not enough so I go 
back and collect some more. They repeat that it is not 
enough. I tell them that I cannot get water out of a rock. 
They say Moses did and accuse me of not trying. My 
masters are very hard on me.” 

I used to see him after that dancing at the Village Pub 
with professional partners to whom he paid a fee. He 
seldom smiled, and between dances would sit quietly 
for the band to begin again. People asked what our t)ukes 
were coming to. 

A few months ago he invited me to a dinner at his 
house in Carlton House Terrace. It was an affair of men 
who have held the cause of Empire dear. Amery was 
there, so was Sir Robert Home. Lord Lloyd, that slim, 
vital Pro-Consul of India, sat beside the doughty Tory, 
Sir Henry Page Croft, who has paid the penalty of too 
unswerving a loyalty to Conservative principles. 

Most of us made speeches on the Empire, but none 
more sincere or better phrased than our host, who 
presided with a dignity that survived even the wearing 
of his sash of rank at a private dinner -party . After dinner 
His Grace departed for the “ Pub to dance with his 
hired partners. 

It was his last dinner and his last dance. The medical 
examination revealed that he had endured almost con- 
stant pain for a long time. Some men take morphia. 
Others dance. 


Let us go even higher and talk of kings. 

He was a visiting monarch from the Gold Coast, blacker 
than ebony, with teeth whiter than ivory, five feet tall 
and a laugh that shook the earth. He arrived at night 
to visit the Daily Express offices, dressed in a fantastic 
robe, and attended by a black who carried his crottn, and 
a smaller black who was the official umbrella bearer. 
I received them in my office, and as they spoke no 
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English we all bowed repeatedly, while the little king 
reared with laughter. 

To my astonishment His Majesty made a sudden bolt 
and ran down the corridor. When he came back he 
brandished a notebook before my eyes with the utmost 
satisfaction. 

He had secured the autograph of the commissionaire ! 


Shall we talk of the ladies ? 

It is the premUre of a film, and the u Pub ” is packed 
for supper. Here is the star who has witnessed her own 
triumph from the front row of the dress circle. She 
recognises a chance acquaintance and rushes across the 
grill room to embrace him. The poor fellow blushes 
with pleased embarrassment, not having realised that 
they meant so much to each other. From table to table 
the star continues to shoot. The male villagers appraise 
her with modified rapture and the female villagers ease 
their chagrin with the remark : “ Isn’t she enormous ? ” 
by which is meant that she is a few ounces over the 
skeleton line. 

Finally, the star comes to roost at her own table, 
and finding herself out of view the animation departs 
from her countenance with the swiftness of a light that 
is switched off. 

A theatre actress enters. She has had seven failures, 
but her head is unbowed . She recognises an acquaintance 
at the far end of the room and rushes to him with cries 
of delight and a swirl of silk. After that she makes the 
round and settles eventually at her appointed place. 

“ Poor old Flossie,” remark the men. 

“ She’s simply a darling,” say the women. “ I adore 
her.” 

But enough of village gossip. There are the stem 
realities of politics and economics and journalism waiting 
around the comer. 

I salute you, sweet village on the Thames. Your values 
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are false, your convictions are made of moonbeams, you 
believe in nothing and your tolerance excuses every sin, 
but if you starve the soul you feed the senses and the 
mind. Even if your wit is turned to ashes in the morning 
and the brandy friendship changed to bitter beer you 
are not dull, you never make a treadmill out of life, you 
ask no greater crown than the glittering prizes of this 
world and you have no place for the arrogance of ignor- 
ance and the dull pomposity of place without talent. 

And when great moments come your cheapness falls 
away, and for a little you rise with a new dignity as befits 
those who move and have their being at the very heart- 
beat of the world. When the moment passes you shed 
your dignity and don the tinsel once more. That is your 
tragedy and your allure. 

My village without a heart I deplore you and I adore 
you. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


CONFLICT 

H OW far has a newspaper proprietor the right to 
enter public life, able as he is to command the 
complete support of his own newspapers and to 
dominate their attitude towards his political opponents ? 

That is a question which has been on many men’s lips, 
and was brought into the forefront by the decision taken 
at Beaverbrook’s dinner one night at Stornoway House, 
where he had summoned the Editorial heads of his group. 

It was the birth of the Empire Crusade, that movement 
which rocked the Conservative Party and threatened 
almost to absorb it. No one can question its audacity or 
its effectiveness in swaying the mind both of the public and 
the politicians. The motives of the man at the head have 
been questioned ad infinitum , ad nauseam. 

Here is the case against Beaverbrook uttered with 
righteous indignation across ten thousand silver-laden 
dinner tables, and through the vast cloud of the very 
best cigar smoke. 

“ The fellow is just a stunt merchant. He has a 
vendetta against Baldwin because good old Stanley will 
not dance to his tune, and this Empire stuff is just a stick 
to beat him with. He wants to build up the circulation 
of his confounded newspapers and make a lot of money 
for himself. He wants to be a dictator like Mussolini. 
If he believes in Protection why didn’t he support 
Baldwin in 1923 ? He is no better than Hearst. Lloyd 
George ought to be damn well kicked for having made him 
a peer. Newspapers used to be newspapers in the good 
old days before Northcliffe and Rothermere and Beaver- 
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brook came along. Now they are just rags. Watson I 
Bring me another brandy and tell the servants I will not 
allow the Express in my house.” 

Thus spoke the purple, growing more purple as they 
spoke. 

And this was Beaverbrook’s case : 

“ In the war this country opened its ports to the imports 
of fighting human beings from the Colonies and Dominions 
and did everything to facilitate their safe passage. Now 
our wharves are so cluttered up with cheap foreign 
produce that the home market is being steadily closed 
to the Empire producer. I do not believe in the Empire 
as a purely war-time institution. If it is worth dying for 
it ought to be worth living for. I cannot see why the 
separation of an ocean need destroy our community of 
interest any more than a border line can dissolve the 
common weal of Wales and England. We should create 
an Empire Customs Union, erecting a tariff wall against 
the foreigner and reaching a state of Imperial Free Trade 
as soon as possible. The ideal may never be 100 per cent 
possible, but we should go as far as we can. I did not 
support Baldwin’s 1923 truncated policy of protection 
because free trade in foodstuffs and tariffs on manu- 
factured goods is impossible and completely destructive 
to the Imperial plan. I did not support him in 1929, 
because his only plan was to be returned to office.” 

Someone suggested that he should call his policy 
Empire Economic Unity. 

“ I don’t agree,” said Beaverbrook. “ You can’t fight 
for a policy that everyone would favour. Policies are Uke 
newspapers. When everyone speaks well of them they 
die. We shall call this movement ‘ Empire Free Trade.’ 
That will focus fierce opposition, and when we line up the 
opposition we shall be able to gauge our own strength.” 

Our Manchester Editor uttered a warning note. 

“ Empire Free Trade,” he said, “ would only be 
possible by taxing foreign foodstuffs.” 

“ Exactly,” said Beaverbrook. 
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“ This country won’t stand for food taxes,” went on 
the Northern Editor. “ Joe Chamberlain tried to put 
the idea over and was crucified. It broke BalfoUr. 
Baldwin had to declare against them in 1923.” 

“ You see danger to the Express then ? ” 

“ It would smash the Express. The old cry of the small 
loaf cannot be met.” 

Other voices took up the same line. The verdict was 
almost unanimous. 

Beaverbrook bowed. “ Then, gentlemen, you are 
going to see the Express smashed. You cannot have 
Agricultural development at home or Empire Free Trade 
without taxing foreign wheat and meat. So drink up 
your champagne, for to-morrow we die.” 

The Crusade was launched with a fanatical fury. 
Beaverbrook proclaimed his policy in the columns of the 
Express and then announced the formation of a new 
political body, “ The United Empire Party.” 

The response was very large. Since the war the public 
had been fed on the husks of compromise and dis- 
illusionment, and here was a gospel of glory, a thing to 
fire the imagination of youth and straighten the drooping 
shoulders of age. 

“ We must have a party fund,” shouted Beaverbrook, 
“ because no one can be a follower unless he backs his 
conscience with his money.” 

The enrolment days were like recruiting days. Money 
poured in by silver, notes and cheques. A hungry 
people clamouring for the nourishment of a great 
idea sent their contributions in surprising quantities. 
There were many sixpences and there were £1000 
and £5000 cheques as well. The Conservative ranks 
began to murmur. This was a gospel dear to the true 
Tory heart. 

Day by day the United Empire Party gained strength. 
We talked of contesting fifty seats at the next election. 
Then we talked of contesting two hundred. After that 
it was a simple matter to raise the figure to six hundred. 
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As Harry Tate would remark : “ There’s no harm in 
saying six hundred.” 

Beaverbrook took to the public platform and became 
the biggest draw of any speaker at that time. From an 
indifferent orator he became a most effective one. He 
blended the fanaticism of the Methodist Evangelist with 
the fiery language of the Old Testament and the stem 
purposefulness of the Presbyterian faith. Back of it all 
was a first-class political and economic brain that made his 
replies to questioners a thing of joy. 

Throughout his expeditions he was sustained and 
stage-managed by the faithful Fred Doidge, a New 
Zealander with a maternal heart and an Iago brain, whose 
loyalty to his Chief would not have stopped at death. 

1 had the difficult task of propagating the Empire 
policy in the paper and maintaining a balance of general 
news as well. It was not easy. Beaverbrook could think 
of only one thing and nothing else mattered to him. 

The United Empire Party, in its original form, changed 
hands suddenly, after a whirlwind campaign. Baldwin 
and Beaverbrook unexpectedly agreed on a food tax 
referendum to be held after the next election. In other 
words, the public were to be allowed to vote without 
endangering the existence of the Conservative Party. 

It was a make-shift ruse, utterly unsound in principle, 
but it sufficed for a rapprochement, and an announcement 
was made that the United Empire Party would be handed 
over to Lord Rothermere and the subscriptions returned. 

The incident is the least glorious in the Empire Crusade 
story and reflects no credit on men who were posing as 
serious leaders of political thought. 

Beaverbrook prepared the Press announcement of his 
withdrawal from the Empire Party and sent for Robertson 
and myself to “ vet ” it. The moment I read it I realised 
that Beaverbrook was contemplating one of the worse 
blunders of his career. From the manner of its contents 
ft was obvious that he had written the announcement when 
his judgment was under the sway of his temperament. 
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I pleaded to be allowed to re-write it. 

“ You want to give it the Toronto touch, I suppose,” 
he said, an Eastern Canadian reference to the smugness 
which is supposed by those not resident there to character- 
ise the citizens of Toronto’s capital. “ Well, let us see 
what you can do with it.” 

I went into another room and wrote what I thought 
the announcement should be. 

Beaverbrook took it with a smile, read it and then his 
face grew grim. 

“ I am much obliged,” he said. “ You have saved me 
from one of the greatest mistakes of my career.” 

When we were leaving he said to me : “ I wonder if 
you will be like Birkenhead. He is always saving people 
from blunders and then tells everyone how he did it.” 

That is why I have refrained from telling what Beaver- 
brook had written and content myself with the mere 
description of the saving. 

As most of us suspected, the referendum plank soon 
gave way and the Empire Crusade — minus the United 
Empire Party — started up again. 

We fought and won by-elections . Month in and month 
out we proclained the necessity and glory of the Empire 
policy. We pilloried Baldwin with every arrow in our 
quiver and went to bed with the same cry as we rose with 
in the morning : “ We must tax foreign food.” 

Repercussions began to be felt. Senator Elliott in 
Australia became the spear point of our policy there. 
Conservative members at Westminster openly espoused 
the cause. The farmers, at first suspicious, began to 
believe that there might be something in the idea of saving 
agriculture. Thus encouraged, I bought a racing grey- 
hound and named him “ Empire Crusader.” Like many 
well-bred pups, he turned out to be fast, but foolish. 

The attacks against Beaverbrook and the Express grew 
more violent than ever. There was a by-election at 
West Fulham and we opposed the Socialist candidate with 
Sir Cyril Cobb as a Conservative Empire Free Trader. 
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The Conservative Party looked on while an outlaw 
Crusade carried the banner of Joe Chamberlain. Eatons- 
will was not more fierce or furious. Beaverbrook 
stormed from platform to platform until it was not certain 
at times whether he or Cobb was offering himself to the 
electorate, while the rest of us back at the office, like the 
stokers during a battle, kept the engines of propaganda 
at full pressure. 

The election takes place. The foam and fury has 
subsided. Whatever is to be is to be and they are counting 
the votes. In the Express office we sit around on the desks, 
waiting and smoking, while the tape machines sleepily 
hiccup an unimportant item of news from Japan or 
Paraguay and then relapse into silence. 

“ God ! I hope we win,” mutters the youngest reporter, 
who never had a politicial thought in his head before. 

“ I’d give a thousand pounds to see Cobb in,” says 
a sub-editor who always had to borrow by Thursday of 
the week. 

The Sports Editor nods sympathetically. His work 
has been finished for hours but he hangs around. The 
office cat mounts my desk and sniffs suspiciously at the 
ink-well. 

Before me are the proofs of two sets of headings : 

1. “ Empire victory at West Fulham.” 

2. “ Empire defeat at West Fulham.” 

Which is it to be ? Upstairs the men “ on the stone ” 
are ready to insert either, and rush the news to a waiting 
world. 

Silence . . . the clock ticks wearily on. 

“ It’s coming ! ” 

The sub-editor by the tape shouts the words like a 
warning in the trenches. 

There is a splutter from the tape, an agonising moment 
as it stops and then a cry that rings right through the 
“ big room.” 

“ Cobb wins l ” 

The Sports Editor shakes hands with the night Foreign 
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Editor. The cat leaps from my desk in alarm at the 
uproar. A sub-editor tears the tape from the machine, 
writes a sentence above it and a small boy races to the 
composing-room. 

I take up the ’phone. “ Give me Lord Beaverbrook.” 

The connection is made to Stornoway House. 

“ Ya-as ? ” came Beaverbrook’s voice almost wearily 
calm. 

“ Cobb is in.” 

“ That’s good news.” The words end in a cavernous 
yawn. “ You’ll let me have the figures.” 

He rings off. I get him again. 

“ The Press Association wants a message from you.” 

The reply comes with such violence that my ear drums 
are nearly shattered. 

“ Glory Hallelujah ! That’s my message. Glory 
Hallelujah ! ” 

And as he puts down the ’phone I gather from the 
medley of sounds that he is singing a revival hymn and 
executing a war-dance at the same time. 

It is nearly daylight when I get home. The youngest 
reporter drives me in his sports car and leaves me with 
the comforting thought, “ We’ve certainly made history 
to-night, sir.” 

And still the fight went on. Baldwin’s position became 
increasingly difficult. We stormed a Conservative fortress 
at South Paddington with Admiral Taylor as an Empire 
Free Trader opposing the official Conservative candidate. 

That resulted in the most dramatic change over I have 
ever seen in an election battle. On the actual morning 
of the voting Baldwin called a meeting of the Party 
so that he could face his critics. Beaverbrook attended it. 
Thus while the infantry was in action in Paddington 
the opposing generals were staging a battle of their own 
at Westminster. 

The miniature battle went hopelessly against Beaver- 
brook. With the authority of office and the dignity 
which he could always summon Baldwin closed his ranks 
until the mutineers were silent, and Beaverbrook stood 
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on his feet with nothing but a corporal’s guard about him. 
He came out knowing that he had suffered a crushing and 
humiliating blow. There was nothing now but to wait for 
the news that South Paddington had confirmed the rout. 

The result was not announced until the next afternoon. 
With the ink not yet dry on Beaverbrook’s Caxton Hall 
defeat came the news that the Conservatives of South 
Paddington had elected his candidate and defeated 
Baldwin’s man. 

That night my dog, “ Empire Crusader,” won a race 
at the White City. He was, as I have said, a stupid dog, 
but nothing could stop us in our onward sweep. 

Nothing ? 

In spite of Caxton Hall the moves continued against 
Baldwin within the Party, and more than once he had to 
resort to storm tactics to restore the situation. Things 
could not go on as they were. 

Then there came a vacancy at St. George’s, West- 
minster, the very heart of Conservatism. Lt.-Col. 
Moore Brabazon, a former Conservative M.P. (and 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport and 
as an unfortunate reporter once wrote : “ the first certi- 
fied Englishman to fly ”) was the prospective Conservative 
candidate. Beaverbrook decided to enter an Empire 
Free Trade candidate, which resulted in Baldwin 
announcing that he would make the St. George’s fight a 
test of confidence in himself. In other words, instead of 
the Empire issue it would be a straight “ for or against 
Baldwin ” contest. 


Moore Brabazon came to my house and told me that 
he would not stand as a Baldwin candidate, and authorised 
me to publish an interview to that effect. At the same 
time, in spite of all our urgings, he would not stand as an 
anti-Baldwin candidate. I suggested to him that there 
was an almost indiscernible difference between forsaking ^ 
one side and joining the other. He could 
that way, and so we chose the able and kindW^itj^ieMO/ 
Petter, a great authority on internal combumioty^ngines, ^ 
but not exactly a human dynamo on the pfitfl5fm. o ^ 
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The Baldwinites were lucky. Duff Cooper, who 
acquired fame first by marrying Lady Diana Manners 
and then earned general respect by his own abilities, took 
on the burden. The Daily Mail joined us in the fight, 
and together we raked St. George’s from all angles. 

Duff Cooper, however, did a brilliant bit of generalship. 
Instead of defending Baldwin he attacked the newspaper 
peers. Instead of the issue being “ Are you in favour of 
Baldwin ? ” it became one of “ Will you submit to 
newspaper domination ? ” Baldwin, who had maintained 
a dignified silence for a long time, went to a Tory meeting 
at the Queen’s Hotel and struck a series of blows at 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook. One or two of them 
seemed rather low but the whole fight was under the 
“ no foul ” rule. 

Every night Duff Cooper attacked us in terms of almost 
apoplectic contempt. Every night his lovely wife addressed 
the duchesses and their cooks, and urged them to 
remember, until polling day, that they were sisters under 
the skin and vote True Blue Conservative. 

Nearing the end, Sir Malcolm Campbell, who had just 
scored a racing triumph at Daytona, came back and we 
secured him for our platform. The next night I was at the 
office when a report of a speech by Duff Cooper was handed 
to me. It was a libellous document of the first water. 

Cooper openly charged Campbell with having sold his 
political principles for our money. The charge was 
aggravated by repetition and enlargement of the theme. 
The only explanation was that Duff Cooper had lost 
his head completely. 

A few minutes later Beaverbrook came on the ’phone. 

“ What are you going to do with the speech about 
Malcolm Campbell ? ” he asked. 

“ I am going to publish.” 

“ I wouldn’t if I were you. This might mean the ruin 
of Duff Cooper, and he’s only a young man.” 

“He is more than twenty-one and he can look after 
himself.” 

Beaverbrook sighed. “ Have mercy on him, Baxter.” 
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I began to get annoyed. 

“ Is this a real fight or a pillow fight at St. George’s ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s a real fight all right, but it’s Baldwin we are 
after.” 

There was a long pause. Then to break it I said : 

“ Unless you directly order me not to do so I shall 
publish the story to-morrow.” 

“ Baxter.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ Do you like your wife ? ” 

For a moment I was too astonished to answer. Then, 
with a glow of tenderness, I said : “ Of course I do.” 

“ Well ... I like Duff Cooper’s wife.” 

It was his queer Puckish way of trying to save his 
opponent from the consequences of his own folly, but I 
refused to be deflected without a direct order, and the 
libellous speech duly appeared next day in the Express. 

It should have resulted in the withdrawal of Duff 
Cooper — but did it ? 

Cooper said publicly he was sorry to have said anything 
against such a fine sportsman as Sir Malcolm Campbell. 
In reply, Campbell said it was a fine sporting thing for 
Duff Cooper to come out with such a manly apology. He 
felt no grievance and they would be better friends than 
ever. . . . 

In the end Duff Cooper appeared in the light of a 
gallant and chivalrous gentleman, and even the duchesses 
mingled murmurs of admiration with the gurgles of their 
cooks. Such is the irony of political strategy. 

Two days before the election the tide turned against 
us. When the fight began it looked odds against Baldwin 
surviving. In the end we knew we were beaten and our 
only hope was that it would not be a rout. 

Baldwin was sustained by a substantial though not 
spectacular majority. It was a heavy blow to us, for the 
challenger to the throne must only have victories. At the 
same time the Conservatives realised that it was an 
Austerlitz for them, and that another such victory 
could not be risked. 
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Both sides drew back to count their casualties and 
estimate their reserves. In my own case I continued at 
the head of the Express wondering at what hour my 
batteries of propaganda would be ordered into action 
again. Our representatives everywhere were writing 
that the paper was being killed by the amount of Empire 
Free Trade matter being carried. I did not even snow 
the letters to Beaverbrook. I knew that if I did the battle 
would re-open next morning. 

And then the impossible happened. Neville Chamber- 
lain, on behalf of the Conservative Party, came to see 
Beaverbrook. A real peace was arranged based on a 
broad if not a precise acceptance of Beaverbrook’s policy. 
Letters were issued to that effect, and the order went 
forth that the Crusaders and the Baldwinites were at 
liberty to fraternise. 

In a short time we began our plans for doing our 
best to assist the Conservatives towards a decisive 
victory over the Socialist Government when the startling 
election of 1931 intervened. 

The Socialists were routed horse and foot, and the 
National Government was returned with a colossal 
majority to carry out a policy practically indistinguishable 
from that of Beaverbrook — Protection for Industry and 
Agriculture, and an immediate Ottawa Imperial Con- 
ference to bring about the largest possible measure of 
economic unity. 

Let us admit that fear and disillusionment played a 
heavy part in the voting, but Beaverbrook’s campaign, 
violent and upsetting as it was, had prepared the country 
and helped the Conservative Party to accept a policy which 
had previously spelled disaster to all who had ever 
espoused it in any form. 

Were Beaverbrook’s attacks on Baldwin too harsh ? 
In my opinion, yes. Beaverbrook’s greatest weakness 
is his belief in the effectiveness of frontal attack on all 
occasions. In other matters he is adroit and subtle, 
but in politics he seldom blends his methods. Nor did 
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he estimate the strength of Baldwin’s character. The 
Conservative leader made many blunders in his early days 
of office but he never claimed infallibility nor descended 
to subterfuge to gloss over a situation. More than any 
other public man he represented — and still represents — 
the kindly, honest, tolerant and idealistic qualities of the 
English race. Few men could have foreseen in 1922 how- 
ever that he would achieve a personal domination of the 
House of Commons unequalled by any other statesman 
in the last quarter of a century. 

So this paradox results — Beaverbrook won the battle 
of policy and lost the battle of personalities. The 1931 
election was a triumph for Beaverbrook’s vision and 
tenacity, but such a large section of the public had been so 
impressed with the belief that the newspaper proprietor 
was doing it all in order to “ get even ” with Baldwin 
that he never received the recognition that the political 
historian must eventually give him. 

Beaverbrook’s enemies say that he never could have 
done what he did without his newspapers. Certainly he 
could not have done it in anything like the same space of 
time. But the means of his victory denied him its fruits 
in the end. The public will not readily accept as itsj 
political leader a man who can command the automatic 1 , 
support of a group of newspapers through his controlling j 
interest in the shares. 

That is why I believe that this strange and fascinating 
figure from Canada would have attained a greater position 
in politics, not even excluding Downing Street itself, if 
he had never owned a newspaper. For one thing he 
would not have found a bludgeon always ready at his 
hand, and he would have learned the occasional use of the 
stiletto and even the poisoned flower. 

But it was a great victory, and in the course of the 
battle the Express found its soul. As for my dog, “ Empire 
Crusader,” his stupidity increased and his speed lessened 
so I gave him away to a kind family where he became a 
great favourite with the children. 
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CROSSING THE STREET 

I N September 1929 I threw in my hand and resigned 
from the Daily Express. 

One week later I returned. Perhaps the story can 
be told now. 

If, in these pages, I have failed to indicate the fascina- 
tion of journalism then this book is a shoddy piece of 
( work. I can imagine no life that satisfies more completely 
j the love of power, adventure and variety. But there is 
I the gruelling side which demands its toll of the nerves, the 
| long hours, the incessant grind that enforces the prepara- 
tion of the next day’s paper almost before the presses 
! have ended their run. 

An owner, who operates by telephone, judges his 
paper by what appears. He can do nothing else. Yet 
the test of Editorship is often in what does not appear. 
Many times I have spent almost the entire day balancing 
fact against probability in a story of such importance and 
delicacy that a false word might ruin the people involved 
and bring a costly action against the paper. In the end 
there may be nothing to show for the hours of deliberation. 
An onlooker might say : 

“ Why publish if there is any risk ? ” 

] The Editor who takes no risks soon loses the respect 
I of his staff and eventually kills his paper. Yet his is the 
sole responsibility. His legal staff warn him or sustain 
him, his colleagues may urge him on or try to dissuade 
him, but in the end his “ Yes ” or his “ No ” absolves 
all others. 

Six days a week. Six days a week. It is like the song 
of the shirt. 
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When you wake in the morning the papers are brought 
to your bedside and the “ show-down ” with your rivak 
has begun. At eleven-thirty at your office and, if things 
are normal, you may get out to dinner by eight. Perhaps 
you go to a theatre or to your club. A courteous attendant 
meets you with, “ Would you mind calling your office ? ” 
Dinner, good companionship, the respite of badinage and 
the company of gleaming cutlery, stiff shirts and white 
arms. 

“ Excuse me, sir, the Express wants you.” 

The ladies have left the room. We are in a furious 
and stimulating argument about the crookedness of 
cricket or the imponderability of Baldwin. 

“ The Express on the ’phone, sir.” 

I drive my wife home. Beside the telephone is a 
written message to call the office. 

Back to Fleet Street in the rain or in the moonlight. 
The Night Editor walks in. 

“ A passenger in a private ’plane has thrown himself 
into the Channel. It left Croydon about nine o’clock. 
The ’plane is the same type as that owned by Lowenstein. 
He dmed at the Carlton at eight and left with his valet 
and his bag right afterwards. What do you think ? ” 

We check his movements as far as we can. The 
evidence is complete unless coincidence is making a fool 
of us. “ Mystery death of an aeroplane passenger ” is 
just a fill-up ; but “ Mystery death of Lowenstein in 
Mid-Channel ” is a terrific stoiy. 

Supposing we are wrong. Supposing there is a run 
on his shares ? 

It must be Lowenstein. Every fact points to it. “ Say 
it is Lowenstein.” That is the Editor’s decision. The 
staff jump at it like a pack of hounds that see the kill in 
sight. The lawyer shakes his head. Quite right. A 
lawyer should always shake his head. 

To bed at two or three. Ten minutes of a novel to 
ease the mind and then to sleep. . . . 

The curtains are quietly drawn aside. Tea, the 
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papers, and another day have arrived. It was Lowen- 
stein. Now for to-morrow’s paper. 

One afternoon a member of my staff whom I knew I 
could trust came to see me and said : “ I will not give 
you my source of information, but you can take my 
word for it that Elsie Mackay and Hinchliffe are going 
to fly the Atlantic. They are up at the aerodrome now. 
He pretends that he is contemplating a flight to India. 
It is not true. They are going to attempt the Atlantic.” 

He would reveal nothing more. We made every 
enquiry but could get no further. Yet I felt I could trust 
him, and all newspapers are produced on trust. That 
night we published the splash story that Lord Inchcape’s 
daughter was going to fly the Atlantic. 

The storm broke next day. An indignant and categor- 
ical denial was issued. Elsie Mackay called me on the 
’phone and accused me of being a blackmailer. Other 
newspapers, publishing her denial, mentioned in words 
that echoed the Pharisee’s boast that the false report 
had not been in their columns. 

Even my proprietor, who seldom joins in a clamour 
of criticism, called it damn bad journalism, and said that 
such mistakes gravely injured the paper. 

I could do nothing but bow to the storm. Apparently 
I had chanced my arm once too often. 

Five days later, motoring to town from Leatherhead, 
I saw an evening paper bill, “ Hinchliffe flying the 
Atlantic.” I jumped from the car and bought the paper. 
The news was in the stop press and stated that Hinchliffe 
and a passenger named Captain Sinclair had taken off 
for the Atlantic flight. 

At the office there was almost pandemonium. The 
whole staff had felt the smart of the whip and partial 
justification was in sight. 

I held an immediate conference. Who was Captain 
Sinclair ? Was there any such person ? Yes. His 
identity had been established and he had been seen at 
the aerodrome. Where was Elsie Mackay ? She was 
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expected back in London in time for dinner. But 
where was she at that moment ? This is a small country. 
She must be somewhere. But where ? 

No trace can be discovered of her. It is nine o’clock. 
The early provincial edition must go to Press. The 
Night Editor wants to hint that it may be Elsie Mackay 
in the ’plane. 

“ There is going to be no hint,” I decree. “ Either 
we come right out with it or we leave her name alone.” 

A man from the process department comes into the 
big room and hands me a proof picture that is still moist. 
It shows Elsie Mackay in heavy flying kit standing with 
Hinchliffe similarly garbed beside their aeroplane. 
There is snow on the ground — and it had snowed that 
morning. 

Suddenly the picture is snatched out of my hand. 
My original informant, who works on the sub-editorial 
desk, is glaring angrily at me. 

“ That is mine,” he shouts. “ It is my own personal 
picture. I simply sent it up to be developed, and it 
belongs to me until I release it.” 

I take him into my private office and we face each 
other. It is a moment for bold tactics. 

“ You cannot keep this story back,” I say. “ I know 
the whole business. This Sinclair fellow was just a blind. 
He left with Hinchliffe as if he were going to fly with him 
but at the last moment he disappeared and Elsie Mackay 
took his place. Shall I tell you more — that Sinclair came 
back to London to-night ? ” 

He shrugs his shoulders. “ I promised to protect 
my informant until 10.30, but if the news is out, there is 
the picture.” 


At eleven o’clock Harry Greenwall, one of the best 
Foreign Correspondents in the world and who was in the 
office, came up to me and urged caution. 

“ Supposing you are wrong again ? ” he said. 
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“ Then to-morrow I shall fly the Pacific.” 

There was truth behind the bravado. If the story 
proved wrong I could only resign and walk out. I was 
acting on instinct, deduction and faith in a man’s honesty. 
I sent for the Night Editor. 

“ Publish what the other papers said about us when 
they denied our first story. Give them a broadside this 
time.” 

At midnight I realised that I had eaten nothing since 
noon, and calling a boy I gave him a pound note and told 
him to go to the Press Club and get me some beer, 
sandwiches and cheese. In fifteen minutes he returned 
staggering under a huge basket filled with mountains of 
sandwiches, enfiladed by a regiment of bottles and 
punctuated with lumps of cheese. He possessed a literal 
mind and had spent the entire pound. 

To bed at three. . . . Then, morning and the papers. 
Our story was true, the stop-press columns of the others 
confirmed it. I went to Roehampton and played a round 
of golf with good old Peter Donovan. At intervals 
messengers came out to say that Lord Beaverbrook wanted 
me on the ’phone. But we finished our game first. There 
are times in journalism, as in the piano business, when 
one need not care for man or devil. 

I did not know then that the two people who had 
given me a journalistic coup were to die m the cruel arms 
of the sea. At the time the spell of the newspaper game 
was upon us, and we had no thought for the poor creatures 
who had challenged the lonely majesty of the stars and 
had paid for their audacity with their lives. 

These incidents, if not always so spectacular, could 
be multiplied many times. I have described them not 
so much for themselves as to show the barrage which 
goes on against an Editor’s nervous system. I was not 
always right in my decisions, but I was fortunate inas- 
much as my mistakes were on smaller stories and my 
successes on the bigger ones. In other words, no man 
who runs a store or Government or an army or a news- 
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paper can succeed by ability alone. He must have the 
element of luck on his side, that queer, inexplicable 
fateful conjunction of the stars that dogs the footsteps of 
some and guides the others like a torch. The logical 
mind will decry such blasphemy. Let it do so. All the 
best arguments are on its side. But the far-away voice 
of Cardinal Mazarin comes from history as he is urged 
to appoint a Commander of Cavalry because of his know- 
ledge of tactics : “ Yes, yes, but tell me. ... Is he 
fortunate ? ” 

The curse of Daily Express journalism was that there 
was no respite for the men in charge unless sickness inter- 
vened. It is only fair to state that Beaverbrook never 
spared himself. He expected his Chief of Staff to be 
at the end of the telephone when the machine was in 
action. Never mind if he were there until three o’clock 
the previous morning, the machine must function on time. 

Long-sighted in most things, he was grossly short- 
sighted in this. He could feel his own nerves fraying 
with endless strain. He knew from the growing 
irritability of our conversation that I would be nearing 
the danger-point. But he would neither give respite to 
himself nor suggest it to his Editor. You cannot leave 
troops in the front line all the time. They must be taken 
out for periods of rest. 

At the particular time of which I am writing there was 
no chance to recover from the fatigue that was spreading 
its poison through my system. The machine went on 
until I could hardly bear the sight of the paper as it 
came from the press. Beaverbrook, tired out as well, 
relapsed into one of his depressions. In such a mood his 
powers of devitalisation are at least equal to his normal 
powers of vitalisation . The very trees in his garden wither 
and the birds droop and are still. 

A couple of days in Paris or at the seaside and values 
would have been restored again. But we are the Death’s 
Head Hussars of Fleet Street, and while we stand we 
fight. Fine heroics, poor judgment. 
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One morning, utterly weary, I came late to the office. 
Beaverbrook was out of town. He had called me on the 
telephone, but not finding me at my post he had sent a 
wire of elaborate sarcasm asking what hours I was at the 
office so that he would be able to call me at my conveni- 
ence and thus avoid disturbing me unnecessarily. 

It sent me into a blind fury. Neither Strube nor 
anyone could calm my anger. Now that I recall the 
telegram I wonder what my anger was all about. The 
truth, of course, was that I was just exhausted and was 
unable to keep anything in proportion. 

Next morning he telephoned me about a gossip 
paragraph that displeased him. He complained too much. 
It was not worth more than a few seconds of our time, 
and my fury surged all over me again. 

When I reached the office I asked my secretary to call 
Mr. William Harrison, Chairman of the Inveresk Com- 
pany, whose office was across the street in the Daily 
Chronicle building. 

“ Harrison.” 

“ Yes, Baxter.” 

“ I want to see you.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ Right now.” 

“ Come on over.” 

There probably has been no more remarkable figure 
in all journalism than Harrison . A solicitor by profession, 
he had acquired in 1922 a controlling interest in the 
Inveresk Paper Mills. From that to numerous other 
paper mills was a step he took in his stride over the next 
few years. One of his acquisitions was the Stinnes group 
of large pulp mills in Germany shrewdly acquired for 
about £800,000 and for which the Inveresk Company 
was later offered an enormous profit. The Ellerman 
combine of illustrated papers were in the market, and in 
the autumn of 1926 Harrison purchased that luxury 
group comprising the Tatler, Sketch , Sphere, Illustrated 
London News, Bystander, etc., for about £3,000,000. In 
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the summer of 1928 Harrison acquired the Daily 
Chronicle from the Lloyd George interests; of which 
Lord Reading was Chairman. 

If the full story of that sale and what subsequently 
happened is ever told by Harrison, it would throw 
an interesting sidelight upon some famous people. 
Particularly interesting would be the tale of the negotia- 
tions which took place on a certain Sunday afternoon in 
London when Harrison verbally rescinded the purchase 
and was actually stepping into his motor-car to drive 
away. Unfortunately for his own future and his own 
personal fortune, he returned and carried the deal 
through. 

The instinct which warns animals of danger does not 
apply to human beings. He who takes his place at the 
banqueting table with the proprietors of London's daily 
journalism needs a long spoon. 

Previous to purchasing the Daily Chronicle , Harrison 
had acquired a number of good provincial papers, to which 
were now added the Edinburgh Evening News and the 
Yorkshire Evening News, which belonged to the Daily 
Chronicle. Thus this amazing personality who had 
challenged the Press peers on their own ground, found 
himself at the head of the most formidable and varied 
group of publications in the country outside the Berry 
and Rothermere interests, and in addition was in complete 
control of the largest paper manufacturing group in 
Europe. 

Whatever may be said or written about the subsequent 
events no one can deny that, in travelling so far, Harrison 
had shown the courage and the vision which is only 
attributable to outstanding men. 

In spite of the fact that the Inveresk shares, of which 
he was by far the greater ordinary holder, stood between 
four and five times par, he continued to live in the same 
modest town house and country cottage as before. When 
in London, he lunched quietly nearly every day at the 
Savoy Grill, where peers, baronets and knights waited for 
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his coming and deemed the day not wasted if they could 
only accompany him to his table. 

My old friend Douglas Stephenson, then an amateur 
diplomat and now the corset king of London had 
taken me down to Hindhead to play golf with 
Harrison. He liked Harrison and he likea me; and he told 
each of us of the other’s virtues. Harrison; who visited 
America often, was a Conservative and ardent Tariff 
Reformer with very strong leanings towards Labour so 
long as labour was prepared to support the Empire and 
Protection. His political views on ^Protection were also 
mine, and it seemed possible that a powerful Cobdenite 
Press could be swung behind the Imperial cause. 

Harrison received me with simplicity and cordiality 
and asked me what I wanted. 

“ I want a job.” 

“ Go on. You’re joking.” 

“I’m serious.” 

“ Has Beaverbrook fired you ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ You just want me to make an offer so you can go 
and hold him up, eh ? ” 

“ Nothing of the sort. If you give me the job I want 
I will sign the contract here and now.” 

“ What job is it you’re after ? ” 

I sat down and leaned over the desk. 

“You have some marvellous newspaper properties 
but they are not co-ordinated. Huskinson knows more 
about illustrated newspapers than I could ever learn but 
you should have a common purpose between all your 
publications. Your group is so big that you could make 
news, make new personalities, not just record and photo- 
graph them. Your Daily Chronicle needs new life. So 
do your provincial papers. They have lost their faith. 
You need an Editor-in-Chief to create a common bond 
of policy and enthusiasm.” 

For a few minutes we discussed the project and then 
Harrison fixed me with his eye. 
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“ What salary ? ” he asked. 

“ £10,000 a year.” 

Harrison nodded. “ Do you mean business, Baxter ? ” 

“ I mean business.” 

He put out his hand. “ Put it there. It’s a deal.” 

He rang for his secretary. 

“ Take this down,” he said. 

He then dictated a contract appointing me Editor-in- 
Chief of his entire group as well as to a seat on the board 
of every company with which he was connected, salary 
and Director’s fees not to be less than £10,000 a year with 
an expense allowance of £1000. The agreement was for 
seven years. 

So we signed and shook hands, and with knees that 
had gone all wobbly I made my way out to Fleet Street. 
I had in my pocket an unbreakable agreement for 
£77,000. I was to have control of a machine which was 
only limited in its potentialities by the abilities of those 
in charge. 

Already my thoughts were fastening on the Daily 
Chronicle. Liberalism was a declining faith — but what 
about a new and more robust Liberalism ? What about 
a Liberalism that threw off the shackles of Free Trade 
in an impossible tariff-ridden world, that would embrace 
the idea of a Free Trade Empire protected by customs 
walls, a general policy of social reform and Government 
planning that would attract the younger Socialists and 
Conservatives because of its pliability, its humanitarian- 
ism, and its aggressiveness. Was it absurd or premature ? 
Two years later we were to see Lloyd George deserted 
and the rump of the Liberal Party enter the National 
Government with its tariff policy. 

It may have been that I sensed that new development 
in Liberalism. Perhaps at the head of the Daily Chronicle , 
or in conjunction with its Editor, I might have played an 
important part in making the Liberal re-orientation a 
much more decisive move than it proved to be. 

Of one thing I am certain, that had I been with Harrison 
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on the Daily Chronicle in the Autumn of 1929, I would 
have moved heaven and earth to prevent the eventual 
tragedy of its closing down as an independent publication 
and its amalgamation with the Daily News. If Harrison 
and I had been working together I would have urged him 
to appeal to his army of shareholders for financial support 
and tell them the facts. It might not have worked but 
it was worth trying. I would have gone to the politicians 
and the financiers, and if everything else failed I would 
have appealed to my old friend Beaverbrook and asked 
him to save a rival paper — and I believe he would not have 
denied me. Those who know more about it could 
possibly demonstrate that my activities would have 
accomplished exactly nothing. I am not in a position to 
refute that, but putting aside every fact and factor known 
and unknown it still remains that the Daily Chronicle 
had a circulation of 900,000, and that the disappearance 
of a great national newspaper so firmly established must 
always be one of the most unhappy incidents in the history 
of journalism. 

The News Chronicle of to-day is a successful newspaper 
written by intelligent men for intelligent readers, yet that 
success cannot take away the basic fact that there was 
abundant room for both newspapers as separate identities. 

None of these things were in my mind, however, as 
I sat in my office in Shoe Lane after the Harrison inter- 
view. In my pocket was the signed agreement. Yet all 
round me the normal life of the Express went on. 

I felt like a spy among my own beloved troops. They 
asked me for decisions which might affect the paper for 
months ahead. What could I say ? I had sold myself 
to the enemy. These fellows trusted me. They thought 
I was their leader. They were revealing secrets which 
no one but the most trusted confidant should know. 

In desperation I drove down to Leatherhead to see 
Beaverbrook. He knew something was up, and received 
me with that human courtesy that makes him so queerly 
lovable even when the heart has been full of hate. 
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For five hours we sat on his terrace or walked his lawns 
and talked. It is not necessarily a tribute to my abilities 
that he was deeply hurt by my action and urged me again 
and again to reconsider my resignation. He is many men 
in one. He can wound and humiliate with a feminine 
instinct that few women could equal. Yet he gives 
out a depth of affection to those about him that can 
be warming and sustaining beyond that of any other 
man. 

He did not believe that the Express would collapse 
if I left, but I was his man, his prot6g6, his editor, his 
countryman, his colleague, his friend. How could I 
leave nim when we had fought together at Cressy and 
Poictiers ? Was this to be the ending to the story of 
the Canadian backwoodsmen who had challenged North- 
cliffe and Rothermere in a) 1 their power ? 

We recalled a thousand adventures and misadventures. 
We laughed at remembered absurdities, and we thrilled 
to the memories of passing triumphs. Then I drove back 
to town, to finish up my affairs at the office and leave 
at once. I had done a deal with Harrison and, rightly 
or wrongly, I would go through with it. 

It was like the last few hours at school. Inanimate 
things took on a sudden glamour. That map of the 
world, how often I had turned to it to follow up the 
adventures of an army or to locate the collapse of a Pre- 
tender’s dream. This bowl of tobacco, that easy chair 
from which had poured the confessions of ministers, 
minstrels and mountebanks. Even the accumulated 
debris of manuscripts and letters seemed kindly and 
friendly as if they were sorry to see me go. 

Then the stair. Good fellows who mumbled their 
farewells because neither they nor I could trust our 
voices. Shrewd fellows who were calculating their 
chances under a changing dynasty. J. B. Wilson grinned. 
He had perfect newspaper loya lt y — not to the m an but 
to the ch air— and I respectedEim foritmoretKah he 

BefievSr~~ 
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“ Wc shall continue your salary (£4000) for a year,” 
said Robertson. “ Good-bye. Goodluck. 

There is nothing like the prospect of earning £15,000 
in a year to ease an aching heart. I agreed to spend a 
week with Harrison arranging matters, and then take a 
month’s holiday before starting in on my seven years’ 
sentence. 

Almost at once it became evident that the opening 
rounds were going to be stormy. The Editor of the 
Daily Chronicle was Earnest Perris, a very considerable 
figure in Fleet Street, and he calmly announced that he 
did not propose to accept my direction and produced his 
contract as justification. The Chronicle , of course, was 
the key to the whole plan. Huskinson, Comyns Beau- 
mont and the others who edited the illustrated group 
were too good at their jobs to worry about any interfer- 
ence from me and would certainly co-operate with me 
on a common policy if it could have been proved a wise 
one. On the other hand I did definitely intend to 
interfere with the Chronicle and make it the corner-stone 
of the whole daily newspaper group. 

For two days, Harrison, Perris and I staged a three- 
cornered discussion which got nowhere. Perris had a 
contract giving him editorial authority over the Chronicle. 
I had a contract giving me an over-riding authority over 
the same publication. In the midst of the wrangle 
Jack Akerman, the vice-chairman, arrived. 

Akerman, of course, had been a big man on The Times , 
but had left to join Harrison. Already the natural sun- 
shine of his countenance was streaked with clouds. 
Already, too, the City was in a state of nerves. America 
was at the last frenzied peak of her Wall Street prosperity, 
and men were saying the crash was at hand. In other 
words the ballet was over and the tragedy was about 
to begin. 

At the end of four days' discussions Perris made an 
offer. He would give up his Editorship of the Chronicle 
providing he could become joint Editor-in-Chief of the 
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whole group with me. Harrison gave some support to 
the idea. He was desperately anxious for peace. 

I refused. Already it was apparent that with the 
situation as it was it would be difficult enough to secure 
results with single-handed editorial authority. But to 
walk the Bridge with another Captain, both in charge 
of the ship, ana each with decided notions as to how the 
ship should go, was merely to invite chaos. Poor Harri- 
son, beset by many worries, must have wished a curse on 
both our houses, but he remained cheerful and kindly 
throughout. 

Towards the end of the week the impasse was so 
complete that I sought guidance from my wise old friend 
Beaverbrook. We went riding on his estate and I told him 
of the trouble that had arisen. He thought for some time, 
then said : 

“ You had better come back to the Express. The 
Harrison situation is not clear-cut. If you want to come 
back you can have a seat on the board, and as Blumenfeld 
wants to retire you can be Editor-in-Chief.” 

“ And the salary ? ” 

Beaverbrook waved his hand thoughtfully. “ Ours is 
a queer story,” he said. “ I suggest that if you come 
back there should be no discussion as to salary and you 
leave the matter entirely in my hands.” 

I agreed, providing that it proved impossible that night, 
when Harrison, Perris and I were to meet in a private 
room at the Savoy, to come to a working agreement. 

It was a strange scene as the three of us talked into 
the early hours of the morning. But there was too much 
at stake to reach a compromise, and at last the discussions 
ended in complete exhaustion. Something had to be 
done. There was no use meeting in the morning so I 
addressed myself to the Chairman : 

“ Harrison, you have been a good friend to me, and I 
should have liked to work with you. But you gave me 
a contract that you could not carry out. That contract 
is for £77,000, and I think you will agree that £30,000 
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would not be unreasonable as the amount of compensation 
due me. The courts would uphold my claim, I think. 
I am going back to the Express and you must pay me 
something. 

“ What do you want ? ” asked Harrison, the smile gone 
from his weary face. 

“ Give me one cigar and you can have your contract.” 

Theatrical ? Perhaps. But I did not take one penny. 
When I am challenged at the Gate that ought to count 
for something. 

So I returned to my newspaper after one week’s absence, 
and in due course occupied the chair of that great 
gentleman and splendid journalist, Ralph D. Blumenfeld. 

J. B. Wilson grinned a welcome. It was all the same 
to him. 


Not long after, Harrison, under pressure from outside 
sources, resigned the Chairmanship of the Inveresk group. 
If there had been no financial world crisis in the autumn 
of 1929, he might have won out. 

As it was he was no longer a power in the world of 
journalism. The knights and peers and barons dis- 
appeared like autumn leaves before a November wind. 
He had challenged the giants and their friends in a 
financial battle and he had lost. 

In the spring of 1928, on his return from a business 
trip to America, he had been presented with his portrait 
by over fifty of his leading Directors who had for years 
prospered under his leadership. The letter of the Direc- 
tors presented to him asking for his resignation bore some 
of the same signatures that had gone with the gift of the 
portrait. 

I merely tell the human story of it because in the entire 
history of Fleet Street there can be few things more 
dramatic than the enforced abdication of William Harrison 
from the throne he had created. 

Two months went by and my salary remained unaltered. 
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Then one day Robertson came to see me and said : 
“ Lord Beaverbrook wants you to name the salary which 
you think you should get in view of your discussions 
with him during the Harrison negotiations. He will 
accept your figure.” 

So I named the sum, and in a few hours received a 
cheque for arrears of increase dated back to my return. 

A curious fellow. ... 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

FATE 


XX THEN I started to write this book I intended 
YY that it should be the story of an interesting 
life thrown against the background of exciting 
events, but it is impossible to chronicle the story of one’s 
life without recognising that one cannot observe the cycle 
of events without paying the toll of time. It has been a 
pleasing sadness to realise that the years have passed so 
quickly. Yesterday I was a promising enough young 
fellow in Canada, and to-day I am almost a veteran of 
English journalism. At what hour was the transition 
from youth to middle age ? What day did it take place ? 
Did I go to bed one night a youth and wake up next 
morning a man ? 

Last week my old Toronto employer, Mr. Nordheimer, 
came to see me. He is in his ’eighties and carries himself 
with the slow dignity of his years. Was it really twenty- 
seven years ago that with trembling lips I pleaded with 
him for the right to survive ? 

This morning I received a letter from Mr. Charles 
Chambers, who first bought my stories in the war. He 
had heard that I was writing this book and wanted to wish 
me every encouragement. And is it really seventeen 
years ago since I stood in his Edinburgh office as an 
officer on leave and listened to those inspiring words : 
“ If you can give me literature I will publish it. 

I lunched to-day with General Cntchley, and, as has 
been our custom over a long, long period of tempestuous,. 
VWSrdy and deep friendship, we challenged each other at 
IspfryVstakes (and appropriate strokes) to a golf match 
* ^ " 262 
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this week-end. I suppose ft must be eighteen years since 
I served on his staff in the war and he barked at me : 

You thjnk you are a/tiviikn'vopdier,, There is no 
inch thuxiig^-';:^ a share- 
pusher or afarmer 'in' CM. but now, % Heaven, ycpi 
are #«oJ$ter and nothing but a soldier. «®w jump m 
it . . . and remember that the difference between la 
soldier and a chorus girl is that when a soldier marches 
he swings his arms forward and back, not sideways.” 

At some stage every man wonders if he would like to 
live his life over again. For myself there could be auty 
one answer, “ No. ; 

Yet I was bom with a zest for life, and life has never 
proved cold pr indifferent. I loved music and fate guided 
my steps to the opera houses of the world. I loved 
friends and I have not been begrudged that boon, t 
loved travel and X have wandered across many waters 
and in strange lands. 

Yet my answer could only be, “ No.” 

This evening, if things are not too strenuous at the 
office, I shall get home m time to see my four-year-old 
son Clive and my eighteen-months-old Meribah. Clive 
will show no interest in my activities at all, but will 
plunge into an immediate recital of his own, omitting 
connecting sentences like Browning, but vastly pleasing 
himself and his father with the recital. Meribah win 
trust to her rather drunken prowess as a walker to claim 
her share of the limelight. 

To-morrow morning they will burst in upon us in the 
guise of elephants, or soldiers or even railway trams, and 
another day will have begun. 

In 1022 a much-respected widow of Vancouver, Mrs. 
J. M. K. Letson, brought her two sons and two daughters 
to London. The sons were to take a post-graduate 
University course, and the daughters were to enjoy a year 
In London* \ 

Thdrhome became a London rendezvous for overseas 
Canadians, and many well- m ea n i ng intermediaries offered 
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to take me there to meet the two lovely Letson girls 
In haste, I record the fact that the Letson girls took no 
part in this strategy, being unaware of my existence 
save as the author 01 a novel. 

As London is not niggardly in feminine attachments 
I felt no urge to do a pilgrimage to the Letsons’ abode. 
It is true that I believed in the wisdom of marriage, and 
the existence of romance, but I had compromised with 
a bachelor’s flat and a semi-sober man-servant, and the 
glittering activities of my days and nights stilled the pangs 
of domestic idealism. Many women had taken pity on my 
bachelor loneliness and encouraged and amused me with 
their companionship. Occasionally, returning from a 
party or a dance to my empty flat, I used to realise that the 
dreadful period of repetition had set in, that imitative 
routine which creates the sense of futility that haunts the 
bachelor. But only occasionally. . . . 

One Sunday night I asked a golfing friend of mine, 
Tommy MacKinnon, to dine with me. He suggested 
a dinner for four. I agreed, and left the choice of guests 
to him. 

At eight o’clock he arrived with the Letson girls. 

The younger one smiled vivaciously, and I liked her 
immensely. The older one followed, and for once I 
could think of nothing to say. 

She had come. After all these years, perhaps centuries, 
she had come to me on this rainy Sunday night. The 
other two seemed strangers, worlds away. 

She wore a black silk dress, and the lovely honesty of 
her eyes looked with their purifying depth into mine. 
Three hours later we drove the girls home and went in to 
meet the assembled crowd who were always there arguing 
vastly over cocoa and cake. In homely Canadian fashion 
the Letson girls went down to the kitchen to assist in 
making sandwiches. The argument went on upstairs. 
My ear caught the sound of a voice singing quietly below. 
She was singing Tosca and I had played Tosca for her 
at my flat. It was a modest little voice, without a future 
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or a past, but it was true, like everything about her. 
My pulses sang with a music that no composer could 
write. 

Two years later I journeyed across Canada to marry her 
in Vancouver. The snow was as deep on the fields and 
lakes as when I journeyed to Cobalt to sell pianos. In 
Toronto I visited my mother, and sat at the feet of her 
wisdom and tenderness. Then I went on across the 
frozen rivers of Northern Ontario, on to the immensity 
of the snow-clad prairies which seemed as if they would 
never end, only to wake on the last morning in all the 
Wagnerian majesty of the Rockies. 

We had quarrelled. There had been others who felt 
like I did about her, and jealousy had turned me into a 
white Othello. And after a dreadful lapse it had all come 
right. I had not seen her for eighteen months when the 
panting engine, with snow on its whiskers like a gigantic 
cat, let out a great sigh and came to a halt in the Vancouver 
Station at two o’clock in the morning. 

She was there to meet me, lovelier even than I had 
remembered her. We drove to her house through the 
deserted streets, and I think I shall never know m this 
world again so deep a sense of peace and content. 


Three years later in London our little son was bom 
too soon. He clung to life for two days, but his tiny 
hands had so slight a hold. We had named him Richard, 
and late one night he could hold on no longer. 

Then the days of my wife’s recovery when the sight of 
children playing hurt so cruelly, and we comforted our- 
selves again and again with saying, “ We are not childless. 
We have had our son.” 

And two years later, on Empire Day, his brother Clive 
was bom to ease our hearts and fill the house with the 
sound of pattering feet and the shout of a youngster 
full-flung on the wings of imagination. Then, in due 
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course, his sister came to take the privileged role of the 
youngest inhabitant and teach her brother that even in 

_ „ i _ . . 11 i * _ 
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Would 1 like to live again when life has given me 
a wife so sweet, so understanding that I would not 
willingly spend one day away from her ? 

And since everything has its price, what is the value of 
the two youngsters in the nursery, and what the induce- 
ment that could take me back to bachelorhood without 
them ? I leave the answer to the poorest working father 
in the country. 

Men struggle for j>ower like the gaunt spectres of 
the gold fields searching the endless river-bed. I am 
ambitious. I dream of tasks that will bind me like a 
slave to the wheel, and if they do not come unsought 
I shall invent them. That is the splendid curse laid on 
men, and yet in those few moments of solitude^when the 
soul and the mmd talk together, Tkriow that it is in the 
human rHafTonsTups" as' son, ~ husband and father that a 
man finds poverty or wealth. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THUNDER OVER BRITAIN 

I N the early summer of 1931 His Majesty’s Parlia- 
ment adjourned for the holidays. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald went by air to Lossiemouth to cogitate 
by his bookshelves and to listen to the homely music of 
the boiling tea-kettle in the kitchen. Mr. Baldwin 
departed to Aix-les-Bain to enjoy the cure. Others 
scattered themselves to seaside and countryside. Lord 
Beaverbrook had already gone to Canada and was 
wandering about the Eastern Provinces, perhaps in close 
communion with his soul, but completely out of touch 
with his newspapers. 

The world was in a mess. 

America had mortgaged the future so heavily that at 
last an outraged destiny had foreclosed and the biggest 
bubble in history had burst. 

“ We are ruined,” shouted the American bankers, 
“ but thank God we still have our gold.” 

“ Even if France dies,” came the echo from Paris, 
“ she keeps her gold.” 

His Majesty’s Socialist Government obediently acting 
(like all its predecessors) in unison with the Bank of 
England declared that nothing would induce it to forsake 
gold. 

The bankers of the world had brought Western civilisa- 
tion to its knees. But civilisation would not learn. 

“ Trust the bankers / ” was the slogan of every country 
but America. You cannot trust a banker when he wont 
open his doors for business. 

Nevertheless something had to be done . It is one of the 
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unpleasant thorns of Government that periodically 
something has to be done. Even His Majesty’s Socialist 
Government, which accepted as its first maxim the 
respectability and wisdom of doing nothing, could not 
face the situation any longer. By adhering to an isolated 
policy of free foreign imports in a tariff-ridden world the 
British Nation was finding that its adverse trade balance 
was rising so rapidly that the old firm of John Bull might 
very soon be unable to meet its commitments. 

Let it never be said that the Socialist Government 
evaded the challenge. With the summer recess in sight 
it appointed a committee under Sir George May to enquire 
into the Nation’s finances. 

Sir George May was a man of great experience ham- 
pered by failing eyesight. His task was a heavy one and, 
taking the performances of other Government committees 
as a criterion, he might conclude his report before the 
year was out. Had not seventy or more commissions 
and committees been appointed over the previous four 
years, and was there any reason to suppose that Sir 
George May would break the code of leisured investiga- 
tion ? 

Hence Lossiemouth . . . Aix-les-Bains. . . . 

Sir George May, however, refused to play the game. 
He sweated like a slave. He turned daylight into candle 
light and worked the hands of the clock round. The 
kettle had hardly been placed upon the stove at Lossie- 
mouth when May issued his report. 

The Nation read it and was staggered. It was nothing 
less than the final typhoon warning. It spared nobody ana 
nothing. As a going concern Great Britain’s assets had 
been dissipated, her expenditure was mounting, her 
revenue sinking, and bankruptcy was just round the 
comer. 

Mr. MacDonald flew back to London. In company 
with other journalists I went to Downing Street to sec 
him. In the first chapter of this book I described the 
bigness of the man in the events of a few days later. At 
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the moment of his return from Lossiemouth he was 
an^ry, petulant, obviously put out by the blunt pre- 
cipitancy of Sir George May’s actions. 

It is a matter of considerable historical importance, 
however, that he did say to us that day that if the 
economies which the May report demanded had to be 
put into effect, it should be the work of all parties 
combined. 

Was that the first conception of National Government ? 
Was this the first glimpse of the future blending of 
Lossiemouth and Aix-les-Bains ? 

I went back to my office weary of spirit. Perhaps 
there never had been leadership. Perhaps nations just 
rose or perished by means of an instinct that guided them 
to life or death. 

I would have liked to have talked things over 
with Beaverbrook, but he was still out of touch and 
I realised that for the first time in my life I was about 
to control the editorial policy of a great newspaper 
in a national crisis with no other responsibility than my 
own. 

I did not believe for a moment that the crisis would 
pass. As well expect a body hurled from a cliff to arrest 
its own flight. 

For one thing, the vultures were on the wing. The 
international financiers, knowing no law but the acquisi- 
tion of money, knowing no decency but the possession 
of money, knowing no heaven but the hoarding of 
money and no hell but the loss of money, gathered round 
the stricken John Bull. 

“ Sell sterling short ! ” they screamed. “ Telegraphs 
and wireless telephones were made for this moment. 
Sell sterling short. You can’t lose, you fool. The 
pound cannot rise above par so there’s no risk, and if it 
goes down you clean up. It’s a sitter. It’s a joke. It’s 
a natural. Hammer sterling ! Hammer sterling ! 
Hammer sterling ! We are not Frenchmen or Americans or 
Dutchmen to-day. We are one and indivisible, the splendid 
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brotherhood of high finance. Look! John Bull is staggering. 
He is down on one knee. Come on, the birds of finance ! 
Darken the clouds with your wings and sharpen your 
claws. Sell Britain short 1 You can’t lose. Sell short I 
Sell short ! Sell short ! ” 

The British people moved about their daily tasks with 
anxious brows, but not a sign of fear. It was known that 
the Socialist ministers were in constant session, there 
were rumours of impending disaster, but not for the 
first time the people of Britain were finding their strength 
before their leaders. Men thought not of themselves out 
of Britain. Could it be true that their country was to 
suffer humiliation and bankruptcy ? Was this nation 
that had faced the perils of war a thousand times to be 
brought to its knees by the crash of economics ? 

The cheapness and the fakery of the post-war years 
was gone. Britain had found her soul. She stood with 
a deep and moving dignity to await the onslaught of 
events. 

To those of us in control of the Press the days and 
nights grew more and more anxious. The ordinary 
rivalries were forgotten. We only desired to serve and 
to give wise counsel, for at such times newspapers have 
it in their power to do great good or irreparable harm. 
Yet what to do ? We knew that millions of pounds 
were being hurled into the pit every day to maintain the 

? rice of sterling against the attacks from Paris, New 
ork and Amsterdam. We knew that dumped imports 
were being rushed into our ports at any price until 
the wharves and warehouses were packed to over- 
flowing. 

The Government was talking to the bankers and the 
bankers were talking to the Government, but could 
nothing be done that would at least stem the tide of 
retreat ? There were rumours that the Government was 
going to resign rather than face the issue. There were 
rumours that one of the great banks was in difficulties. 
In the name of sanity, could nothing be done ? 
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One night I wrote a front-page “ lead ” story, and dis- 
played it with all the boldness and authority that type 
could give. I did not intend that it should be missed, 
so across the top of the page I threw the double banner : 

BANKERS, MANUFACTURERS, WORKERS, FARMERS WANT 

TARIFFS NOW 

Under a general heading of “ The Only Real Cure for 
the F inanc ial Crisis,” I wrote the following article, under 
the signature of the Editor of the Daily Express : 

“ THE HOUR HAS COME WHEN NO POLITICAL PARTY HAS 
ANY FURTHER RIGHT TO STAND BETWEEN THE NATION 
AND THE ONE REMEDY WHICH WILL RESTORE A FAVOURABLE 
TRADE BALANCE. 

Economies are inevitable. 

Methods of increased revenue are necessary. 

But these are drastic measures to avert collapse. They 
do not hold within themselves either the possibility or 
the hope of full recovery. 

Year after year our favourable trade balance has been 
dwindling. Even when every economy has been effected, 
the country’s trade will continue to diminish under the 
antiquated fiscal system which maintains : 

A free market far foreign imports while maintaining a 
protected market for British labour. 

British labour to-day is facing a situation so grave that 
if it continues for two years longer, the whole foundation 
of trade unionism will be swept away. 

Two years more of free imports will mean a return to a 
free labour market, with low wages dictated by our 
foreign competitors. 

The full Cabinet meets to-day at Downing Street. 
Supposing that to-night the Prime Minister issued a 
statement of this character : 

HIS MAJESTY’S MINISTERS HAVE DECIDED TO RECOMMEND 
THE IMMEDIATE ADOPTION OF TARIFFS ON ALL IMPORTS, 
SAVE THOSE FROM THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Is there any man of normal vision who could not 
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imagine the electric thrill that Would nrn through the 
veins of the nation and the whole Empire ? 

Pessimism, gloom, discouragement would be changed 
in the twinkling of an eye. Courage would be reborn. 
Optimism, the mother of prosperity, would imbue the 
hearts of employer and worker alike. 

Never mind if it is the policy preached by Lord Beaver- 
brook or by any one else. Never mind if it is called 
Empire Free Trade or Imperial Economic Unity or 
Protection. 

This is no time for personal reputations or political 
considerations. Events have mastered policies. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has it in his power to achieve 
a place in the annals of this country that will rank him 
with Chatham and Disraeli. History is beckoning to 
him — and if he foils, history will not forget. 

Voices will be raised : “ But how can you extend full 
preference to the Dominions without first bargaining 
with than for equal concessions ? ” 

THE MOTHER COUNTRY DOES NOT BARGAIN WITH THE 
DOMINIONS. THE HEGEMONY OF EMPIRE IS HERS, AND 
THE GESTURE TO HER CHILDREN MUST BE SWEEPING AND 
UNCONDITIONAL. 

Again the voices will say : “ But how will other nations 
react to such a pronouncement ? ” 

THEY WILL HASTEN TO OFFER EVERY PREFERENTIAL 
INDUCEMENT TO BRITAIN. BARGAINING WITH THEM WILL 
BE THE ORDER OF THE DAY ONCE WE HAVE SOMETHING 
WITH WHICH TO BARGAIN. AND WITHIN A MEASURABLE 
SPACE OF TIME AMERICA WILL TAKE THE LEAD IN A WORLD- 
WIDE MOVEMENT TO LOWER TARIFF WALLS. 

With the full appreciation of the responsibility which 
the Press owes at this hour to the Administration in 
power, I declare that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has no 
right to refuse the fiscal change demanded by bankers, 
formers, industrialists and workers alike. 

Let him declare it as an emergency decree if he likes. 
Let him place the responsibility upon the trend of events. 



VISCOUNT SNOWDKN Al'T( KIRA PHS A CARTOON TO THK AUTHOR 
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But let him do the one bold, constructive thing which 
will bring the nation to life overnight. 

No other plan can save British agriculture. 

No other plan can maintain the national wage level. 

No other plan can restore London to its place as the 
financ ial centre of the world. 

No other plan can keep the unity of the Empire.” 

It is a mistake either to overvalue or to undervalue 
the influence of the Press. But it was no surprise for 
me to learn subsequently that the Express article of that 
morning was discussed by the Cabinet at great length, 
and might have played a decisive part in determining 
events. 

There was no originality in the policy I set forth — 
it had all been said in one form or another many 
times before — but it focused the minds of the harassed 
Cabinet on the marvellous tactical position into which 
they had been precipitated. 

They were a minority Government. 

With the exception of the Daily Herald and a somewhat 
jaundiced encouragement by the News Chronicle and Star 
they had a hostile Press. 

Of that hostile popular Press the two most-feared 
newspapers were the Mail and the Express. 

My article automatically pledged the Express group 
to their support if tariffs were imposed. The Mail , 
which is always fair-minded in big issues, would have 
sustained the Government whole-heartedly in its tariff 
policy. 

So much for the popular national Press. What about 
the purely political situation ? 

MacDonald was in a position to say to the Tories : 
“ The imposition of tariffs has never been part of our 
creed, but since a change of Government in a crisis 
is dangerous we shall bring into immediate effect the 
tariff policy which you have recently adopted and 
advocated. We shall administer that policy with all our 
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power and give it every chance to demonstrate its effec- 
tiveness. In doing so we shall expect support and not 
opposition from you. If the tariffs prove a failure then 
we shall abandon them in due course and go to the 
country for a mandate to apply the principles of Socialism 
in earnest.” 

Socialism’s hour had struck in England. From the 
quagmire of ineffectiveness the Party had been pitch- 
forked into an impregnable position. Assured of Press, 
political and public support they could take tariffs from 
the Tories’ hands, and if they succeeded they could make 
the policy their own. If tariffs failed they would have 
destroyed the Tories’ battle-cry. 

Whatever happened the Socialists could only have 
emerged doubly powerful. 

And all day long the battle raged in the Cabinet room at 
Downing Street while one minister after another declared : 
“ I am for a tariff,” and almost alone one little crippled 
figure sat hunched in his chair and spat the venom that 
he felt for his colleagues. 

It was the little, sea-green, incorruptible Philip Snow- 
den — the Iron Chancellor, the man whose splendid 
brain was at the mercy of his prejudices, who ruled his 
partners with a poisoned tongue and terrified them 
into dithering ineptitude while sitting in the seat from 
which he could not rise without physical agony. 

Ramsay MacDonald went to see the King and the 
prospect of a National Government was born. Then he 
came back to his ministers who were still standing 
about trying to avoid the eye of the most lion-hearted ana 
wrong-headed politician of his generation, who had not 
left his chair. 

And thus His Majesty’s Socialist Ministers quit, 
and quit cold. One by one they walked out with a 
“ good-bye, Mac,” and never a look at the little devil 
with his chin on his knees, and his thin lips drawn in 
a smile of triumph. Snowden had made the Socialist 
Party of Britain, and he had smashed it. 
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I thought then, and I think now, that the resignation 
of the Socialist Government was not only contemptible 
but tragic. With a re-modelled policy it might have taken 
its place as a powerful administration, and become 
a recognised and acceptable alternative to a Govern- 
ment of the right. What is more, by staying in office 
it might have sustained the decimated forces of 
democracy in Europe. Hitler might have come in 
any case. The Socialists of Britain made sure that he 
would. 

A few days later I went down to see the four leaders of 
the Emergency National Government. MacDonald was 
calm and in full possession once more of his powers. 
Baldwin looked somewhat bewildered at finding himself 
second in command to his arch-enemy, but unhesitatingly 
put the interests of the nation before his own. Sir 
Herbert Samuel was flushed with a natural and pleasur- 
able excitement. It is no mean experience to be an 
unconsidered outsider at one moment and to become one 
of the three pillars of the State overnight. 

Beside them, as Chancellor, sat Philip Snowden. He 
did not hiss and he did not cajole. He was silent but his 
slit-like lips seemed ready to form the words : “ What a 
monkey business it all is ! ” 

So I leave the politicians where I found them at the 
beginning of Strange Street. The wisdom of God is 
greater than the wisdom of man. To those who played 
a decisive part in those days, and to others of us who 
become momentarily of greater stature because of the 
impact of events, let it be hoped that history in its 
patience will find that all of us, politicians, bankers, 
industrialists and journalists alike, may in our littleness 
of vision have builded better than we knew. 


Two years later, in the autumn of 1933, the Express 
reached a daily nett sale of 2,000,000 copies a day, the 
biggest circulation in the world. 
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A few days after the announcement of this fact I 
resigned and left the chair of Editor. 

Fleet Street was good enough to show considerable 
interest in the event, and for a few hours I was subjected 
to the same process of repertorial inquisition which I had 
so often directed towards others. It was assumed by 
many that Beaverbrook had fired me, or that we had 
quarrelled so violently that resignation was the only 
solution. 

Neither was true. The real reason is difficult to 
explain, yet stark clear to myself. The achievement of 
the biggest nett sale in the world, even if (as was also 
the case with our rivals) we had flogged the sale with 
stupid and costly gift schemes, was the end of a great 
romance, a wonderful adventure. It was the close of a 
story. Instead of feeling elated, I felt jaded. For one 
thing the newspaper had become a huge organisation 
printing simultaneously in Glasgow, Manchester and 
London, with full editorial, business and mechanical 
staffs in each place. Where once I faced my staff and 
gave them such personal leadership as I could summon, 
now there were editors in the two provincial offices 
with staffs of their own and only private telegraph lines 
to keep us in touch. 

Probably a builder feels sad when the last brick is in 
its place and the last plastering finished. He has built 
the house, and with its completion it is no longer his. 
I was not the builder of the Express — the credit of the 
Daily Express as it is to-day belongs to one man, Beaver- 
brook, — but, like my predecessor “ R. D. B.,” I had 
advised and directed the workmen, and I believe the 
finished edifice was stronger for that advice and 
direction. 

My future there was secure. My ultimate retiring 
pension would be considered a big salary by most 
men. I had children. Why not stay there and risk 
nothing ? 

Some men have the pension mind. Others have not. 
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England is full of able men who will work at half-pay 
for thirty years to be sure of quarter pay for the last ten. 
Pensions and private incomes make black-coated labour 
in England the cheapest in the world. 

Instead, I felt the urge for adventure, for the thrill of 
building or re-building something else. The idea of 
another fight was thrilling ; the idea of a pension made 
me feel tired and middle-aged. 

In this mood I was asked by my difficult but brilliant 
journalistic friend, Charles Graves, to play golf with 
Mark Ostrer, Chairman of the Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation. I liked Ostrer immensely. He had charm 
and sagacity. We talked of the brave new world of 
British films, of the conquering of foreign lands, and I 
listened to him like the little boys in the painting listening 
to the adventures of Raleigh’s sailor. Then I talked 
and he listened. 

We met and talked again. In the midst of our dis- 
cussions I received a letter offering me a most attractive 
newspaper proposition to return to Canada. Like an 
account I struck a balance between the old world and 
the new. 

England? .... 

Canada ? . . . . 

The centre of the world. . . . 

The Dominion of Youth. . . . 

Misty streets and jumbled age-old buildings. . . . 

Yellow sunlight and the vigour of a civilisation as 
young as one’s children. . . . 

One hour from Europe with its opera houses and its 
threats of war. . . . 

Overnight from New York and the Saturday Evening 
Post. . . . 

Friends who knew me as a boy and would never forget. 

Friends who knew me as a man and had nothing to 
forget. . . . 

The land of my father. . . . 

The land of my fathers. . . . 
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I was never so tom in my mind. The thought of 
Canada lured me like buried treasure. Perhaps I would 
take on where my grandfather had left off and help 
to create the new phase that Canada must reach. Then 
there was my son. He would live at home and be 
educated at a State school instead of being handed over 
to a system which takes him at ten years of age and claims 
him as its own. 

My wife and I talked it over. We planned our new life 
in Canada. We would have a summer house in the 
Muskoka Lakes and we would run frequently to New 
York for the Opera. We would . . . 

“ Darling,” she said, “ I don’t want to leave London, 
do you ? ” 

The next day I met Mark Ostrer again and then went 
to see his brother Isidore, the President of Gaumont- 
British. 

We met at his Park Street flat, and his first rather shy 
question was whether I would like some tea. He had the 
sensitive features of a poet and the soft voice of a man of 
taste. He was gentle and^ considerate, and at times 
diffident, but one sensed at once a fine spirit and a fine 
imagination. He was something new in financiers, a 
graceful recluse, a financial genius who despised money 
except as an economic factor, a mystic who dreamed of 
a world made better for the worker and his wife. Only 
his mouth had a smiling line that gave warning that it 
could straighten into a harshness if his patience were 
taxed too much. 

An hour later I called on Beaverbrook to announce 
my resignation and my engagement with Gaumont- 
British as their Director of Public Relations. 

“ I knew this was coming,” he said. “ It has been 
evident to me for months. What about dining with me 
to-night ? ” 

So we dined together and talked into the small hours 
of the morning. This time there was no urging me to 
stay, that would have been inartistic. When we said 
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good-bye a great glow of warmth came over me in 
realisation of all he had been in my life — exacting, at 
times unfair, but so loyal in his heart, so staunch in 
his belief, so unshakable when attacked, so vitalising and 
inspiring. 

“ I suppose,” I said, “ I love you very much.” 

He walked with me to the door. “ You are going,” 
he said, “ to save your soul. Perhaps some dav you will 
come back to find where you have left your soul.” 


My story of Strange Street comes to an end. 

The other night at the House of Commons, Donegall, 
Melchett, Hore-Belisha, Edgar Granville and myself 
dined in a private room. The burden of our conversation 
was that we belonged to the lost generation, the genera- 
tion that had fought the war and never gained its rightful 
place on the plains of peace. 

“ We are laughed at by our juniors and our elders,” 
said Hore-Belisha. “ Unless we were killed in the war we 
had no place in history. We are ghosts. We are shadows. 
We are nothing. We had to die to live. Let us drink to 
ourselves, the lost generation.” 

Yet, though we be lost, what sights we have seen, what 
hammer-strokes of fate, what clash of destiny and crash 
of events ! If this book be the story of a ghost, what halls 
of history the ghost has walked. 

I have witnessed great and terrible things and have 
seen the life of humanity changed in my span of years 
as though the earth had become another planet. Above 
all, I have seen this England, which has become my home, 
enduring the arrows of war in her breast without cry or 
boast, and I have seen her outraged by the selfishness, 
the sensuality, and the garishness of the post-war years ; 
and I have seen her rise in her simplicity and dignity to be 
finer in spirit than ever in her past. 

( And I have seen all this in company with the goodly 
fellows of the Press, poets who never wrote a poem, 
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sentimentalists who never shed a tear, cynics who never 
refused a companion in distress, historians who recorded 
nothing older than a day. 

I have seen it all and been a part of it all. 

It is the journalist’s boast. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR THE SPRING 

OF 1935 


BOOKS OF HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 

Napoleon s Letters to Marie Louise 

With a Preface by Philip Guidalla. 

“ ’probably not for a hundred years has there been such an impor - 
x tant contribution to history In these words the famous 

Trench historian M. de la Ronciere has assessed the value 
of these recently discovered Napoleonic letters which we are now privileged 
to present to the English reading public . 

These letters , numbering over three hundred , have never before been 
printed. The originals , which were purchased recently in the London 
sale-room on behalf of the French Government at a price of £15,000, 
have been edited in the Bibliothique Nationale in Paris. 

They provide , in a number of ways , a new picture of Napoleon 
himself and of the historical events of his last years of power. The first 
letter , written to his future Empress in February , 1810, shows Napoleon 
attempting by flattery to overcome Marie Louise's political prejudices 
against their marriage . 

More than a third of the collection relates to his seemingly successful 
but ultimately ruinous campaign in Russia in 1812. The grandeur of 
Moscow and the disaster of its burning are described by the conqueror 
himself \ and he gives a personal account of the retreat. 

In one of his letters , which was intercepted by Bliicher , Napoleon 
gave away the secret of his plans for the French campaign of 1814 and 
enabled the Prussian general to march without fear of molestation upon 
Paris . 

“ As a historian ” to quote again from the words of M. de la 
Ronciire, “ these letters have given me the thrill of my life. Historians 
of the past bewailed their loss > fallen into the hands of no one knew who . 
Now that they have been found we shall have to revise many of our notions 
of the Napoleonic epoch." 

Important as they may be to the historian , it is to the general public 
that these letters will make their wide appeal. “ Thy tell , writes M. 
de la Rjonciire, “ one of the most passionate love stories of the age. They 
are thrilling in the intensity of emotion they convey. . . . The victorious 
general , before whom the world trembled , became the anxious , tender 
lover" Illustrated \ 10 s. 6 d. 
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The Book of the King's Jubilee 

The Life and Times of our King and Queen and their 
People , 1865-1935 

figuring this year we are to celebrate the Jubilee of our King. 

The celebrations will be on a scale never before equalled and 

the Empire will unite in thankfulness and gratitude for the 
services which King George has contributed , not only to his own Empire , 
but to the other nations of the world. 

To the success of this historic occasion we are publishing this record 
of the past twenty-five momentous years which , under the brilliant 
editorship of Sir Philip Gibbs ; must achieve a pre-eminence amongst 
other publications of its kind. 

Intimate , revealing , containing many illuminating stories , this book 
covers the life story of the King . It is written in chronological order and 
all the outstanding events are dealt with. 

Within the covers of this book an era in our history passes for 
review. We travel with the King in distant parts of his Empire ; we 
watch him , through the medium of the 500 dramatic photographs , play 
bis great part in the shaping of our history ; we see him with other 
members of his family indulging in his favourite sports and we become 
aware of a loyalty and an admiration given to few kings in history. 

“ Twenty-Five Years 99 is the Jubilee book which will find a welcome 
in countless homes all over the Empire. 

With over 500 photographs , 3 s. 6 d. 

512 pages , Demy 8 vo. 


Edited by 

SIR PHILIP GIBBS, K.B.E. 




BOOKS OF HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 


The Turning Point 

Three Critical Tears , 1904-1906 

J^faurice Paliologue is perhaps the most brilliant of that brilliant 
band of Trench ambassadors who, by their untiring devotion 
to the State , created for themselves an unequalled reputation 
in post-War Europe. 

In this valuable and important volume M. Paleologue gives us that 
portion of his own journal relating to the years 1904-1906 : a period of 
uneasiness and menace , in which French diplomacy , under the direction 
of Delcassi , had to face situations as complicated as they were delicate. 
In the course of these three years the picture of the world tragedy which 
burst forth in 1914 assumed shape. Here , in this book , are the French - 
English , French-Italian agreements which , ten years later , were to bear 
fruit as indispensable alliances. Here also are revealed the incessant 
provocations of William II which finished by stiffening resistance and 
uniting most of the entire world agairfst Germany : the Machiavellian 
game of the Kaiser with his cousin , Nicholas II, to launch Russia in the 
disastrous adventure of the Russo- Japanese War : the symptoms of the 
stupendous cataclysm which, in 1917, was to wreck the mq/estic edifice 
of C'garism. Illustrated, i8j*. 

by 

MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 

Author of An Ambassador's Memoirs (6th Imp.), The Romantic Diplomat 
Translated from the French by F. Appleby Holt 
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Espionage ! 

The story of the Political Secret Service of the English Crown from 1300 to 1900 

ZJere is a book of extraordinary interest and fascination 
** describing the development of the Secret Service through six 
hundred years of history. 

Tracing the development of Secret Investigation from medieval 
times, it shows how the present C.I.D. developed from the ancient 
system. Illustrated, i8j\ 

by 

M. G. RICHINGS 
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The Brooke Letters 

Being the Letters of Sir James Brooke, first Rajah of Sarawak, to Miss Angela Burdett-Coutts 

*~Vhe story of how James Brooke became the first white Rajah of 
1 Sarawak is like a tale taken from romance. After the Sultan 
of Brunei bad surrendered his sovereignty over this portion of 
bis territory in Borneo , Brooke had a long struggle to frte Sarawak from 
the ravages of pirates and head-hunters, and a no less bitter struggle 
to secure the British Government's recognition of his Raj. 

One of the firmest friends and champions was Miss Angela ( after- 
wards the Baroness) Burdett-Coutts. They met in 1847, saw each 
other constantly when the Rajah was in England, and wrote frequent 
letters when they were apart . From this correspondence , none of which 
has been published hitherto , Mr. Rutter has made a judicious selection , 
and his knowledge of Borneo affairs has enabled him to string it upon a 
thread of well-informed commentary and explanation. 

Illustrated , 18/. 

Edited by 

OWEN RUTTER 

Author of British North Borneo , The pagans of North Borneo , etc. 

Foreword by H. H. Thi Ranh Margaret of Sarawak 
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The Murder of the Romanovs 


Tt 


completion of Russia's five-year plan and the measure of 
success which went with it have rather }had the effect of drawing 
a veil over the Revolution and the fall of the Romanovs . But 
here is a book which , though devoid of cheap sensation , is a true and 
authoritative account of the “ fantastic medieval drama'' as Kerensky 
terms the Revolution . The author of the Introduction was the first 
Minister of Justice of the Provisional Government , and in this capacity 
had to direct the work of a commission which investigated the Rasputin 
affair. 

As an important contribution to one of the greatest tragedies of 
history it is unique , and it will be read and studied. Illustrated \ 18/. 
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CAPTAIN PAUL BULYGIN 

Formerly in command of the Personal Guard of the Dowager Empress 
Foreword by Sir Bernard Pares 
Introduction by A. F. Kerensky 
Translated from the Russian by G. Kerensky 
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The King’s First Ambassador 

A Biographical Study of H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 

£ince bis coming-of-age, the Prince of Wales has set himself 
the task of carrying out a definite programme in connection 
with social reforms and endeavour in this country , and yet 
another programme for encouraging goodwill and co-operation among the 
peoples of the British Empire . The purpose of Mr. Basil Maine’s study 
is to follow the Prince along the many adventurous paths he has taken 
in carrying out that programme , and frankly to appraise his achievement 
and his character . Mr. Maine has undertaken this work as a result 
of a spontaneous admiration for the Prince’s spirit and accomplishment. 
His book has none of the ephemeral quality which pervades so maty 
publications about royal personages. As the author says : “ The 
Prince of Wales deserves a better fate in literature than to be presented 
as a uniformed effigy in a waxwork show. His work has been of real 
importance ; yet, in spite of the affection which he has inspired through- 
out the world, the true nature of it is rarely understood .” 

The publishers believe that this book will promote a more complete 
understanding and will explain the secret of a popularity more stable 
than that of any other figure of our time. They are confident that it will 
meet a real need throughout the Empire, especially in this Jubilee Year . 

Before embarking on his study, Mr. Basil Maine discussed the 
project at length with Sir Godfrey Thomas, the Prince’s Private Secretary, 
who encouraged him to complete it. Mr. Maine is well-known as an 
essayist, critic , novelist and orator. In 1933, reviewers throughout 
Europe and America were unanimous in acclaiming his biography of 
Sir Edward Elgar as a brilliant achievement. Illustrated, 7 s. 6 d. 
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Front Everywhere 

“ Jn this book," writes the author , “ I describe how I joined the 
* Daily Mail 9 in 1913 and served it during the Great War in 
1914 and 1915. Before crossing the doorstep of Carmelite 
House I had been but once in my life in a newspaper office — and that 
office indeed was not so much a newspaper office as the 'Liberal Consulate 
in Fleet Street . Within eleven months I had become a war correspondent y 
a transition surely as violent for the public as for myself Some sort 
of explanation is due from me 99 Mr. Jeffries 9 words give an indication 
of the character of “ Front Everywhere 99 His book is full of great 
contrasts. The farcical charm of his entry into journalism is told in 
it alongside a cold narrative of a line of waggons from the front dripping 
blood on the Middle kirki road. “ I Encounter Carbons and Commerce " 
“ The General Sings 99 “ I Witness Exodus 99 are among the chapter 
headings. Acrid rejoinders to the critics of the Popular Press accom- 
pany remarks such as “ scoops are the necessities , not the accom- 
plishments of newspaper work." Illustrated, 18 s. 

by 

J. M. N. JEFFRIES 

The famous Special Correspondent 
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Triple Challenge 

Jn the trenchant fearlessness of this autobiography , in the honest 
x sincerity of its authors opinions , and in the very human story 
which it reveals, lies a worth not often to be found in the reminis- 
cences of comparatively unhiown men. Its author is a Harley Street 
doctor. At the age of forty-one he was confronted by the War. For a 
year he served in the battle-cruisers, but then, for the remainder of the 
War, was transferred to the Army, where he served with the Scots 
Guards and R.F.A. He has been an uncompromising champion of the 
doctors privilege of professional secrecy and of the public 9 s right to 
health-giving knowledge. At the conclusion of the War he entered 
politics, and he reveals here the many scandals which he discovered. 

Dr. Bayly discourses in his book on many subjects. From the width 
of his experiences he brings to them a refreshing sanity which will make 
his book of great interest and value to many readers. Illustrated, 1 8 jv 

* b 

DR. HUGH WANSEY BAYLY, M.C. 
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Turn Over the Page 

E ve Z Londoner and every "Englishman is proud of the Royal 
parks and gardens . He points out their glories to visiting 
foreigners and awaits their delighted exclamations with peculiar 
gratification . 

It is to Sir Lionel Earle , for so long "Permanent Secretary at the 
Office of Works , that we owe much of their beauty . His career , in many 
spheres , has been long and distinguished ; he has met great men and 
women , played an important part in the fulfilment of great events , 
and has now recorded \ in a delightful and vivid volume , the story of his 
activities . Illustrated , 9/. 6 d. 

by 

SIR LIONEL EARLE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G. 

nn 

Reminiscences of Fifty Years 

pew men have lived a more active or a more varied life than Sir 
Max Pemberton. His novels , of which there are nearly sixty, 
have thrilled millions and his recent biography of Sir Henry 
Royce , the famous engineer , was widely read \ He was a pioneer in both 
cycling and motoring ; he has known some of the greatest cricketers , 
footballers and oarsmen of our time. 

Associated , then , with many branches of activity during the last 
fifty years. Sir Max has compiled a quite unique volume of reminiscences 
full of amusing anecdotes and experiences . Illustrated, i8j\ 

by 

SIR MAX PEMBERTON 
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Hin denburg 

phis biography written by his nephew is a vivid and detailed portrait 
X of a very great man whose stoical calm in the most fierce crises, whose 
philosophical and patriotic reaction to the changed conditions of repub- 
lican Germany, whose indignant and effective challenge to the investigating 
committee of the Reichstag, whose dignified and unbiased conduct as 
President of the Reich aroused world-wide admiration Illustrated, 18 s. 

by 

MAJOR GERT VON HINDENBURG 
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Strange Street 


Tn 1920 a young Canadian officer who had duly spent his gratuity and 
x was looking for a civil career , turned up in London and joined Lord 
Beaverhrook as a leader-writer on the “ Daily Express His 
name was 'Beverley Baxter and bis journalistic experience exactly nothing* 
How be was fired after his first leading article , how he became a reporter 9 
then Literary Editor , then Editor on the “ Sunday Express and 
finally Editor-in-Chief of the “ Daily Express .” . . . How be became 
the most controversial editorial figure in Fleet Street , how he fared as 
junior partner in the famous combination of “ Max and Bax ” how be 
carried the “ Daily Express ” to two millions a day and then resigned, 
bow he played his cards behind the scenes , how he tore up a £77,000 
contract given him by William Harrison , and how he saw the making 
and breaking of the great contemporary figures of post-war England \ 
. . . Beverley Baxter tells it all in this thrilling story of his own life . 

Illustrated, 18 s. 


by 


BEVERLEY BAXTER 
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Author-biography 

*~Vbis exhilarating book is dedicated to “ All who have ink in 
X their veins and whose hearts beat the faster because of it ” 
but it will be read by the widest public . For it is the story of 
a boy with the itch to write who, in face of stern opposition and without 
an atom of influence, fought his way into Fleet Street and into the ranks 
of rising novelists before he was thirty . He begged Lord Northcliffe to 
take him as an office boy at nothing a week , but this and other desperate 
and impudent plans failed \ Mr* Hunt at last sought dozens of different 
jobs, finally secured a safe-for-life-and-a-pension post, threw it up after 
three years to write — and failed again. 

This brave, exciting, and always humorous book tells how Mr. Hunt 
at last graduated through free-lancing, trade-paper editorship, publishing, 
novel-ivriting, and now, an acknowledged expert , he is Fiction Editor 
of the “ Daily Mail” and <( Evening News,” and an authority on 
fiction. Illustrated, i8j\ 

by 

CECIL HUNT 

Author of Late Dawning , etc. 
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Reminiscences of an Octogenarian , 1847-1934 


*Jfhe father of four distinguished sons , including Evoe of “ Punch 99 
and Father Ronald, Dr. Knox in this diverting and brilliant 
volume looks back from the age of 87 over a life crowded with 
activity and interest . From a clerical home where plain living and hard 
work are the order of the day , we pass through the gates of St. Paul's 
School to Oxford and are taken behind the scenes of transition of Oxford 
from something like a Church Seminary to a Secular University , from 
compulsory attendance at Chapel to compulsory roll-calls ! From Oxford 
we move to a country parish , which for forty years has been under a 
tractarian regime , thence to the intensely modern problem of Aston , a 
parish of 42,000. From Birmingham , in the most exciting days of its 
history , where the author combines the offices of Rector , Archdeacon , 
Bishop Suffragan and Chairman of the School Board, to Manchester . 
We stand with the crowds on Blackpool shore , march with the Lancashire 
lads in demonstration against Birr ell's Bill and witness the departure of 
those same lads to the battlefields of France and Gallipoli . 

Illustrated, i8j*. 


by 

THE RIGHT REVD. E. A. KNOX, D.D. (OXON), 
HON. D.D. (ABERDEEN) 


Formerly Bishop of Manchester 
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An Autobiography 

\Jo racing motorist has won more trophies and honours than Sir 
* Malcolm Campbell, holder of the world's speed record. No 
racing motorist has ever held that record more often. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, this man, who stands to-day with so many 
adventures to his credit , is many years past the age at which most racing 
motorists are supposed to have reached the peak of their career. 

Sir Malcolm has packed his life with adventure— flying, hunting for 
pirate \ treasure , motor racing and yachting. He has explored most of the 
civilised and uncivilised world, and has escaped death on land and sea 
probably more often than any man alive. Illustrated, 9/. 6 d. 

by 

SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL 
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Dollfuss and His Times 

*Tbis is the life story of the heroic “ little Chancellor ” of Austria, 
X the “ Millimetternich ” as he was familiarly called by the 
League of Nations , together with a survey of Austrian history 
from bis birth to his death by murder on July 25 th of last year. Pictur- 
esque details and anecdotes of his life , accounts of peasant customs and 
descriptions of pageants are interwoven with dry political facts , but the 
times described were throughout so turbulent and fraught with adventure 
that the interest in the fortunes of the hero of the story and of his county 
never flags . Illustrated, 1 8j\ 

by 

J. D. GREGORY 
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Prince Biilow, Man and Statesman 

Wfith the exception of Bismarck , no German Chancellor has been the 
subject of so much literature as Prince von Biilow . The present 
study, from what Biilow himself described as the “ skilled hand 99 of 
Dr. Miirr^, is, however, authoritative and unique inasmuch as it was 
prepared with the direct approval of its subject, to whom the greater 
part was submitted personally . 

The author repeatedly spent considerable periods of time in the 
intimacy of the Biilow family circle, where he had every opportunity to 
observe and talk with Biilow and his many important visitors. 

Illustrated, 18 s. 
h 

SIGMUND MUNZ 

Author of Edward VII at Marienbad 


Clouds That Flee 

“ fflouds That F lee 99 is a very charming and a very individual book 
^ dealing with its author's school days at Eton, London social life 
in the “ nineties ,” service with the Horse Gunners in India and 
elsewhere, and continues his career through the Great War. 

The life of a young officer serving during Edward VIPs reign is 
portrayed. As the war of 1914 approaches clouds mar the blue horizon ; 
brushes with the War Office are dealt with in detail and there is an 
unforgettable description of the Somme and Loos battles from the view- 
point of an artillery officer. Illustrated, i8j* 

by 

COLONEL MONTAGUE COOKE, DS.O. 
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Ventures and Visions 

{japtain Garro Jones has written a powerful living story of experience 
^ before he is forty . He is known to the public only as a young Libera* 
M.P. who in 1924-1929 assailed the administration with tremen- 
dous verve and persistence . His career , however , is unique in its variety. 
His doings must be listed to be realised : cavalry trooper ; machine-gun 
commander ; air pilot in Europe and US. A . ; private secretary in 
three government departments ( including that of the last Chief Secretary) ; 
barrister-at-law ; sea fisherman ; travelling bank clerk ; daily news- 
paper editor and leader-writer ; company director and manufacturing 
executive ! Illustrated , 1 8j\ 

by 

CAPTAIN GARRO JONES 
nn 

Horses y Jockeys and Crooks 

Qtories of the Turf ‘ its personalities and its incidents , its compelling 
u associations , are ever welcome. The author of this volume , who 
admits that he began “ going racing” — by accident — in his per- 
ambulator days , has collected his memories of thirty years’ “going 
racing 99 as a journalist . This is the authentic record by a writer whose 
authority is unimpeachable. Illustrated , izs. 6d. 

ARTHUR J. SARL 

Larry Lynx of The People 

With an introduction by The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Lonsdale, K.G. 


It JV as Such Fun 

A member of the well-known family of Farquharson of Invercauld > 
the author of this witty and delightful volume was brought up at 
Langton , one of the most beautiful houses in Dorset. At the age 
of eighteen she married Mr. Hwfa Williams and was immediately 
plunged into the greatest and most brilliant society of her time in 
and on the continent. Her husband was a keen racing man and was 
one of the most intimate friends of King Edward , and this record of an 
active life 9 passing in review nearly sixty years, is a fascinating com- 
mentary in which hosts of celebrities appear. Illustrated \ i8j*. 

by 

MRS. HWFA WILLIAMS 
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Queen Anne 

Qne of the most brilliant critics of our day ; gifted not only with] rare 
w critical acumen but also with a witty and pungent pen , Mr. Straus 9 
excursion into a fascinating period of our history is an event of 
importance . 

Mr. Straus in this book is more concerned with the romance and 
drama of Anne's reign than he is with its historic importance through 
the years , and he has written a brilliant and entertaining study likely 
to be widely read and as widely discussed. Illustrated , 18^. 

by 

RALPH STRAUS 

1=— ■ - = nn ===== : - =r 

Christina of Sweden 

jyuring her life Christina of Sweden held the stage of Europe and after 
^ her death her name was on every tongue. Was she “ un monstre 
au moral'' an heroic murderess , as Walpole suggests , or a brilliant 
and gracious queen ? With such material at his disposal Alfred Neu- 
mann , with an international reputation as one of the most brilliant 
writers of our day , presents a living study of that brilliant queen who 9 
uncurbed by reason , dominated by a capricious will , loving ptwer and 
ambition , embraced the Catholic faith and voluntarily resigned the 
sceptre. Illustrated , 18/. 

by 

ALFRED NEUMANN 

Author of T be Rebels, The Patriot, The New Caesar, etc. 

========= ' ■ = = nn "T— : ■ = ===== 

George y Prince and Regent 

Qeorge, Prince of Wales , afterwards George IV y is the member of our 
Royal Family who has suffered most at the hands of the historians 
and other writers — among whom Thackeray is the most prominent . 
Mr. Sergeant^ inspired by mistrust of the possibility of so black a picture 
being true to life, has examined George in his earlier , though long, period 
as Prince , and here has made an honest attempt to present him as a 
personality that was something more than the “ waistcoat " — or lots of 
waistcoats — to which Thackeray reduces him. Illustrated \ i8j*. 

by 

PHILIP SERGEANT 

Author of A Century of British Chess , The Lift of Anne Boleyn, etc. 
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Rachel The Immortal: 

Queen of the Stage ; Grande Amoureuse ; Street Urchin and 

Grand Lady 

fully frank , and impartial biography of Rachel, the world's greatest 
actress , has been written by Mr. Bernard Falk. Many letters 
which have not yet appeared in any written cc life 99 of the great 
actress are introduced , together with a vast amount of fresh material, the 
whole combining to make a volume of fascinating interest. 

Rachel is shown not only as Queen of the Paris stage , but as “ la 
grande amoureuse/’ the cheeky street urchin and the great lady whom 
kings and queens , dukes and duchesses were glad to welcome. 

The book , which has occupied two years of the author's time, will \ in 
addition to numerous photographic illustrations , contain twelve special 
plates drawn by Frank C. Papt y one of the most notable book illustrators 
of the day. Illustrated \ i8j. 

by 

BERNARD FALK 

Author of He Laughed in Fleet Street, The Naked Lady . 

== ■■■ = ■ ■ = = nn = ■ = ■ ■ = 

Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins 

r\ne of the most distinguished and experienced biographers of the day , 
v Sir Charles Mallet , has chosen wisely in giving us this fully docu- 
mented and brilliantly informed life of a novelist who , in his life- 
time , achieved much more than a reputation as the author of some of the 
finest novels in our language . Illustrated, 18 s. 

by 

SIR CHARLES' MALLET, J.P. 

Author of Herbert Gladstone, Lord Cave, etc. 
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Six Portraits 

Wfitb the skilled novelist's appreciation of the dramatic and an unerring 
penetration into character , Miss Clarke has succeeded here in 
giving memorable portraits of some of the greatest women of literature. 
Her selection will arouse controversy , and she includes Madame de Stael; 
fane Austen ; George Eliot ; Jane Carlyle ; Mrs. Oliphant ; Mrs. 
Craigie ( John Oliver Hobbes) and Katherine Mansfield. Illustrated \ 1 8 s. 

by 

ISABEL C. CLARKE 

Author of A Tragic Friendship, etc. 
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Lady Beaconsfield 

Q/ the long line of Prime Ministers which England has had, none 
w stands out more dominantly , more romantically , than Disraeli — 
“ My Diqgj,” as Lady Beaconsjield called him . 

In this most charming and illuminating of biographies Mr. Baily 
tells the story of a very great lady but for whom it is doubtful if Disraeli 
would ever have had his great political career . 

“ Lady Beaconsjield” says Mr. Baily, “ was a great heroine of a 
great love story , and not only a great love story, but a great unselfish 
love story” 

When they were both very old, and ill in separate rooms in the house 
at Grosvenor Gate, Disraeli used to write letters to Mary Anne, as 
everyone called her, from his sick bed, and in one of these he said: 
Grosvenor Gate has now become a hospital, but Pd rather be in hospital 
with you than in a palace with anybody else” 

A charming story which typifies a charming book . Poignant, 
amusing, revealing, this altogether delightful biography is the most 
brilliant of Mr. Baily’ s accomplishments . Illustrated, 18 s. 

F. E. BAILY 

Author of Twenty-Nine Years' Hard Labour , etc. 
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The Magnificent Montez 

Jfforace Wyndham, in his new book , “ The Magnificent Monte%,” 
selects a new subject and treats it in a new fashion . His subject 
is the glamorous career of Lola Monte a flashing, vivid personality 
who began life as a coryphee, continued it as a courtesan, and ended it as a 
convert. 

A woman of fascination and charm, of rare beauty and intelligence, 
and of loves and liaisons by the score, Lola Monte% made history in two 
hemispheres. She ruled a kingdom ; she stood on the steps of a throne ; 
she experienced poverty and riches, staggering successes and abject 
failures. She sang in the gutter, and she danced in opera houses . 

With the ball at her feet, Lola Monte% suddenly renounced the world 
and its pomp and vanities ; and, becoming “ converted ” she directed 
her energies to the “ saving of souls” and ended her meteoric career as a 
British Pelagian in New York. Illustrated, i8j*. 

by 

HORACE WYNDHAM 

Author of Ginger , Limelight, etc. 
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The Black Tents of Arabia 

prom the complexities and distractions of modern civilisation this 
strange and romantic book transports its readers to the peaceful and 
jet perilous life of the Arabian desert and its Bedouins . 

Carl Raswan is one of the few men who have penetrated the unex- 
plored desert of Northern Arabia . He lived with the warlike Bedouins , 
not as a foreigner , but as one marked by the rite of blood-brotherhood 
with their Sheiks . He shared in the migration of over 30,000 people , 
hundreds of tents and thousands of camels seeking water and gracing 
land , experiencing with them the eternal struggle against hunger and 
drought . The romance , the adventure , the friendship , the courage of 
nomad life were revealed to him . His book, which is gripping in the 
simplicity of its style and the splendour of its many unique photographs , 
tells of life in saddle and tent , of racing camels and war horses, falcons, 
panthers and forays and of the love of beautiful Tuema for her brave Paris. 

Illustrated, i8j\ 

by 

CARL R. RASWAN 


African Log 

“ j/^f ncan Lflg ” is based upon the log which Shaw Desmond kept 
day by day during four months 9 journeyings in Africa, South , 
East and North, after he had stepped off his sailing ship from 
five months at sea in going round the Horn, as recorded in his now famous 
“ Windjammer : The Book of the Horn .” 

His book does not profess to be an exhaustive or even deep work 
upon Africa and her problems . It is simply a mirror held up, day by 
day , to the African scene, the impressions being set down as they came 
flashing from the African furnace . In this mirror held up to Black and 
White, Dutch and English , to civilised centres in South Africa as to 
the more or less primitive Zulu and other communities, problems of vital 
import not only to the future of the Dark Continent but to that of the 
White world outside are indicated. Problems of politics ; of sex ; of 
witchcraft ; and especially problems of Colour, including the possible 
results to the future of the impact of White civilisation on Black. 

Illustrated, 18 s. 

by 

SHAW DESMOND 

Author of Windjammer , etc. 
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Loafing Round the Globe 

Translated from the German by Gi&ald Griffin 


Jt is the ambition of most of us to loaf round the world 1 To the 
x majority of us it is an ambition which can never be fulfilled and we 
have to be content with the stories of those , like Richard Kafy who 
managed it and be thankful that they have been blessed with the gift of 
writing . 

Wherever he went Kat% took with him the keenest observation and 
always he saw that which was interesting, amusing and important . His 
impressions are those of an expert and pe tells bis story racily and vividly 
so that from this picture emerges a very complete picture of the world 
to-day , with all its strangeness , its complexities and its customs . 

Illustrated , i8j\ 


by 

RICHARD KATZ 


nn 


On Horseback Through Hungary 

ftut why on horseback , one might ask , when there are motor cars and 
** comfortable trains in Hungary , and luxurious steamers on the blue 
Danube ? Mr. Dangle t says : “ A long-distance ride , in the saddle , 
is the best way of becoming thoroughly acquainted with a foreign country . 
From the air you catch only a bird's-eye view , a fleeting glimpse of the 
landscape. On the other hand , trains and motor cars on the road rush 
too quickly past the picturesque scenery. Illustrated , 15 s. 

VALDEMAR LANGLET 
nn 

Professor John s Adve?itures 

number of books have been written on war imprisonment in various 
lands, but none other, we think, on a prisoner's fate in exile in 
Siberia. Words must fail in any description of this incredible 
human document in which P. C. Ettighoffer narrates the story of tl Pro- 
fessor John.” 

“ Professor John ” was no adventurer, but was pitchforked into 
experiences wellnigh incredible by the force of circumstances. 

Illustrated, 12 s. 6 d. 

by 

P. C. ETTIGHOFFER 

Author of The Island of tbt Doomed 
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Steps Towards Indian Home Rule 

Tn the course of a distinguished career , and with a particularly wide 
x experience of Indian administration and affairs , Lord Zetland has 
acquired recognised authority to deal with the problem of Indian 
Home Rule which , above all others , is now engaging the people of this 
country . 

Lord Zetland was on the Viceroy* s staff as far back as 1900 ; he was 
a member of the Royal Commission on the Public Services in India, and 
from 1917 to 1922 was Governor of Bengal . He is President of the 
India Society and was a member of both the India Round Table Con- 
ference in 1930 and of the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on 
India in 1933. 

To this important book he thus brings a mind fully acquainted with 
every aspect of the problem ; able to delve into its many intricacies and 
form judgments of immense value to men and women anxious for the 
truth and unable, amidst so much and so fierce a controversy , to find it. 


THE MOST HON. MARQUIS OF ZETLAND, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., F.B.A. 
nn 

Anti-Semitism Past and Present 

distinguished diplomat , a linguist able to speak twenty-six languages, 
x a traveller and a scholar. Count Coudenhove-Kalergi all but com- 
pleted this important and pertinent book before his recent death . 
It has now been concluded by his son and is published as one of the most 
striking, if not the most striking, contribution to the most discussed and 
controversial topic of our day . 

Count Coudenhove-Kalergi belonged to no political party, but was 
liberal in his views and above all a friend of truth and an enemy of in- 
justice . With a quite unbiased mind and with the training of a scholar 
he approached this subject and studied it to its depths . His researches 
led him to many conclusions and discusses here all the causes of the wave of 
anti-Semitism now sweeping so many parts of the world. Men and 
women of all points of view should read this book . Its importance is 
obvious and it leads one to a fresh and helpful approach to the dangerous 
subject it so lucidly explains . 15 s. 

by 

COUNT HEINRICH V. COUDENHOVE-KALERGI 
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Challenge 

If his is Colonel Hutchison's challenge to the existing order — a political 
x creed and a philosophy . 

Readers of “ Meteor ” “ Footslogger” and “ Warrior ” will 
know that the author has something to say , and that he says it frankly . 
His is the creative mind \ He writes with clarity and with purpose . 
And his are the convictions of a faith . Great Britain is at the cross 
roads . “ Challenge ” is a signpost , its author already marching along 

a road on whose horizon he perceives national prosperity and happiness 
. . . and f more than that, a new world leadership . This road is neither 
Fascism nor Communism. “ Challenge ” may mark the beginning of a 
new political epoch . 8/. 6d. 

by 

GRAHAM SETON HUTCHISON, D.S.O., M.C. 

Author of Meteor , Footslogger (5th Imp.), Warrior (2nd Imp.), Arya, etc. 
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The IV ay of the Dictators 

The Diama of the World Dictatorships 

4 

£trong Men have smashed their way to power since the war — Mussolini ', 
u Hitler , Mustapha Kemal , Stalin , Pilsudski. Everywhere they and 
hard-eyed youth have put liberty “on the spot” Everywhere — but 
not in England , and one of the questions this important book asks is : 
Shall we in this country ultimately find ourselves in the grip of a Dictator- 
ship, whether Fascist or Socialist ? Who are these Strong Men in 
Europe and America ? How did they rise to power ? Can they last ? 
What is their secret history ? This book answers these questions 
authoritatively. For the first time the stories of all the Dictators of the 
world appear in one volume — their private lives and public selves, 
the dramas, terrors , and triumphs of their rule. 

Mr. Lewis Broad holds no brief for or against. In this vivid, 
biting, illuminating book he gathers the evidence on which every reader can 
judge for himself. 

by 

C. LEWIS BROAD 
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A Falcon on St. Paul’s 


31/r. Wentworth Day , in addition to being the biographer of Sir 
Malcolm Campbell and Kaye Don, is one of the most brilliant and 
knowledgeable writers of the day on all branches of sport and natural 
history . 

The title of this book so chosen on account of the peregrine falcon 
which , within the last ten years, nested in the dome of Saint Pam's 
Cathedral, is symbolic of the everlasting natural history and sporting 
history of London . 

Mr. Day develops his theme that every Londoner is at heart a 
countryman, and that within the very heart of the metropolis are dramas 
of nature, and material for the study of nature, denied even to many who 
dwell in the depth of rural England. He paints in his book a picture for 
the Londoner of his own rural heritage, and brings to light a multitude 
of surprising facts. Who knows, for instance, that snipe were shot in 
Vauxhall Marshes a hundred and fifty years ago ? That a duck from 
Iceland nests yearly in Richmond Park ? That in the same locality are 
foxes and herons and great crested grebes ? That a stag was hunted 
down Tottenham Court Road before the War ? That badgers have been 
dugfrom their earths within four miles of Piccadilly Circus ? 

Illustrated with photographs of unique interest, this fascinating and 
brilliantly written book brings to the Londoner that breath of fresh air 
for which he so often pines. Illustrated, 10 s. 6 d. 

by 

J. WENTWORTH DAY 
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The Glory of the Dog 

Jpfcr since his very early childhood Mr. S heard has been not only passion - 
^ ately fond of dogs, but immensely interested in them and in their 
history. He has read every book on the subject he has managed to 
secure, and now, from an entirely new and original angle, he presents his 
own most fascinating study . 

From most other dog books it dijfers in that it touches the fringe of 
the dog's understanding and of his mental life in relation to ourselves . 
It emphasises our responsibility towards him, and, from a wealth of 
legends from the mythology of ancient people , describes how dogs talk 
to one another and to their masters. Illustrated, $s. 6d. 

by 

WILFRED SHEARD 
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Unsolved Crimes 

Tn this unique and fascinating volume all the most famous writers of 
mystery and detective stories have combined with retired Scotland 
Yard detectives in the attempted elucidation of famous “ unsolved 99 
crimes . 

Anthony Armstrong* Valentine Williams* Freeman Wills Croft * 
J. S. Fletcher * Anthony Berkeley* Francis lies * Tennyson Jesse* Milward 
Kennedy * Dorothy . L. Sayers* J. D. Beresford* Margaret Cole * Sydney 
Horler * Mrs . Belloc Lowndes * and many others contribute with Supt. 
Percy Savage* Supt. John Protheroe * Supt. George Cornish * Supt. 
Charles Cooper * and Chief Inspector James Berrett upon a series of 
crimes ranging from Trunk Crime No. i to the Murders of Jack the 
Kipper. 

The outstanding unsolved murders of recent years are surveyed afresh 
and their clues discussed. In several cases facts hitherto unknown to the 
general public are disclosed. Illustrated* 8s. 6d. 

by 

DOROTHY L. SAYERS, etc. 
nn 

Famous Trials 

JJniform style with our famous “ Century Omnibuses 99 this remark - 
^ able volume contains those two volumes * published in the first instance 
at a guinea each * entitled “ Famous Trials of History 99 and “ More 
Famous Trials . 99 This volume contains all the original illustrations and 
is remarkable value for 3J*. 6 d. 41 illustrations * 3 j*. 6 d. 

A selection from the magnificent reviews which marked the 
original publication. 

“They are of the very stuff of which tragedy is made . . . richer in plot than the most 
ingenious novel , more dramatic in climax than any play, and the duel between judge and prisoner 
at the bar is often as dazzling as a clash of swords ." — daily mail. 

. . the drama lives again , the dead , both killed and killer come to life , and the rights 
and wrongs of Justice stand out through the glass of time in their true perspective " — 
SUNDAY EXPRESS. 

“ The most astonishing thing about Lord Birkenhead's quite astonishingly brilliant book 
is bis reversal of famous judgments . . . most entertaining reading." — daily graphic. 

by the 

FIRST EARL OF BIRKENHEAD. 

LORD CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND 1919-1922, 
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A Book of Old Ballads 

(fompiled and introduced by BEVERLEY NICHOLS and Ulus - 
^ trated with 16 coloured plates and numerous black-and-white 
illustrations by H. M. BROCK, R.I. 

9/. 6d., and De Luxe Edition, 19/. 6d. Special limited edition of 250 
copies signed by Beverley Nichols and H. M. Brock, 42 j*. 

Compiled by 

BEVERLEY NICHOLS 

. : dd == = =========== 

The Modern Rake s Progress 

° 8*r. 6d. net . 

De Luxe Edition, 15 s. 
A Special Limited and Signed Edition, 25J. 
Demy Quarto si%e, with 12 three-coloured plates and printed throughout 

in two colours . 

by 

LOW and REBECCA WEST 

= : = . = nn =: = = = = 

Hounds 

15J. 

De Luxe Edition, 30 s. 
Special Limited Edition signed by Mr. Lloyd, 41s. 

by 

T. IVESTER LLOYD 

nn TV =— v/rvy- z y— — 

High Tide at London Bridge 

“ JJ^fonderful London To-day ” was one of the most enthralling books 
ever written about London, and all those who enjoyed the glamour 
of its pages will welcome this new volume with its many beautiful 
illustrations by Frank Mason . 21 s. 

by t 

JAMES A. JONES 

Author of Wonderful London To-day 
Illustrated in colour and in black-and-white by Frank H. Mason, R.I. 

~ T-: :■ ■ " — T nn .TV--—-——-.- v: 

Hunting Sketches 

15 s., 21s. and $os. 

by 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE 

With an Introduction by James Boyde, and drawings by Robert Ball 
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The History of Tom Jones 

In two volumes , boxed , ij s. the set. De Luxe Edition, 30 s. the set. 

A special Limited Edition, sipped by W. R. S. Stott, 42 s. 

by 

HENRY FIELDING 

With illustrations in colour and black-and-white by W. R. S. Stott 
===== 1 " === nn — :■■■ = 7 — ==== 

The Country Wife 

A special Limited Edition of 1000 copies y signed by Steven Spurrier , 

31 s. 6 d. net . 

by 

WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 

Decorated in colour and in black-and-white by Steven Spurrier, R.I. 

... = = — - = -v. ===== nn ========= — 

Fun Fair 

A Book of Collected Drawings 

9 s. 6 d. net. De Luxe Edition , zis. net. 
Special Limited Edition of 250 copies signed by Fougasse , 31^. 6 d. 

by 

FOUGASSE 

======== = ===== = = — nn ===== = = ====== = 

Absurdities 

A Book of Collected Drawings 

6 s. net. De Luxe Edition , izs. 6 d. 
Special Limited Edition of 250 copies signed by Heath Robinson, z$s. 

by 

HEATH ROBINSON 

= :== = ■ ====== 1 = = nn ========== = == 

Considered Trifles 

Uniform with A Book of Drawings 

6 s. net. De Luxe Edition , i2j*. 6 d. 
Special Limited Edition signed by H. M. Bateman, z$s. 
h 

H, M. BATEMAN 
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